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PATRIOTISM ABLAZE 
AT GREAT FESTIVAL 
HELD IN CINCINNATI 


Ysaye Leads Great Forces. to 
Glory Amid -Frenzied Outbursts 
—City Congratulates Itself on 
Acquisition of Famous Belgian— 
Premiére of “‘ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress’? Wins Laurel Wreaths fcr 
Stillman-Kelley— Latter Copes 
Successfully with Highly For- 
midable Task — Matzenauer, 
Hinkle, Merle Alcock, Garrison, 
Werrenrath, Murphy and Other 
Soloists Distinguish Themselves 
During Week’s Concerts—Pro- 
foundly Impressive Scene When 
Beethoven Funeral March Is 
Played in Honor of Dead on 
Battlefields — Profits of Festival 
Divided Between American Red 
Crossand War Fund of Y.M.C.A. 


INCINNATI, O., May 13.—With one 

of the most remarkable scenes of 
patriotism ever experienced in Cincin- 
nati, this city’s big musical event, the 
biennial May Music Festival, the twenty- 
third of its kind, was ushered in last 
Tuesday night at Music Hall. For the 
past few days musical celebrities from 
all parts of the country had been arriv- 
ing in the city in considerable numbers, 
among them some of the most famous 
in their respective lines. Among the earli- 
est of these arrivals were Alfred Hertz, 
conductor of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Anna Fitziu, the young 
American prima donna, now with the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company; Cyrena 
van Gordon, with the same organization, 
and others no less well known in musical 
circles. Music critics of most of the 
country’s leading newspapers and other 
journals arrived here early, as did also 
managers of musical attractions from 
many of the Eastern and some of the 
Western large cities. 

All of these and the Cincinnati musical 
public were promptly on hand at eight 
o’clock Tuesday evening. At that time 
the immense auditorium presented a 
scene not to be so easily forgotten. ‘The 
boxes and the lower as well as the upper 
floors were filled. On the stage were the 
chorus in bright array and-the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra, strengthened 
considerably for the occasion. Governor 
James B. Cox and Mrs. Cox were present 
as guests of Lawrence Maxwell, presi- 
dent of the May Festival Association, 
occupying seats in the latter’s box. The 
soloists of the festival soon appeared 
upon the stage and immediately there- 
after the imposing figure of Ysaye, the 
chosen musical conductor. His appear- 
ance marked the outburst of rounds of 
enthusiastic applause, which became 
deafening when he grasped his baton 
turned to the audience and thus signified 
his intention to open the proceedings. 

There was just a momentary hush, and 
then there swelled forth from the throats 
of chorus, soloists and audience, to the 
accompaniment of the orchestra, the 
National Anthem, sung with such fervor 
and patriotic zeal that even the most 
blasé could not resist the overpowering 
majesty of the event. After another 
tumultuous outburst of applause the work 
of the evening, Haydn’s so-called ora- 
torio, “The Seasons,” was taken in hand. 
Under the benign influence of the Vi- 
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MME. FRANCES ALDA 


Famous Prima Donna Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Who Is Giving 
Liberally of Her Art and Time to Cheer the Men Under the Stars and Stripes. 
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enna master’s happy muse the tension 
caused by the above-mentioned events 
soon subsided and everybody settled back 
in his or her seat and gave himself up 
to the soothing influence of the music. 

Everything considered, the perform- 
ance was as smooth as could have been 
expected. Ysaye evidently had steeped 
himself fully in the spirit of the work 
and had his forces well in hand through- 
out the evening. A few lapses on part of 
one of the soloists were negligible in the 
face of the beautiful work of all the 
others, chorus and orchestra included. 
Great praise must be bestowed upon 
Louis Ehrgott, who had undertaken the 
preliminary training of the chorus, as 
well as upon this body itself, which dis- 
tinguished itself during the performance 
for precision in attack, beauty of tone 
quality and musical intelligence. 

Of the soloists. Mabel Garrison scored 
the most decided hit of the evening. Her 
beautiful, clear and sympathetic voice 
was admirably adapted to the musical 
lines allotted the part of Jane. A better 
choice for the part could hardly have 
been made. At no time were Miss Gar- 
rison’s efforts open to criticism. Clar- 
ence Whitehill, who was cast for the part 


of Simon, showed himself the same taste- 
ful artist we have always known him to 
be. He shone to best advantage in the 
air “In This, O Vain, Misguided Man.” 
It was an artistic effort of high order. 
Ewan Williams roused enthusiasm with 
several of his numbers, notably in the 
second part with the aria, “Distressful 
Nature.” 


Triumph for Ysaye 


All in all, the performance of “The 
Seasons” was in keeping with the high- 
est traditions established in perform- 
ances of former years. It was also note- 
worthy in that it introduced the new 
leader of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra to the local musical world in a 
new capacity, that of choral director, in 
which he made good with a vengeance. 
True, he differed from the generally ac- 
cepted interpretation of rious parts 
from others, yet that is nal mat- 
ter and a license that 
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CO-OPERATION, AIM 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MUSIC TEACHERS 


Eastern Supervisors’ Conference at 
Boston is Largely Attended — 
Work of the Musical Alliance 
Described to Delegates by John 
C. Freund Who Receives An 
Ovation and Chautauqua Salute 
—Prominent Educators Discuss 
Many Phases of Musical Peda- 
gogy in Public Schools — Ques- 
tion of School Credits Receives 
Attention 

By HENRY GIDEON 


OSTON, May 12.—An absolute and 
unqualified success was the first 
meeting of the Eastern Music Super- 
visors’ Conference. And no wonder. The 
weather was glorious, host and visitor 
were artist-educators, problem and play 
were duly intermingled in the proceed- 
ings, the chief speaker was John C. 
Freund, and the place was 
Boston! 
According to First Vice President 
Ralph L. Baldwin, of Hartford, Conn., 
himself one of the bubbling springs of 








- the gathering, credit must be given some- 


what as follows: for preparation of all 
programs, to President Albert Edmund 
Brown, of Lowell, and to Secretary 
Richard W. Grant, of Winchester; for 
publicity, to Second Vice President ka- 
win N. C. Barnes, of Central Falls, R. 
I.; for financing, to Treasurer James D. 
Price, of Hartford. 

There was much visiting of schools in 
and about Greater Boston on the morn- 
ings of Wednesday and Thursday. On 
Wednesday, at one-thirty in the after- 


noon, Dr. L. H. Murlin, President of 
Boston University, gave the formal aa- 
dress of welcome at Sleeper Hall. He 
delivered his message straight from the 
shoulder, with a “pep” very unlike the 
academic stiffness of the proverbial col- 
lege dignitary. The first president of 
the first big conference of Eastern 
Music Supervisors, the big Mr. Brown, 
followed. 

“As the first president of the first 
large conference of music supervisors in 
the city of Boston,” said Mr. Brown, 
“the city in which music was first taught 
to the children in one of the public 
schools—in the name of the officers of 
this conference—I wish to extend to you 
their most hearty greetings and to ex- 
press the wish that you will receive in- 
spiration and be amply repaid for the 
days spent in attendance upon the ses- 
sions. It is eminently fitting at this 
time, however, to say a few words re- 
garding co-operation. Supervisors as a 
class have not up to the present time 
shown the kind of co-operation that is 
exhibited in certain other professions. 
Much of that, however, is passing, and I 
feel certain that there will be no lack of 
co-operation in each department of our 
most important work. 

“A few weeks ago I read a facetious 
bit which purported to be a report of 
the statistical labors of one who had 
tabulated certain facts regarding music 
and music teachers. The particular item 
which I have in mind read something 
like this: ‘During the last season 128,- 
754 vocal teachers abused all methods 
but their own.’ Obviously it is impos- 
sible for us to secure the kind of work- 
together spirit that we ought to have if 
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we are constantly criticizing the other 
fellow’s method. In fact, too much stress 
is laid on method. Let us emphasize not 
the method but the results, for you will 
agree with me that we may have a most 
effective method for doing something 
which is not worth doing. So let us co- 
operate in the result of making the boys 
and girls in the public schools of Amer- 
ica a singing group of boys and girls, 
unhampered by preconceived theories 
which some educators may be desirous 
of working out. 

“We are surrounded by this terrible 
war and all that it signifies. Can we 
not contribute much more from the pa- 
triotic and civic standpoint through the 
use of the right kind of music and the 
right kind of singing than in any other 
way? As I view the matter, our very 
pleasant duty at this Eastern Music Su- 
pervisors’ Conference is to _ secure 
through the experiences of others in- 
spiration for our own work, the work 
not so much with the subject of music 
as with the child. Let us emphasize 
the child as the important factor—the 
child*and his relation to the subject of 
music. 

“If we estimate the importance of the 
subject of music and examine its place 
in the school curriculum, we will find 
that it is given less time than any other 
subject. Now our very good friend, 
Commissioner Payson Smith of Massa- 
chusetts, who is to speak to us tomorrow, 
said at the inception of this Conference 
at Nantasket last June that if he were 
going to classify subjects according to 
their educational value, he would place 
English first and music second. Does 
not music (that is, vocal music) contain 
the very best of English literature? I 
do not mean to discuss the educational 
value of music; that belongs elsewhere. 
I merely cite this one instance to show 
you that our leading educators are recog- 
nizing the importance that the subject 
of music plays in the life of every per- 
son. 

“Let us co-operate in persuading edu- 
cators to recognize music as an integral 


part of the school curriculum, on a par - 


with all studies. If this Conference can 
be influential in this matter, our organ- 
ization will have justified its existence. 
Music is coming into its own. Let us 
be watchful and see to it that we guard 
against the commercializing of our won- 
derful art. Let it not be this method or 
that method; this book or that book; 
but rather the art of music and the child 
—co-operation everywhere. 

“I feel that I cannot conclude this 
salutation without the slogan of the 
times, and that slogan is ‘The Hun must 
be overcome!’ And let me assure you 
that music is fully as effective in over- 
coming the Hun as canned beef. Do 
you realize that the highest military 


authorities of this country within the . 


last year or two are looking upon music 
as one of the greatest essentials in main- 
taining the morale of the army? And 
what does ‘morale’ mean? It means 
keeping up the courage of the army. 

“F. S. Converse, the eminent com- 
poser and also on the War Council for 
the government, has given me some let- 
ters which are highly illuminating in 
their content. Through these letters we 
are informed that ‘successfully trained 
to sing, men become better fitted for the 
team work so essential in battle;’ that 
‘singing lifts the men along at the end of 
a hard day as nothing else can;’ and so 
on, and so on. 

“Let me close with this significant 
thought. If music is so essential in giv- 
ing men courage in battle, which is the 
greatest competitive contest possible, is 
it not of equal importance in maintain- 
ing the morale of the boys and girls in 
our public schools and the communities 
in which you are located?” 


“Responsibility of the Normal Schools” 


And now, place aux dames! Julia E. 
Crane, Principal of Crane Normal In- 
stitute, Potsdam, N. Y., presented her 
ideas on “The Responsibility of the Nor- 
mal School for the Musical Equipment 
of the Grade Teacher.” 

“Even though the Normal Schools 
train teachers for the grades only, it is 
in the grades that every pupil has been 
well or ill prepared for the high school,” 
said Miss Crane. “It is poor teaching 
in the grades that makes it impossible, 
in the four years of the high school, 
properly to fit candidates for either 
Normal school or college training. 

“A few are beginning to realize that 
the schools have a peculiar service which 
they can render to the growing demand 


for music in the home, in the community, 
in the camps and behind the battle lines. 
Those who see this most clearly realize 
that teachers require special training for 
this work, and that. the Normal School 
is therefore a most important factor in 
the solution of the problem. 

“In a word, a decision as to what 
branches of music are possible in the 
schools and under what conditions the 
best results are obtainable are problems 
which as yet are not solved. In any 
scheme offered for solving these prob- 
lems, the necessity for the broad train- 
ing of the teacher becomes evident. 


Boston Group at the Conference, Left to Right: 


“It would seem wise that some pre- 
liminary preparation should be outlined 
by a council of Normal School music 
teachers, and then start these investiga- 
tions in Normal Schools in various parts 
of the country, calling for reports to be 
made to the council whose duty it should 
be to collate the data received and re- 
port conclusions. 

“May I present an outline which seems 
to me a practical one for the beginning 
of such a piece of work? 

“1: What place has music in the life 
of the masses of the people? 

“2. How can music be made more 





1, B. H. Hamblin; 2, John A. 


O’Shea, Director of Music in Boston; 3, John C. Freund, Editor of “Musical 
America”; 4, Laura F. Taylor; 5, Ruth B. Mitchell; 6, Nellie L. Woodbury; 7, 


Cecelia M. Bainton; 8, Helen A. Brick; 9, 


French 


“The question arises at once, ‘Is broad 
training in music possible in a two years’ 
Normal course already crowded beyond 
reason?’ And the inevitable answer 
must be, ‘No.’ Shall we then go back 
to the conclusions of those who say all 
students of music must take time out- 
side school hours, both for lessons and 
practice, and must employ a specialist 
in each branch of music which he studies, 
paying tuition at the high rates in vogue 
for individual teaching? 

“With the tremendous demands of the 
present, this also is impossible, and an 
intelligent investigation of the matter 
shows that organization and co-opera- 
tion are needed in musical education, as 


in every other field of the world’s work. 


today. 

“In other words, the student who en- 
ters the Normal school to be trained as 
a teacher should have had the right 
kind of musical training in the grades 
and in the high school in order to be 
ready for the best that the Normal school 
can do for him. 

“Because of the unusual opportuni- 
ties offered by the organization of the 
Normal Schools, I am convinced that the 
research should be conducted in these 
schools, that men and women of broad 
training, both musically and pedagogi- 
cally, should conduct it. 

“I am frank to say that no Supervisor 
who has not actually taught small chil- 
dren, and taught them consecutively day 
after day for a period of months or years 
knows what it is right to expect of the 
grade teacher. 

“While a Supervisor may test a class 
in sight reading, there is always the 
chance that he knows nothing of the 
sacrifices that have been made to gain 
his skill. It becomes evident at once 
that the city Supervisor of music can- 
not leave his post as Supervisor and 
take the grade teacher’s place for u 
year, nor for even a month, and thus try 
out his theories. But in the Normal 
School, such a plan can be worked out 
with ease, for the teacher selected for 
research work would have at her com- 
mand children of every grade, and op- 
portunity for her actually to teach the 
children of every grade, and opportunity 
for her actually to teach the children 
could be arranged. Such an arrange- 
ment could be planned with great ad- 
vantage to the Normal students in train- 
ing, as they could observe the work being 
done, gain a clear understanding of the 
various problems which arise, and see 
their solution. Thus the methods of 
teaching would be practically demon- 
strated while these tests of the besc 
plans for conducting the work were be- 
ing earried on. 


Blance Tibbits; 10, Frances G. 


available for the leisure hours of the 
people? 

“3. What branches of music can best 
be taught in classes and therefore in 
the schools? 

“4. What work done in the schools 
will help most in home life, in the church, 
and in the community? 

“5. What work can be done in the 
schools to insure a body of appreciative 
listeners for performances of the mas- 
terpieces of music? 

“6. How can school music be taught 
that it may serve the highest interests 
of the community, and at the same time 
lay a good foundation for the future 
study of pupils who show decided musi- 
cal talent? 

“7. How can the work of the schools 
be so correlated with that of the Music 
Clubs and the private teachers in a given 
community that the best results for all 
will be assured? 

“When we have formulated a plan 
through which these questions may be 
answered, I believe we shall have made 
a proper basis upon which to work out a 
practical course of study for Normal 
Schools. Until this is done, I am sure 
that no solution of the question of the 
responsibility of the Normal School to 
the grade teacher is possible.” 

Then once again the gentler sex, for 
F. W. Archibald, Director of Music in 
the State Normal Schools of Salem and 
Framingham, was kept at home by ill- 
ness and his able paper on “The Respon- 
sibility of the Normal School for the 
Musical Equipment of the Grade Teach- 
ers” was read by Mrs. Archibald. The 
next topic, “Music Teaching in the Ru- 
ral Schools,” was treated by G. Stanley 
Osborne, of the Skidmore School of 
Arts, Saratoga Springs, and Florence 
Baird, State Normal School, East Rad- 
ford, Va. 


Practice What They Preach 


Anyone needing proof that the “su- 
pers” practice what they preach had only 
to attend that half-hour sing, at which, 
under the direction of Howard Clark 
Davis, of Yonkers, they rehearsed the 
numbers they were to sing on the fol- 
lowing evening at the Pop Concert, Sym- 
phony Hall. From a booklet specially 
prepared for the Conference through 
the courtesy of Oliver Ditson Company 
and Arthur P. Schmidt Company, they 
sang at sight choral arrangements of 
Huhn’s “Invictus,” Trotere’s “Marching” 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Song of Deliver- 
ance,” H. Waldo Warner’s “Wake, Miss 
Lindy.” Then the leader, growing very 
bold indeed, asked if the men were 
“game” to do Arthur Hadley’s “March- 
ing Song.” With a couple of first ten- 


ors, a handful of seconds, and a mol 
of basses, first and second, the wise an 
indulgent leader secured excellent re 
sults. In all the repertoire—and this is 
true of the final performance as well a: 
of the two rehearsals—the note of pa 
triotism, of dignity, of heroism was wel 
sounded whenever it occurred. But oh 
Miss Lindy, suppose you really did wak« 
at the sound of the serenade, what woul 
you think of the New England lovenote‘ 

Two interesting events were schedulec 
for the evening: a dinner to John C 
Freund at the City Club, arranged by 
the members of the Boston Vocal Teach 
ers’ Association, and a Concert at Jor 
dan Hall by a chorus of 400 voices fron 
high schools in and about Greater Bos 
ton, directed by Arthur Harold Tozer 
of Ipswich, Mass. 


Concert at Jordan Hall 


The concert at Jordan Hall include: 
two groups for violin by Mr. Rebmann, 
miscellaneous songs by chorus of girls 
chorus of boys, and combined chorus 
and the Cantata “Columbus,” in whic! 
H. Nelson Raymond, baritone, assisted 
Arthur Harold Tozer conducted, Albia: 
Metcalf accompanied on the piano, and 
Grant Drake presided at the organ. 

Thursday afternoon stood out from al 
other sessions for its thrill and its onl) 
disappointment of the entire Confer 
ence. Not that the two emotions wer 
caused by a single event—the thrill cam: 
from Mr. Freund’s eloquent plea for 
“The Musical Alliance,” the disappoint 
ment was due to the inability of bot! 
Payson Smith and George Oscar Bowe! 
to carry out their parts of the schedule. 


Ovation for John C. Freund 


The reception of Mr. Freund’s messag« 
may be described in the very words which 
MusIcAL AMERICA printed about his re 
ception in Evansville: “Mr. Freund was 
followed with the closest attention and 
interest for more than an hour. The ad 
dress was frequently interrupted by ap 
plause and at the close Mr. Freund re- 
ceived an ovation, the highest tribute the 
supervisors could give to show their ap 
preciation of what he has stood for in 
American music.” 

Before Mr. Freund stepped on the plat- 
form, Prof. Baldwin, the newly elected 
president of the supervisor’s association. 
spoke of his life-long work for the cause 
of music and more particularly of the 
public work he had been doing the last 
five years, and which had exercised in- 
calculable influence for good on the en- 
tire musical situation in the country. As 
a sample of Mr. Freund’s activities he 
read the recent proclamation issued by 
Governor Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania, 
and said that this gave but in a small 
way some idea of what Mr. Freund’s ac- 
tivities had resulted in. 

In the course of his address Mr. 
Freund made a strong plea to all those in- 
terested in music to get together, to for- 
get their jealousies, animosities, to re- 
alize once for all that they were really 
the members of one family and that what 
they were up against was the failure to 
recognize the value of their work on the 
part of the average man and woman— 
they had to deal with the ignorance, the 
indifference, the inertia of large masses 
of people who had not yet been aroused 
to the value of music in our human life. 

In referring to the importance of giv- 
ing music a strong and prominent po- 
sition in the public school system of edu- 
cation, the speaker told of the work that 
had already been accomplished by the 
Alliance, which organization he said was 
the outcome of experiences he had made 
during nearly half a century of work as 
an editor and publisher of musical peri- 
odicals, to the effect that the two most 
important things before the musical 
world to-day were the taking of music 
itself out of the rut in which it had 
been, and next in beginning at the be- 
ginning, which meant with the chil- 
dren, and that meant with the public 
school system. His peroration, in which 
he referred to the war, held the audience 
tense. 

At the close of his address Mr. Freund 
was compelled to return to the platform 
to answer the long-continued applause, 
during which the whole audience rose 
and gave him the Chautauqua salute. 
The presiding officer, Mr. Baldwin, said: 

“This is the greatest ovation ever giv- 
en a speaker at any convention of the 
supervisors.” 

Hollis Dann, director of music at Cor- 
nell University, followed with a paper 
on “The High School Chorus.” At four 
o’clock came the second and final re- 
hearsal for the Sing at the Pop Concert, 
and at 6.30 some three hundred members 
of the association had an informal din- 
ner at the Hotel Brunswick, before pro- 
ceeding in a body to Symphony Hall. 
During the dinner a number of patri- 
otic songs were sung. The newly-elected 
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resident, Mr. Baldwin, in referring to 
e great pleasure that Mr. Freund’s 
idress had given them all that after- 
on, said that he would now show the 
ntleman’s versatility as a good racon- 


Lv. 

Mr. Freund then told of some of his 
early experiences as an editor, and also 

id some stories referring to the good 

| times, nearly half a century ago, 
when things musical in New York were 

stly different to what they are to-day. 
(ie was particularly happy in his de- 
.cription of some of the answers given 
by the schoolboys in New York to ques- 
tons, which he related to show that it 
might be wiser to teach them music and 
sy) make better use of the time now em- 
ployed in stuffing them with facts, as 
though they were turkeys being prepared 
for Thanksgiving. . 

Later in the evening the informal sing- 
ing made of the Pop Concert an event 
long to be remembered. Conductor Jac- 
chia, always the soul of animation, 
seemed to enter into the program of the 
evening with somewhat more than his 
usual vigor, whether in Sousa’s “Semper 
Fideles” or in Bizet’s music to “L’Arlesi- 
enne” or in his orchestral accompani- 
ments to Mr. Brown’s singing of Dens- 
more’s “Roadways,” or of Newton’s 
“Rouse Ye, America.” Whatever doubts 
the audience may have entertained as to 
who owned Symphony Hall that Thurs- 
day night were dispelled when the presi- 
dent of the Conference had sung his first 
song. The insistent demand of a delight- 
ed audience brought the singer back for 
an unsurpassable delivery of the familiar 
“Drink to Me Only With Thine byes.” 
Howard Clark Davis, director of the su- 
pervisors’ chorus, performed a difficult 
task with skill and with very great tact. 


Professor Dykema’s Address 


The program for Friday morning in- 
cluded general singing, an important ad- 
dress by one of the really big personali- 
ties of the conference, Peter W. Dykema, 
and the business meeting. Professor Dy- 
kema spoke on “Significant Tendencies 
in Public School Music To-Day.” He re- 
ferred to the remarkable growth of pub- 
lie school music and showed the neces- 
sity of maintaining that growth. 

“We need help from many quarters,” 
said he. “From the conservative and the 
progressive within our ranks and from 
both these types outside our ranks. If 
the teachers of arithmetic and English 
go gladly to business and professional 
men and ask advice as to what results 
they expect from the school in these sub- 
jects, surely with an art as broadly hu- 
manitarian and social as music, we teach- 
ers may well ask counsel from the hosts 
of musical people outside our ranks. For 
many years, the school musicians have 
complained because other musicians ar- 
rogated to themselves the term ‘profes- 
sionals’ and paid no attention to school 
music. To-day there is a tendency on the 
part of the school musician to call these 
outsiders non-professionals and to resent 
their interference in the problems of the 
schoolroom. There is plenty of oppor- 
tunity for co-operation, which unfortu- 
nately up to this time has existed only in 
a slight degree. Special groups of musi- 
clans such as supervisors’ conferences 
are needed but there is place for more 
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Officers of the Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference, Reading from Left to Right, Front Row: 1, George T. Goldthwaite, 
Portland, Me.; 2, Esther Greene, New Hampshire Normal School; 3, John C. Freund; 4, Mary T. McCormack, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Assistant Supervisor; 5, Walter H. Butterfield, Manchester, N. H. Second Row: 6, James D. Price, Hart- 
ford, Conn., Treasurer; 7, Ralph L. Baldwin, Hartford, Conn., First Vice-President; 8, Charles I. Rice, Worcester, 
Mass., Executive Committee; 9, Edwin N. C. Barnes, Central Falls, R. I., Vice-President; 10, Albert Edmund Brown, 
Lowell, Mass., President; 11, C. H. Miller, Rochester, N. Y.; 12, Richard W.Grant, Winchester, Mass., Secretary 


Albert Edmund Brown, President East- 
ern Music Supervisors’ Conference, 
Who, with Richard W. Grant, Secre- 
tary of the Conference, Arranged All 
Programs. Mr. Brown Is Director of 
Music at State Normal School, Lowell 


generous support of gatherings of all 
types of musicians such as is possible for 
instance in the Music Teachers’ National 
Association. The workers in allied fields 
can help us to see our problems in broad- 
er relations, and this type of assistance 


relationship,” 


should be constantly sought. It is when 
the outside adviser or investigator for- 
gets that his function is the passing up- 
on accomplishments, the prescribing of 
ends, not the outlining of methods and 
material, that the special worker with 
justice may resent interference. Good 
management prescribes the product that 
must come out and leaves to the expert 
in the special field the devising of ways 
of producing that product.” 

The seven significant tendencies in 
Public School music, according to Prof. 
Dykema, are: (1) “Measurement of 
Musical Talent,” (2) “Instrumental Mu- 
sic in Public Schools,” (3) “Training in 
Listening,” (4) “High School Music,” 
(5) “The School Survey,” (6) “The 
Greater Socializing of Music,” and (7) 
“The Spiritual End of It All.” 

“Here then are some of the newer 
tendencies in public school music, all of 
them possessing elements of value, but 
all of them liable to destroy the proper 
balance in our work unless seen in proper 
concluded the speaker. 
“Let us in drawing to a close take a 
view of our field. Our task is to aid in 
the producing of socially efficient citizens. 
Music’s peculiar contributions are (1) 
the stressing of social ideas of mutual 
helpfulness and dependence, through 
group singing, (2) the strengthening of 
self-reliance, initiative, poise and keen- 
ness of intellectual power, through plen- 
tiful individual work, (3) the developing 
of a love for the beautiful and the or- 
derly, through contact with fine songs 
sung and fine music, vocal and instrumen- 
tal, heard, and finally (4), the filling of 
the youth of our land with ideals of 
noble, joyous living through combining 








in noble song, the arts of music and 
poetry. Each of these contributions or 
aims we have mentioned is dependent up- 
on the acquiring of a rather highly de- 
veloped power to sing alone at sight and 
we may thus with truth install learning 
to sing by note as the keystone of public 
school music’s arch. But in doing so, we 
must never forget that it is a means to 
an end—it is merely the keystone in the 
arch of the portal that leads to the edi- 
fice of social efficiency. Sight singing 
power that does not constantly develop a 
greater social sense, a greater sense 
of individual power, greater love 
of the beautiful, and greater aspira- 
tions for noble living—in a _ word, 
which does not add its part to producing 
socially efficient citizens—has failed of 
its purpose. It is a means to an end, but 
the end must not be thought of as re- 
mote, as attainable only after years of 
study. It is an ever present but ever de- 
veloping end. The joy, the nower, the 
social appeal, must be present from the 
first day.” 


Election of Officers 


The report of the nominating commit- 
tee submitted at the business session was 
unanimously adopted, thus confirming 
the election of the following officers ror 
the ensuing year: Ralph L. Baldwin, 
president; Howard C. Davis, 1st Vice 
President; Edwin C. Barnes, 2nd 
Vice President; Esther Greene, secre- 
tary; James D. Price, treasurer; Rich- 
ard W. Grant, auditor; Samuel W. Cole, 
counsellor. The board of directors com- 
prises these members: Arthur F. Whit- 


[Continued on page 4] 





© Boston Photo News 


Partial Group of Eastern Music Supervisors in Conference at Boston, Mass., May 8 to 11, 1918, Taken on Steps of Boston Public Library. John C. Freund, Editor 
of “Musical America,” Honored Guest of Occasion, Seated Front Row, Center, with President Albert Edmund Brown, Reading Left to Right 
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ty, Albert Brown, William Short, Frank 
Cram, George Goldthwaite. 

In the afternoon the large hall of the 
Hotel Brunswick was not very unlike a 
four-rin 
iam J. Short, or Northampton, holding 
forth on “Voice Training in the Public 
Schools, including the Boy’s Voice.” In 
another James D. Price discoursed “De- 
velopment of Instrumental Music in the 
Schools.” Esther M. Greene talked on 
“Treatment of Monotones” and Howard 
C. Davis. “Essentials in Conducting.” 
Each topic was vividly dissected by the 
one in the center of the ring and those on 
the circumference. An hour later the 
same arena was divided into two circles, 
one for S. W. Cole of Brookline, with his 
“Contests in Public School Music,” the 
other for Percy Graham, of Lynn, with 
his “Schoolroom Efficiency.” C. H. Mil- 
ler, of Rochester, N. Y., brought a report 
on the National Conference at Evans- 
ville. 


The Formal Dinner 


Stunt Night—another name for the 
formal dinner at Hotel Brunswick that 
evening—gave the Boston suffragists an 
opportunity to leave their mark on one 
of Helen Howarth Lemmel’s songs. 
“What Do the Hens Say Down on 
Smiley’s Farm?” sang that little lady. 
“Cock a doodle do,” came the proud re- 
sponse from a stentorian female voice. 
The delightful entertainer and composer 
sang other songs, too. Charles E. Grif- 
fith, Jr., gave an object lesson in music 
appreciation, playing three numbers on 
the violin and prefacing each with just 
such a story as he might tell to little 
children. The illustratory material was 
Martini’s “Prayer,” Frances MacMillen’s 
“Nijinski,” Chaminade’s “Serenade Es- 
pagnole.” Again the company divided 
into groups for informal singing. There 
was hearty enthusiasm for the patriotic 
songs of Congdon-Erhart: “America’s 
Message.” Osbourne McConathy brought 
greetings from the National Conference. 
President Brown introduced the guest 
of honor, Professor Alexander Ferguson, 
of Glasgow University, who had agreed 
to give his impressions of America. 

More than one “super” vaguely re- 
membered having met the Professor on 
the other side. For a half hour the 
distinguished visitor held the audience 
in the hollow of his distinguished hand. 
Then something happened. President 
Brown recalled having heard Sandy Fer- 
guson sing “Annie Laurie.” Would he 
sing it now? Surprised at the request, 
the Professor called for accompaniment 
and set himself to the task. The first 
stanza was beautiful—smooth, tenory, 
very Scotch. The second stanza well on 
the way, he began to punctuate by pluck- 
ing at one side of his moustache, at an- 
other, at his beard, until the disguise to- 
tally removed, he stood forth revealed as 
good old John Daniel, the well known 
Boston tenor. 

The brilliant Conference was brought 
to a close on Saturday morning with 
four of the most important discussions 
of the week: John P. Marshall, of Bos- 
ton University, and Hamilton C. Mac- 
Dougall, of Wellesley College, contrib- 
uted “Credit for Outside Applied Music 
in High Schools.” Ralph L. Baldwin 
spoke about “Teaching of Harmony in 
the High School.” Leo R. Lewis, Tufts 
College, and H. D. Sleeper, Smith Col- 
lege, answered the query “What prepara- 
tion does the college expect from the high 
school harmony student?” 


Prof. Sleeper’s Address 


“However, we may differ among our- 
selves in regard to method and subject 
matter, and ground covered in the col- 
lege courses in theory,” said Prof. Sleep- 
er. “I believe we all will agree that we 
would like the high school students to 
come to us with habits formed so far as 
possible in hearing, reading and thinking 
in the field of music, just as their study 
of the English language should have 
trained them to hear; to read and to 
think in the realm of words. 

“While harmony, as the term is gener- 
ally understood, may properly be taught 
to students of high school age and even 
to those much younger, and while nu- 
merous colleges both East and West ac- 
cept harmony as a unit for entrance, the 
fact remains that it is not greatly to the 
advantage of the pupil to have studied 
harmony before entering college. Or 
shall I say there are other phases of 
musical theory more important than the 
study of harmony in its limited sense. 
The colleges are better equipped to teach 
harmony than are the high schools.” 


circus. In one ring was Will-. 


With reference to the granting of 
credits for music Prof. Sleeper said: 

“While Smith has been more generous 
and sensible in its attitude toward prac- 
tical music than have the other colleges 
in the East, Mt. Holyoke gives an en- 
couraging credit for practical work, Vas- 
sar has recently voted a parsimonious 
credit for applied music and art and in 
God’s own time Wellesley may actually 
face the problem and solve it in the only 
way it can be rationally solved, namely 
a liberal credit, comparable with that 
given in other college studies considering 
time spent and ground covered.” 





Supervisors Hear Students’ Music 


Boston, May 11.—An interesting side 
light to the Eastern Music Supervisors’ 
Conference, which closed at noon to-day, 
was the entertainment of the visiting 
supervisors by the public schools of this 
city on Thursday morning. Musical pro- 
grams were supplied by the students. 
The demonstration was given at the Ab- 
raham Lincoln School on Fayette St., this 
city. More than 1700 children ranging 
from first grade tots to the older ninth 
grade pupils gave the concert to the 
praise and edification of the supervisors. 

The effect of the war in bringing out 
the love of country in song and the demo- 
cratic bond of sympathy and love of 
other lands was shown when the children 


sang a group of four French songs. 

“T never thought there could be so 
much feeling shown in ‘Joan of Arc’ as 
was given here today,” was the opinion 
of a director of music from New York 
state as the children brought forth in 
song the war melodies of the American 
and allied boys—‘Over There,” “Keep 
the Home Fires Burning,” “The Long, 
Long Trail,” and “Joan of Arc.” 

After reciting in unison the address of 
Lincoln at Gettysburg and swearing al- 
legiance to the stars and stripes, the 
children concluded the program with 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” and “Amer- 
ica. 

Dr. A. E. Winship, editor New Eng- 
land Journal of Education, summed up 
with “Appreciation of Appreciation.” In 
addition to the teaching of melody, 
rhythm, and harmony,” he said, “the 
schools must hold themselves responsible 
for teaching the appreciation of music 
to those who cannot render music. Do we 
not teach in our schools the masterpieces 
of literature without expecting our pu- 
pils to write masterpieces?” 

The next annual conference will be 
held either in Hartford or in New York, 
in conjunction with the national associ- 
ation. Boston envies the city of choice. 
It will not soon forget this lovable body 
of men and women, alert to a sense of 
duty, quick to enjoy, keen to pull to- 
gether. 





BOSTON SINGING TEACHERS GIVE 
DINNER TO JOHN C. FREUND 





Vocal Male Teachers’ Association Entertains Editor of ‘‘ Musical 
America’? Who Makes an Eloquent Address — Louis Elson 
Among the Speakers — George W. Chadwick Enthusiastically 


Indorses the Musical Alliance 


OSTON, MASS., May 10.—A compli- 

mentary dinner was accorded John C. 
Freund, Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, at 
the City Club, Wednesday evening by the 
Boston Vocal Male Teachers’ Association. 
Covers were laid for forty. At the head 
table and to the right of President Mer- 
rill sat Mr. Freund, the honored guest 
of the occasion, while to the left sat 
Louis Elson, dean of Boston’s music 
critics, and George W. Chadwick, the 
composer and director of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. Banks M. 
Davison, president of the Boston Music 
Publishers’ Association, was also a spe- 
cial guest of the association. 

President Leverett B. Merrill intro- 
duced Mr. Freund as one who was leader 
in a great musical mission and whose 
message to the great music world was 
receiving a ready response. Mr. Freund 


by the masterly handling of his theme. 


and great eloquence thrilled the gather- 
ing to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 

Mr. Freund briefly sketched the 
course of the propaganda he has been 
making for the last five years, the effect 


it had had on aiding the development of 
music in this country and especially 
creating a greater appreciation for the 
value of the work of the musician and 
music teacher. He told several amusing 
stories in order to contrast musical condi- 
tions a generation ago with those that 
exist to-day, and ended with a fine pero- 
ration in which he showed that while 
the American people had been thinking 
and dreaming of the day when there 
might be something like peace on earth, 
the Germaus had been dreaming and 
drinking to the day when they could let 
loose Hell on earth. This, said Mr. 
Freund, is not a struggle for supremacy 
between the nations of the old world, in 
which the United States became finally 
involved. It is even more than as to 
whether we shall have democratic or 
autocratic rule. It is, in the last analy- 
sis, a struggle between a cold-blooded, 
remorseless, crue] materialism, and the 
spirituals, justice, honor, truth, liberty, 
which humanity has been evolving 
through the agonies of the ages. It was 
for this that the Star-Spangled Banner 
had been unfurled. At the close of his 
address Mr. Freund was accorded a ris- 
ing vote of thanks. 

Later in the evening, when Mr. Freund 
was asked by Stephen Townsend what 
the Boston Teachers’ Association could 
do to increase its membership and expand 
its usefulness, he said he thought that 
one of the things they should do at once 
would be the inclusion as members of 
the many competent women vocal teach- 
ers who undoubtedly existed in Boston; 
that the organization should get in touch 
with other musical organizations. and 


work particularly for the introduction 
of more and better music in the public 
schools, as that must be the foundation 
on which we should build in our effort to 
become a really musical nation. 

Louis Elson, the music critic of the 
Boston Advertiser, was next called upon 
and in a bantering way chided Mr. 
Freund for launching him upon a music 
critie’s career. It was back in 1873, he 
said, that he met Mr. Freund, who ap- 
pointed him Boston representative of 
Music and Drama, then edited and pub- 
lished by Mr. Freund, the first paper of 
its kind to be started in this country. 


Mr. Elson was rife with reminiscences 0: 
these early days, many of them entire], 
humorous. 

President Merrill asked Mr. Chadwic! 
of the New England Conservatory as t 
whether or not German propaganda wa 
stunting the progress of the America: 
composer. Mr. Chadwick expressed hi 
great pleasure at being privileged t 
listen to the eloquent address of Mi 
Freund. 

“T am absolutely heart and_ sou 
in sympathy with the Musical Alliance. 
of the United States,” he said “so abl; 
inaugurated by Mr. Freund. The time i 
most opportune for just this kind o 
movement. I believe that this Allianc 
should be encouraged by every American 
who has to do with music, whether he bh 
teacher, singer, conductor or composer.’ 
Continuing, he said “that already th: 
American composer has great cause fo: 
encouragement. Last season the Chicag: 
Orchestra programs contained twenty 
four American compositions, while th: 
Boston Symphony Orchestra used eigh 
American compositions. The publi 
school is the place to start the grea 
musical movement. Dr. Karl Muck onc: 
said, ‘You cannot musically educate the 
middle-aged.’ I agree with Mr. Freun« 
that the foundation of a symphony o1 
chestra in a community is not the way, 
to educate the people in music. You have 
got to begin with the child in the schoo! 
in order to develop this latent talent. 
Chamber music represents music of « 
high class and promoters of this kind o! 
music have always been friendly to the 
American composer.” 

The speaker continued: “I am not com- 
petent to answer the question propounded 
by President Merrill. American compos- 
ers are quite naturally sympathetic with 
German music. Their teaching has 
been German and they naturally lean 
toward the German method. A distinct 
trend, however, toward independence is 
already apparent among American com- 
posers. A new movement in music is 
beginning. The French and Russian 
schools less than twenty years old are 
radically different in every way and are 
having a marked effect upon younger 
composers.” 

The question as to the advisability of 
the American Military or Naval bands 
giving some of the Pop concerts was pro- 
posed by the city editor of the Advertiser, 
through its representative led to some in- 
formal discussion. Stephen Townsend 
said that training the child’s voice was 
vital to the future American music. 

W. J. P. 





GABRILOWITSCH TO 
CONDUCT IN DETROIT 


Accepts Directorship of Symphony 
Orchestra at Largest Salary 
Paid Any Conductor 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the noted Rus- 
sian pianist and conductor, on Monday 
accepted the offer tendered to him by 
the management of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra to become its musical 
director. He will begin rehearsals with 
the orchestra late this summer. 

It is understood that Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch will receive the largest salary 
paid to any conductor of a symphony 
orchestra in the United States. The 
Boston Symphony conductorship is said 
to pay $28,000 a season. 

One of the conditions under which Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch undertakes this work will 
be his freedom to continue, to a limited 
extent, his activities as a concert pianist. 
His contract is for one year. 

This eliminates Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
from the race for conductorship of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, in which 
connection he has been conspicuously 
mentioned as a candidate ever since the 
arrest of Dr. Karl Muck. 

The Detroit Orchestra was founded 
four years ago and has been under 
the conductorship of Weston Gales until 
last season, when Mr. Gales resigned. 
The concerts this season were conducted 
by guest conductors, among whom Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch was one. 








Ellis ‘No Longer Boston Symphony 
Manager 


The announcement comes from Boston 
that Charles A. Ellis, who has been the 
manager of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra for the past thirty-three years, 
has resigned this position. W. H. Bren- 
nan, who has been identified with Mr. 
Ellis in the management of the orchestra, 
has been named as his successor. Mr. 
Ellis, it is stated, will continue to manage 
individual artists... 


MR. KAHN IN FRANCE 
ON MUSICAL MISSION 


Will Arrange for Tour Here of 
Symphony Orchestra under 
Conductorship of Messager 


It became known this week that Otto 
H. Kahn, chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, had gone to France to arrange, 
among other matters, for important mu- 


sical undertakings. 

One of the projects which will receive 
Mr. Kahn’s attention is ‘the proposed 
tour in America of a symphony orches- 
tra made up of prominent French musi- 
cians to be conducted by André Mes- 
sager, the noted French composer and 
director. The tour will be handled by 
the society which is interested in the 
French theater in New York City. 

Mr. Kahn will undoubtedly negotiate 
for certain prominent French singers 
for the forthcoming season at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House and arrange, per- 





haps, for the production in New York of 


one or more French operatic novelties. 





Defense Society Objects to German 
Music on Baldwin’s Program 


The American Defense _ Society, 
through the chairman of the “Committee 
for Suppressing All Things German,’ 
has protested against the inclusion of 
music by Bach, Schubert and Wagner on 
Samuel A. Baldwin’s program at the 
free organ recital given at New York 
City College on May 7. 





Caruso to Sing for Red Cross 


Enrico Caruso has offered his services 
to the Red Cross in its drive for the sec- 
ond Red Cross War Fund campaign, 
Monday evening, May 27. The Metro- 
politan Opera House, the services of ° 
number of artists, and the opera orches- 
tra have been donated for the perform 
ance, the entire proceeds of which will be 
devoted to the Red Cross. 
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nessage as he sees it with a firmness 
nd precision that leaves no room for 
uubt as to his meaning. And this 
eaning is always of high artistic level 
ind, above all, sincerely musical. Up to 
‘he present, Cincinnati has known him 














Stillman Kelley, Composer of 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” 


Edgar 


only as one of the greatest of living vio- 
linists and as an orchestral conductor of 
experience and effectiveness. The per- 
formance of Tuesday evening showed 
him to be also a choral conductor of high 
ability, which gives the city the oppor- 
tunity of once more congratulating itself 
upon his acquisition. His advent marks a 
distinct epoch in the musical development 
of this already highly developed center 
of art, which has in the past numbered 
many of the most famous of musicians 
among its active workers in this field. 
The performance of the Bach “Passion 
According to St. Matthew,” which took 
place Wednesday evening, was the first 
repetition of this monumental work at 
these festivals in ten years. The work 
was given in complete form, therefore it 
had been found necessary to divide the 
performance into two parts, the first be- 
ginning at five o’clock and the second at 
8.45, an arrangement which proved high- 
ly satisfactory. As is customary, the 
performance of the great work was car- 
ried through without audible signs of ap- 
proval on part of the audience, the latter 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


receiving it with the reverential silence 
due it. In the same spirit of reverence 
was it interpreted by Ysaye, with the 
proper co-operation of the forces under 
his command. The conductor seemed to 
feel the responsibility resting upon him 
and worked seriously, doing full justice 
to the master. The various obbligatos 
and incidental solos with which the mu- 
sic abounds were effectively played by 
various members of the orchestra. The 
old instruments to which some of these 
parts were originally assigned were used 
in their performance. 

As the different choruses are full of 
the greatest difficulties, a particularly 
hard task devolved upon the festival 
chorus organization, but as the latter 
contains many of the old-timers, who 
have faced such tasks frequently, there 
was not only no cause for complaint, but, 
on the contrary, all reason for praise. 
A notable feature was the singing of the 
boys’ choir in their numbers during the 
first part of the performance. Among 
the most attractive features were. the 
chorales, which are dispersed throughout 
the work, and which were beautifully 
sung by the chorus. 

All the festival soloists, with the ex- 
ception of Martinelli, appeared. Mme. 
Matzenauer, with her glorious voice and 
splendid art, appeared to rare advantage 
and was the star of the evening. The 
“OQ Pardon Me” was the gem of the per- 
formance. Reinald Werrenrath’s fine, 
mellow voice and highly expressive ging- 
ing, and Lambert Murphy’s no less pleas- 
ing voice and performance, were among 
the pleasant surprises. The young con- 
tralto, Merle Alcock, sustained her part 
— All the others were accepta- 

e. 

There is that in Ysaye’s reading of the 
“St. Matthew Passion,” which was also 
the case in “The Seasons.” It differs 
quite materially from accepted stand- 
ards. Most of the tempi are taken much 
more sedately than is customary, and he 
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Kline L. Roberts, Manager of the Cincinnati Orchestra; Eugen Ysaye, Conduc- 
tor; J. Hermann Thuman, Business Manager of the Festival 
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Merle Alcock, Mabel Garrison and Reinald Werrenrath 


seems to lay no particular stress upon 
the more dramatic instances of the com- 
position. It has generally been the cus- 


tom of Bach experts to make these in- 
stances stand out prominently, and thus 
add decidedly to the sometimes absolute- 
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ly necessary variety. Why Ysaye does 
not follow this plan is inexplicable. Or- 
ganist Staderman rendered valuable as- 
sistance. 

The first of the matinée concerts given 
took place Thursday. It was devoted en- 
tirely to orchestral and operatic num- 
bers, Mme. Matzenauer being the solo- 
ist. The program contained the follow- 
ing numbers: “Fidelio” Overture and 
“Eroica’” Symphony, Beethoven; Sym- 
phonic Variations, “Istar,” D’Indy; 
Poem, “Exil,” Ysaye; ‘“Siegfried’s 
Death” and “Briinnhilde’s Immolation” 
from “Gotterdammerung,”’ Wagner. 
Present in the audience was the Belgian 
Minister in Washington, Baron de Car- 
tier, who had come to Cincinnati especial- 
ly for this occasion. The novelty of the 
afternoon, Ysaye’s tone poem, had been 
awaited with especial interest, for it 
presented the violinist and conductor in 
a new capacity as far as Cincinnati was 
concerned. The work is scored for vio- 
lins and violas exclusively, naturaly both 
of these orchestral sections being vari- 
ously divided, to procure the necessary 
harmonic effects. The composition is of 
decidedly modern tendenty both as to 
contents and treatment, reminding in 
general somewhat strongly of Debussy, 
without, however, at any place giving 
cause for the charge of plagiarism. Its 
indefinite form and apparently vague 
wanderings stamp it as being entirely 
impressionistic, the mere tonal depiction 
of a mood. Clothed in rich harmonies 
and skilfully scored, its wailing phrases 
could not fail to impress the listener 
deeply. 

_ At the close of the performance of his 
opus—the first, by the way—Ysaye was 
made the object of one of the most re- 
markable demonstrations Music Hall has 
ever witnessed. Every restraint was 
trodden under foot by the audience in its 
endeavor to pay homage to the composer. 
He was presented with two laurel 
wreaths, one decorated with the Belgian 
colors, the other with the red, white and 
blue. There have been some mistaken 
interpretations placed upon the meaning 
of the work by various critics and listen- 
ers. According to Ysaye’s own ex- 
planation, he meant to express the grief 
of a lonely soul torn from its sister soul, 
being, so to speak, in exile. This he has 
succeeded in depicting in an admirable 
and deeply touching manner. Particular- 
ly effective is the final resignation amid 
general gloom. The work was beautiful- 
ly played by the orchestra. 


Tribute to Slain Warriors 


The “Fidelio” Overture, which opened 
the program, was given a smooth and in- 
teresting performance. Then followed 
one of the most impressive interpreta- 
tions of the “Eroica’” Symphony ever 
heard in this city. Leader and orches- 
tra seemed alike to be inspired; the audi- 
ence listened as if spellbound. It was 


[Continued on page 6] 
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the first time, since accepting the post of 
director of the symphony orchestra, that 
Ysaye had essayed a Beethoven sym- 
phony. If there were any doubts as to 
his ability successfully to acquit himself 
of this task they were instantly hushed 
after the first few opening measures of 
the first movement, whi-h was read with 
that broad sweep and impressiveness 
that knows no resistance and which the 
compositions of no other composer de- 
mand so much at Beethoven’s, and par- 
ticularly this work. At the end of this 
movement Ysaye turned to the audience 
and announced: “We will now play the 
Funeral March in honor of the dead 
upon the battlefields.” As one man the 
listeners rose to their feet and remained 
standing until the march was ended. At 
its finish there was no attempt to ap- 
plaud, the experience had been too sol- 
emn for external manifestations. Ysaye’s 
tempo of the Funeral March was some- 
what livelier than that generally taken. 
The wonderful scherzo and the last move- 
ment were given in the same impressive 
manner as the two preceding ones. The 
“Istar” Variations and “Siegfried’s 
Death” were among the best things the 
orchestra has done for some time. The 
conductor’s reading of these works was 
superb. 

Mme. Matzenauer probably never sang 
better in her life. Her glorious voice, 
her warmth, her artistic perception make 
her an ideal singer. Before such 
endeavors criticism must bow its head 
and remain silent. As far as is hu- 
manly possible her performance Thurs- 
day afternoon was impeccable. Her 
singing of the aria from “Fidelio” made 
a lasting impression, which was, how- 
ever, as nothing compared to that called 
forth when she gave the “Immolation 
Scene” from “Gétterdammerung.” Your 
correspondent has heard this scene sung 
by various of the world’s greatest Wag- 
ner experts, but never before has the 
effect of it been so overpowering as upon 
this occasion. With it Mme. Matzenauer 
at once established herself as the fa- 
vorite among the soloists of the Festival. 
She reaped a veritable ovation, which 
she had richly deserved. During this 
concert the audience was particularly en- 
thusiastic. 


Premiére of “Pilgrim’s Progress” 


The eagerly awaited first performance 
of Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s new choral 
work, “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” took 
place Friday evening. For the first time 
the house was entirely sold out, many 
being forced to stand. The event was of 
special importance and interest to Cin- 
cinnatians, for of late years Mr. Kelley 
has been to all intents and purposes a 
resident of the city, residing at Oxford, 
Ohio, but a short distance from here, 
and being the head of the composition de- 
partment in one of the city’s leading 
music schools. Only a few years ago Mr. 
Kelley had reaped many laurels and con- 
siderable fame with his “New England 
Symphony” and, of course, everybody was 
anxious to hear his latest work, which, 
it seems, was written especially for this 
festival. In “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
Mr. Kelley had the collaboration of a 
former Cincinnatian, Elizabeth Hodgkin- 
son, who offered him the text for a mus- 
ical miracle play based upon Bunyan’s 
famous book. The text is in poetic form 
inclining at times much to the dramatic, 
as is but natural considering its original 
source. It consequently gives the com- 
poser rather a wider scope for expres- 
sion than is the case with the accepted 
oratorio text. Mrs. Hodgkinson’s original 
version of Bunyan’s allegory was divided 
into seven parts. This precluded its be- 
ing used in its meg for musical pur- 
poses, so a proper selection of the ma- 
terial was made. As it stands the work 
is divided into three parts. 

The Dreamer has been entrusted with 
the task of telling what is necessary of 
the story, thus taking the part of the 
Evangelist or Narrator in “Passion 
Music.” During the first part the scenes 
in the City of Destruction are described. 
Evangelist warns Christian to leave the 
city, whose people are full of dire fore- 
boding of the fate that is to befall them. 
Christian listens to Evangelist and de- 
parts for the New Jerusalem. He soon 
enters the Valley of Humiliation, after 
which follows the fight with Appolyon, 
in which he is grievously wounded, but 
soon recovers owing to the exhortations 
of the Celestial Voices. The second part 


describes the experiences of Christian in 
Vanity Fair, where he and his compan- 
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Clarence Whitehill, Florence Hinkle, Margaret Matzenauer and Charles T. Tittman—Quartet of Cincinnati Festival Soloisi; 


ions Faithful and Hopeful are exposed to 
the temptations of all worldly and fleshly 
desires, represented by Money, Love, 
Atheist, Worldly Wiseman and Madam 
Bubble. They resist all efforts to dis- 
tract them, and in the third part pass on 
to the Delectable Mountains, cross the 
river and are finally allowed to enter 
the Celestial City. 


Kelley Surmounts Great Task 


It is upon this material that Mr. Kelley 
has built his work, and, be it said, to a 
great extent successfully. It is material 
that would tax any living composer to 
the utmost. At the same time it offers 
such a chance for variety in musical ex- 
pression that it must be classed as ex- 
ceedingly attractive to the creative musi- 
cian, especially if he be of a religious 
turn of mind. Mr. Kelley’s modern tend- 
encies are as strongly in evidence as be- 
fore in his “New England” Symphony, 
especially as regards his treatment of the 
orchestral forces and the choral voices. 
The work abounds in chromatic combina- 
tions and melodic turns, some of them 
exceedingly effective, yet very difficult of 
performance., This is especially true of 
various of the chorus passages. The first 
part of the work seems at first hearing 
to be musically the most important and 
best. The short introduction is conceived 
in the proper mood and the early chorus 
numbers bear out the good impression 
made by it. A little later there is some 
evidence of triviality, even the otherwise 
delightful pastoral scene in the Valley of 
Humiliation not being free therefrom. 
The Appolyon scene, with its chorus of 
Fiends and Appolyon’s finely conceived 
entrance solo, is mainly very successful, 
still it is apparent that at times there 
was miscalculation of effect on part of 
the composer, notably as far as the or- 
chestral forces are concerned. The final 
chorus of this part, “Yea, Thine Re- 
deemer Liveth,” is of fine harmonic text- 
ure and has a stirring climax. The sec- 
ond part, as is in keeping with its title, 
abounds in matter that is light and airy. 
Here again the composer resorts occa- 
sionally to triviality and besides employs 
too many repetitions of such matter. The 
skillful use of the pruning knife would 
certainly be of great advantage in this 
part and heighten its effectiveness. There 
is too much reminiscence of the popular 
style, without compensation in the form 
of variety. 

Very clever is the way Mr. Kelléy 
uses the choral-like chorus, “Love Not the 
World,” in contrapuntal combination with 
various of the solo parts. The last part 
dealing with the “Delectable Mountains” 
and “The Entrance into the Celestial 
City” contains many beautiful orchestral 
and choral effects, but could also be sub- 
jected to the pruning process. 

As the soloists appeared at their post 
there was just such a tremendous out- 
burst of applause as had greeted Ysaye 
just a few minutes before. It was con- 
spicuously directed principally at Mme. 
Matzenauer, whose glorious. offerings 
Thursday afternoon had evidently not 
been forgotten by a grateful public. The 
artist’s activities this evening were, how- 
ever, limited, confining themselves mainly 
to the delivery of one solo number, which, 
however, was sung in her own inimitable 


manner and brought forth more salvos 
of deserved applause. 

The bulk of the evening’s task as to the 
solos fell upon the shoulders of Charles 
Tittman, who was assigned the task of 
singing the Dreamer, and Reinald Wer- 
renrath, who took care of the part of 
Christian. Mr. Tittman sang well and 
his efforts were received with pleasure. 

The more one hears of Mr. Werren- 
rath the better one likes him. Besides 
displaying an exceedingly beautiful and 
sympathetic voice, he is evidently an ar- 
tist of sincerity and possessed of musi- 
cianship of high order. The local public 
was delighted to hear of his engagement 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company 
for next season. Barring deviations from 
pitch Clarence Whitehill gave the part 
of Appolyon a good and dramatic inter- 
pretation. 

Lambert Murphy’s delightful tenor 
voice again pleased everybody in one of 
the smaller parts. 

Florence Hinkle sang an interpolated 
number in the first part with splendid 
effect. 

Mabel Garrison, Merle Alcock and 
Carl Formes all held up their end of the 
performance in unusually fine style. One 
of the features was the singing of the 
Shepherd’s Song by Master Spargo, a 
local boy soprano, who sang with much 
assurance and in good taste. 

The work of the chorus and children 
was generally commendable in view of 
the difficulties they had to contend with. 
Of course, Ysaye was the central figure, 
dominating everything. 


“Carillon” Creates Furore 


Saturday afternoon was again devoted 
to an orchestral concert with Giovanni 
Martinelli as soloist. The most sensa- 
tional feature of the festival was the 
performance of Elgar’s “Carillon.” The 
performance of the poem was from the 
beginning received with deep attention. 
When the actor arrived at the words 
“4 Berlin” everyone rose and remained 
so until the end. Then there was an in- 
describable scene of approving turmoil 
and applause. It was as if a hurricane 
of frenzied patriotism had taken hold of 
the audience. Had the scene been re- 
hearsed, it could not have been half as 
vivid. Everybody was carried away. 
Handkerchiefs waved, there were shouts 
of approval, stamping of feet and many 
other similar demonstrations, which 
would not be quieted for some minutes. 

The program was opened with a splen- 
did performance of Mozart’s “Don Gio- 
vanni” Overture. The next orchestral 
number was Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” 
Symphony, which received a fine reading 
throughout. Two episodes from Franck’s 
“Psyche” followed. Musically the com- 
position is hardly up to its composer’s 
high standard, yet even at that it is dis- 
tinctly worth while listening to. The 
performance of these excerpts was one 
of the finest accomplishments of the fes- 
tival. Chabrier’s “Marche Joyeuse” was 
given a rousing reading. 

Martinelli’s second number was Beet- 
hoven’s “Adelaide,” which he sang splen- 
didly, albeit his tempo was much too 
slow. His wonderful voice brought him 
rounds and rounds of applause. He 
scored most heavily, however, in the air 











from “Don Giovanni,” “Il Mio Tesoro,” 
which was much better adapted to him 
musically and temperamentally. = This 
concert was without doubt the most en- 
joyable performance of the festival. 


Italian Works Attract 


Saturday evening the final perforn- 
ance was given. The first half of the 
evening was devoted to Rossini’s oft- 
heard “Stabat Mater,” the second to 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “The New Life.” The 


auditorium again was packed. The 
numbers had not failed to exert 
their well-known popular attraction. 


Especially is this true of the Rossini 
opus. Conductor, chorus, orchestra and 
soloists were all on their mettle, and the 
result was about as brilliant a perform- 
ance of this work as has been heard here. 
Of course, the “Inflammatus,” splendidly 
sung by Florence Hinkle, was the favor- 
ite number. Miss Hinkle’s voice is most 
admirably adapted for the number, which 
she sang with great fervor and bril- 
liancy. She received an ovation. An- 
other fine performance was that of Mar- 
tinelli in “Cujus Animam.” He took his 
hearers by storm and fully repeated his 
great success of the afternoon. Matzen- 
auer’s “Fac ut Portem” was another tri- 
umph for this splendid artist, while 
Mr. Tittman did well with his assign- 
ments. Of the rarest beauty was the 
singing of the duet, “Quis est Homo,” by 
Mme. Matzenauer and Mme. Hinkle. The 
first of the quartets, “Sancta Mater,” 
could hardly have received a finer per- 
formance than that accorded it on this 
occasion. The second, “Quando Corpus,” 
suffered somewhat owing to one of the 
singers falling badly from the true 
pitch. The chorus did its work mag- 
nificently, as did the orchestra. At the 
close of this part the audience went 
fairly wild with approval. -Louis Ehr- 
gott, who had charge of the training of 
the chorus, was led forward by Ysaye 
and received an ovation which he wil! 
not soon forget, although it certainly 
was no more than he had deserved fo! 
his efficient work with his charges, wh 
certainly kept up to high standards. 

The soloists were Clarence Whitehi!! 
and Mabel Garrison. Whitehill had his 
best chance of the festival. His work 
was also the best he has done during the 
week. Especially to be mentioned amony 
his numbers are “More Lovely Than the 
Rose,” “Lo, All Thy Sisters,” and “You, 
That the Burden Bear.” Mabel Garrison 
was splendid, displaying in her numbers 
an exquisite tone production and beauti- 
ful delivery. Emil Heermann again dis 
tinguished himself with the incidenta! 
solo passages for the violin. 


All of Cincinnati’s prominent musi- 


cians were to be seen at the perform- 
ances. 


concerts as their time allowed. The Con 
servatory of Music was likewise we!! 


represented by Bertha and Wanda Baur 


and members of the faculty, among who! 


were P. A. Tirindelli, George Leighton, 
Frederic Shailer Evans, Dr. Fery Lule 
Minnie Tracy 
and Grace Gardner also were steady at- 


and Theodore Bohlmann. 


tendants. LouIs GERARD STURM. 





From the forces of the College 
of Music Albino Gorno, A. J. Gantvoort. 
Hans Schroeder were regular attendant:. 
while others of the faculty attended the 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


“The Prussian is a beast—civilization 
will make him ferocious!” 

Who said or wrote that? Possibly you 
may say it was some angry Frenchman, 
or Italian, or Englishman, full of hate 
for the Teutons. Not a bit of it. That 
was written by Goethe. Or, to give him 
his full appellation, by Johann Wolfgang 
von Goethe, the greatest poet Germany 
ever produced. It was more than an in- 
dictment. It was a prophecy which the 
Prussians have not only fulfilled, but 
have forced the German people to follow 
their lead and also fulfill. 

I say this for the reason that there are 
tens of thousands of Germans in this 
country to-day, especially those in the 
musical world, and, indeed, some of them 
are in the musical industries, who are 
either secretly pro-German or who are 
unable to find reasons why they should 
abjure their faith in the Fatherland. I 
would ask all such: Why did you come 
here? Or why did your parents come 
here? Surely the reply must be because 


they thought they would have greater 
opportunity to make a living, to win suc- 
cess in the United States than they knew 
they would have in the Fatherland. For 
it is obvious that people do not emigrate 
except with the hope of improving their 
condition. If they have won success 
through the greater opportunity afforded 
them here, is it not fair and just that 
they should yield absolute obedience to 
the Government and the laws of the 
country which has protected them in suc- 
cessfully exploiting this opportunity? 
* aK * 

There is, however, another and indeed 
a greater reason why the German musi- 
cian should have not the slightest diffi- 
culty in determining where he stands in 
this business. The Fatherland he remem- 
bers, the land of poetry and song, of the 
great composers, musicians, artists, sci- 
entists, poets, the land of the Christmas 
tree and gemiitlichkeit, is not the Ger- 
many that is fighting to-day. That Ger- 
many is, in the words of Goethe, a 
“ferocious beast.” 

It is quite unnecessary for me to go 
into the long list of crimes which the 
Teuton rulers and the nations that have 
backed them up have committed since 
they precipitated this world horror. 
They are known to-day to all in this 
country, just as it is known to all, in- 
cluding the Germans here, that the plea 
made by the German Government that 
they were attacked is ludicrously false, 
so pronounced by Count Lichnowsky, 
their own ambassador in London at the 
time. / 

The Germany of to-day stands not 
merely for a cold-blooded materialism 
which sees no moral law in the universe, 
but for a materialism that believes that 
the earth, the nations thereof, and all 
their wealth, and even their women, be- 
long to the one with the strongest mailed 
fist. So the mask has finally been thrown 
aside, and Germany stands revealed as 
out for world dominion, failing in which 
she is out to destroy the world and the 
peoples thereof. 

This, therefore, is not a quarrel be- 
tween nations, emperors and kings, re- 
publics and autocracies. It is not merely 
to settle whether Germania or Britannia 
shall rule the waves. It is not even to 
make the world’safe for democracy. This 
is a fight to a finish between a govern- 
ment by force, by brutality, and indeed 


by bestiality, which knows neither jus- 
tice, truth nor honor, and a government 
by reason, by right, by law. 

Civilization—indeed, more than civili- 
zation—humanity itself is at stake. If 
this be the issue, where does the German 
stand? This question he must decide— 
and quickly. For if it be not decided 
by him, it will be decided for him. He 
will have to declare himself, whether he 
stands for civilization or for barbarism. 
He cannot straddle the issue and call 
himself a German-American. And if he 
does not like it he is perfectly free to 
return whence he came, as soon as the 
war is over. 

« * * 


Much has been said about German 
“Kultur,” and the press in Germany has 
boasted of imposing this “Kultur” on 
the world by force of arms. What is this 
German “Kultur”? Let James W. 
Gerard, our former Ambassador to Ber- 
lin, answer you. I quote from his new 
work, ‘Face to Face with Kaiserism.” 

“German ‘Kultur,’ ” writes Mr. Gerard, 
“is a certain . efficiency of government 
obtained by keeping the majority of the 
people out of all voice in governmental 
affairs, a certain low cost of manufac- 
tured products or of carrying charges in 
the shipping trades made possible by 
enslaving the workmen who toil long 
hours for small wages—a certain su- 
periority in chemical production because 
trained chemists, willing to work at one 
semi-mechanical task, can be hired for 
less than a Fifth Avenue butler is paid 
in America, and a certain pre-eminence 
in military affairs reached by subjecting 
the mass of the people to brutal, boorish, 
non-commissioned officers and the galling 
yoke of a militaristic system. 

“Subtract the German Jews,” continues 
Mr. Gerard, and in the lines of real cul- 
ture there would be little of the real thing 
left in Germany. Gutman, Bleichroeder, 
von Swabach, Friedlander-Fuld, Rath- 
enau, Simon, Warburg in finance; Bor- 
chardt and others in surgery, and almost 
the whole medical profession; the Meyers, 
the Ehrlichs, Bamberger, Hugo Schiff, 
Newburger, Bertheim, Paul Jacobson, in 
chemistry and research; Mendelssohn, 
and others, in music; Harden, Theodor 
Wolf, Georg Bernhard and Professor 
Stein in journalism.” 

And if Germany is so enlightened a 
nation what is the condition of the Jews 
in Germany? Not much better than it 
was in Russia. Refused commissions in 
the standing army. Compelled to re- 
nounce their religion before being eligible 
for nobility or a court function. Practi- 
cally excluded from university professor- 
ships. _Considered socially _ inferior. 
Until quite recently the Jews of Germany 
lived under disabilities that had survived 
from the Middle Ages. They were not 
allowed to bear Christian names. The 
marriages of Jews and Christians were 
forbidden. Jews could not own houses 
and lands. They were not permitted to 
engage in agriculture and could not be- 
come members of the guilds or unions of 
handicraftsmen. When a Jew travelled 
he was compelled to pay a tax in each 
province through which he passed. Jews 
attending the fair at Frankfort on the 
Oder were compelled to pay a head tax, 
and were admitted to Leipzig and Dres- 
den on condition that they might be ex- 
pelled at any time. Berlin Jews were 
compelled to buy annually a certain quan- 
tity of porcelain, derisively called “Jew’s 
porcelain,” from the Royal manufactory, 
and to sell it abroad. When a Jew mar- 
ried he had to get permission and an 
annual impost was paid on each member 
of the family, while only one son could 
remain at home, and the others were 
forced to seek their fortune abroad. The 
Jews could worship in their own way, in 
some states, provided they used only two 
small rooms and made no noise. 

Now, my friends, what shall we say of 
the German Jew, especially the German 
Jewish musician, or his descendants, in 
this country, who have found a haven of 
hope and opportunity here, who still 
cling to the Fatherland that disfran- 
chised and dishonored them? 

* * * 


Stuart P. Sherman has written a book 
entitled “On Contemporary Literature,” 
published by Henry Holt & Co. It is a 
constructive work of literary criticism. 
It faces squarely the problem of life. It 
is Mr. Sherman’s opinion that we have 
been led astray of late years by a nat- 
uralistic philosophy which has taught us 
to repudiate all human standards. Our 
consciences, he says, have trotted in the 
rut of events and we have made our truth 
as we needed it. This is to be on a par 
with the primitive savage. 

“We have trusted our instincts,” says 
Mr. Sherman, “long enough to sound the 
depths of their treacherousness. We have 
followed nature to the last ditch and 
ditch water. In these days when the edu- 
cator returning from the observation of 
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the dog-kennel with a treatise on animal 
behavior, thinks he has a real clue to the 
education of children; when the crimin- 
ologist with a handful of cranial meas- 
urements imagines that he has solved the 
problem of evil; when the clergyman dis- 
cusses the ethics of the spirit of medita- 
tion on the phagocytes in the blood; when 
the novelist returning from the zoologi- 
cal gardens wishes to revise the relations 
of the sexes so as to satisfy the average 
man’s natural craving for three wives; 
when the statesman after due reflection 
on the ‘survival of the fittest’ feels justi- 
fied in devouring his neighbors—in the 
presence of all these appeals to nature 
we may wisely welcome any indication of 
a counter-revolution.” 

The present war is revealed as a con- 
flict between the master of the “law for 
things” and the servants of the “law for 
man.” 

Both this eminent writer and Mr. Ger- 
ard, however, fail to give due stress to a 
factor which has dominated the Germans 
and had a greater power, even than the 
long process of education through the 
press, the literature, the pulpit, in forcing 
them to adopt the shameless course they 
have. And that factor is described by the 
single word “fear!” 

The German knew that if he did not 
conform to the smallest edict issued by 
the most humble member of the Govern- 
ment service he would be subjected to 
social ostracism. As for being able to 
rise, whether in business or a profession, 
that would be out of the question. There 
was only hope of advancement through 
absolute subservience. But even this did 
not measure up to the power exercised by 
brute force. Anything like open revolt 
against the system, unendurable to rea- 
sonable human creatures, meant death. 
That has been the potent force which has 
driven the German people, the German 
soldiery, to commit the horrors that they 
have perpetrated. Fear! Fear of the 
officer behind him, who would shoot him 
in the back if he did not obey. And be- 
hind that officer were other officers, court 


’ martial, a volley, and it was over 


* * * 


In a recent work just issued by the 
Century Company, Otto H. Kahn, the 
well-known banker and chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, in discussing these very 
questions, from the point of view of Ger- 


man-born Americans, says: 


“We will not permit the blood in our 
veins to drown the conscience in our 
breasts. We will heed the call of honor 
bevond the call of race.” 

That puts the case tersely and onty. 

By the bye, gossip has been very busy 


concerning Mr. Kahn’s present where- 
abouts. The story was afloat to the effect 
that he wanted to go to Italy with 
Cleofonte Campanini, but “they” wouldn’t 
let him. Whether “they” referred to the 
State Department or not is more than I 
can say. Then there was another story 
to the effect that Mr. Kahn had gone to 
England on an important financial mis- 
sion. Finally, the story goes, as you may 
have heard, that he is in Paris negotiat- 
ing for some important musical enter- 
prises to come over here, among them a 
symphony orchestra under André Mes- 
sager. No doubt Mr. Kahn sees the im- 
portance of strengthening the répertoire 
for next season at the opera house. Being 
very enterprising, he is quick to realize 
that with the present tremendous popu- 
larity of the French people, and indeed of 
everything French, in this country, it 
would be a good time to have some of the 
noted French musical organizations visit 
” * * * 

Did you read how General Pershing 
cabled the War Department in Washing- 
ton an urgent appeal for a director of 
camp singing? The General is said to 
have found that singing is even more im- 
portant to the morale of the men at the 
front than in the rookie days in the train- 
ing camps. Stanley Hawkins, director of 
camp singing for the army Y. M. C. A. 
since the early days of Camp Dix, has 
been chosen, and will proceed as soon as 
possible “over there.” 

You also no doubt read how Governor 
Brumbaugh followed his proclamation 
that was the result of your editor’s a4- 
dress in the House of Representatives, by 
another, in which he designated May 17 
as Music Day in Pennsylvania, and in 
which he gave special emphasis to the 
fact that the loyalty of a people is pro- 
moted by song and by the marching of 
singing groups. He also calls especial 
attention to the need of the schools and 
other singing units singing songs and 
hymns composed by Pennsylvanians or 
set to music by Pennsylvanians. 

Meantime, the value of song was 
recognized for the first time in the Police 
Parade, when the Policemen’s Glee Club, 
stationed in front of the reviewing stand, 
where Mayor Hylan and the other city 
officials stood, gave a number of patri- 
otic songs, and wound up with the Sol- 
diers’ Chorus from “Faust” in such a 
manner as to provoke a very roar of 
enthusiastic applause. 

Everywhere our people are not only 
singing but marching and singing. That 
is another proof that the war spirit is 
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rising in this country They are organ- 
izing great concert companies, with such 
distinguished artists as Caruso, Godow- 
sky, Farrar and others, who are going to 
given concerts for the benefit of the Red 
Cross. 

Music is in the air! Curious, isn’t it, 
that a great war shall have finally shown 
this nation the value of music in our 
human life, and thus the truth is being 
brought home to millions of people who 
never thought of it before. 

I wonder wiether the growing enthusi- 
asm for music, for song, will penetrate 
the brains of some of the educators, who 
even in our leadiny colleges and schools 
have steadily set their faces against it as 
being unworthy to be included in the 
curriculum of a young man who had a 
serious purpose in life? 

I wonder whether it will reach the 
breasts of some of the legislators in 
Washington who would close down the 
musical instrument factories as ‘“non- 
essential,” not realizing that back of the 
music of the country are these very in- 
dustries ? 

* ok * 

So the attention of District Attorney 
Swann has been finally directed to the 
charitable activities of the Aberdeens— 
Lord and Lady. It seems this came about 
through a recent fiasco at Carnegie Hall, 
when the Aberdeens advertised a big con- 
cert for charitable purposes, in which a 
number of prominent actors and actresses 
and the nationally renowned Charlie 
Chaplin were to nt & part with them in 
raising money. The performance, you 
know, had been announced at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, but evidently for 
good reasons it was not given there. 

During the investigation made by the 
District Attorney it came out and was 
quoted in the press that Lord and Lady 
Aberdeen had collected some $40,000, not 
for war charities, but for certain other 
charities in which Lady Aberdeen is in- 
terested. Lord Aberdeen, when ques- 
tioned, stated that his wife kept the ac- 
counts and the cash, which was ahways 
known among those who knew anything 
about these estimable members of the 
English nobility. He also stated that of 
the amounts collected he knew of one 
sum of a thousand, and another of twen- 
ty-five hundred, that had been cabled to 

urope. Incidentally he disclosed the 
fact that he and Lady Aberdeen expected 
to get their personal expenses out of the 
affair, which, however, he did not think 
would amount to more than 15 or 20 per 
cent of the whole amount which had been 
subscribed by charitable people. 

You. may remember that some time 
ago, referring to a big community “sing” 
at the Hippodrome, led by Harry Barn- 
hart, I felt impelled to refer to the dis- 
courteous behavior of Lord Aberdeen on 
that occasion. 

They tell some good stories of Aber- 
deen’s penuriousness. It seems he would 
often invite somebody. to travel in a taxi 
with him, but always managed to have 
left his pocketbook behind. But the most 
humorous story told of him is that he 
was once gazing wistfully out to sea at 

ewport, where he was being entertained 

_with.his wife, and as he gazed he took 
from his pocket a silver dollar, which his 
wife had given him that morning, as was 
her-custom, for expenses. , For a long 
time he meditated. Should he spend the 
money? Should he devote it to the Red 
Cross? Should he keep it? He finally 
decided to keep it! 

However, as the worthy lord has an- 
nounced his intention of returning to 
England with his good wife, all I can do 
now is to wish them both “bon voyage!” 


W. J. Henderson, of the Sun, now ad- 
mits that he was in error in speaking 
of the version of the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” made by Messrs. Sonneck, Dam- 
rosch and ‘Sousa as “official.”” You may 
recall that he took the occasion, some 
weeks ago, to berate Gatti-Casazza for 
not instructing the orchestra at the 
Metropolitan when it played the national 
anthem to use the official version, on 
which I discoursed, only to find out later 
(as I wrote you last week) that the 
Government had not made the version 
“official.” 

Mr. Henderson, in admitting that he 
was in error, says that the “Damrosch- 
Sousa-Sonneck version has no official 
standing, but remains suspended in air 
like the coffin of Mohammed. A depart- 
ment of the national government, which 
shall be nameless, incited the five to make 
the version, and then forgot it, and them. 
There was a time when this desertion 
might have seemed to be a final verdict 
as to the unsuitability of the version. 
But such is not the case in this instance.” 

I believe I am better informed than Mr. 
Henderson. I have it on what I consider 
good authority that the Government 
would have declared the Damrosch-Sousa- 
Sonneck version official had they not re- 
ceived protests against it from all parts 
of the country, from responsible musi- 
cians, bandmasters and others. In view 
of these protests they declined to make 
the version “official.” 

Meanwhile, let me tell you that re- 
cently in Boston, during the convention 
of the Eastern Music Supervisors} a 
meeting was held of prominent educators 
and publishers, for the purpose of get- 
ting out a version of the national 
anthem which will be submitted to the 
Government for its approval. This sym- 
posium included Professor Peter W. Dy- 
kema, the distinguished educator of the 
University of Wisconsin; Prof. Osbourne 
McConathy, of Northwestern University; 
Hollis E. Dann, of Cornell; Walter R. 
Spalding, of Harvard; Frederick Con- 
verse, of Boston; John Alden Carpenter, 
of Chicago; Wallace Goodrich, of the 
New England Conservatory; E. W. New- 
ton, of Ginn & Co.; Arthur Edward 
Johnstone, of the American Book Com- 
pany; C. C. Birchard, of the Birchard 
Co.; Carl Engel, of the Boston Music 
Company, and Wm. Arms Fisher, the 
able editor of publications connected with 
the great house of Oliver Ditson Co. 

Should this version be accepted by the 
Government it will not be copyrighted, 
but will be left open to all publishers 
all over the country. 

a * * 


The unanimous election of Charles M. 
Schwab as president of the Oratorio So- 
ciety, to succeed Andrew Carnegie, who 
has been the president for some thirty 
years, is a well-merited tribute to Mr. 
Schwab’s interest in music, which has 
not merely been that of a rich dilettante 
seeking to use a great art to advance his 
popularity or social position. Schwab, 
you know, has been at the back of the 
celebrated Bethlehem Bach Choir, one of 
the most noted choral organizations in 
the country, which dates to the pioneer 
days of 1741, when it was founded by the 
Moravians in Bethlehem. On the turn 
of the century there was a lapse of a 
few years, and the resumption of the 
festivals in Lehigh University in 1911 
was instigated by Mr. Schwab, who bore 
a large portion of the deficit. Schwab 
does not patronize music as a fad of a 
millionaire. Ever since he was a boy 
music has had a place in his life. His 
aunts were choir singers. His grand- 
father led a choir. His sister is a direc- 
tor of music at St. Joseph’s Mother 
House, Greensburg, Pa., and is consid- 
ered to be a pianist of ability. 

As a boy Schwab began to study the 
violin, and at St. Francis’ College in 
Loretto he studied music under Father 
Bowen. But his great love has always 





Remarkable Artist-Pupil 


‘ was a revelation—A phenomenal baritone.” 
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Soloist with Portland, Ore., Apollo Club 
Following Julla Claussen and Theo. Karle, recent soloists 
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been for the organ. It will interest 
many of the young children to whom 
your Editor has appealed that they 
should continue an interest in music, 
especially if they have shown any musi- 
cal ability, to know that it was through 
Schwab’s clever playing on the violin 
that he first attracted the attention of 
Andrew Carnegie. After that his rise 
was rapid. Wee 

The high price of cotton has made the 
small negro farmer in the South feel like 
a bloated millionaire. All through the 
cotton belt the negroes are finally en- 
abled to indulge particularly their love 
for music, and buy something more ex- 
pensive than a banjo or cheap violin. 

They tell the story of how a negro who 
had marketed his cotton crop to great 
advantage went into a piano store and 
with both pockets bulging with dollar 
bills, for he insisted on receiving the en- 
tire proceeds that way, asked to see the 
manager, to whom he said: 

“Ah wants two pianos.” 

“What do you want two pianos for, 
my friend?” said the manager. 

“Well, sah,” said the darkey, “Ise got 
two suits of clothes, hasn’t ah, one foh 
weekdays and one foh Sundays? And so 
ah wants a piano for weekdays and one 
for Sundays. And I tells you Ise got the 
money to pay fo’ ’em.” 

* * * 

The report that Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
has been engaged as the conductor of the 
Symphony Orchestra in Detroit, and that 
he is to get the highest price ever paid to 
a symphony conductor, will be received 
with satisfaction by a great many peo- 
ple: first, because of Gabrilowitsch’s pop- 
ularity, and next, because he is virtually 
now an American, having spent his best 
years here and married, as you know, an 
American girl. His fee is to be $30,000 a 
year, which is what Muck got, according 
to report. 

However, what is really of interest, 
besides the fact that a very talented and 
distinguished musician of high character 
and noted attainment has secured a good 
berth, is that a city like Detroit has the 
enterprise and sufficient appreciation for 
music to get a man of Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s 
distinction for the job, and to be willing 
to pay the price. This shows a wonder- 
ful advance in the appreciation for music 
which is sweeping the country. 

With regard to the position of con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony nothing 
has been yet decided, though an offer of 
more money than Muck got, and even 
more money than Gabrilowitsch is said 
to be getting, with a five years’ contract, 
backed by two of the most substantial 
bankers in Boston, has been cabled to 
Toscanini in Italy. The amount involved 
is said to be, with the various conditions 
and privileges added, in the neighbor- 
hood of a quarter of a million dollars for 
the five years. As to whether Toscanini, 
even if he would accept, could make good 
as a symphonic conductor is problem- 
atical. He is emphatically an interpreter 
of dramatic work; as such he shines su- 
preme! One thing is sure if Toscanini 
comes, the members of the orchestra will 
have to acquire an education in the pro- 
fanity of at least seven different lan- 
guages, in order to understand what the 
eminent Arturo says when he gets ex- 
cited at rehearsal, says 
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SCHWAB SUCCEEDS CARNEGIE 


New President Installed by N. Y. Ora- 
torio Society—Ask Damrosch to Stay 


At the annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the Oratorio Society of New 
York, held at the residence of Clara B. 
Spence, the resignation of Andrew Car- 
negie as president was regretfully ac- 
cepted. r. Carnegie has been the pres- 
ident of the society for more than thirty 
years and it seemed to him necessary to 
retire on account of advancing years 
from all organizations with which he has 
been connected, it is announced. 

Charles M. Schwab was unanimously 
elected president to succeed Mr. Car- 
negie, and Mrs. Carnegie, Dr. John P. 
Munn and Clara B. Spence were elected 
vice-presidents. The conductorship was 
tendered Walter Damrosch for the en- 
suing year without a dissenting vote and 
Mr. Damrosch has the offer under con- 
sideration. 








Mabel Beddoe Sings at Camps 


Mabel Beddoe, the Canadian contralto, 
last Sunday afternoon sang again at the 
Y. M. C. A. at Hoboken, N. J., for the 
sailors and soldiers. She also sang at 
several of the near-by camps 


INSTITUTE STUDENTS 
OFFER OWN WORKS 


Twentieth Recital of Composition 
Class Proves Engross- 
ing 

The twentieth recital given by the 
composition class of the Institute of 
Musical Art was held on May 9. Per- 
haps the best number on the program 
was that by Mary Blue, a Prelude and 
Concert Fugue played unusually well by 
Miss Blue herself. Besides showing good 
grasp of musical form in her writing, 
Miss Blue exhibited originality and even 
brilliancy at times in the carrying out. 
of her theme. 


The work of Samuel Gardner, the 
most advanced pupil, merits especial 
mention. At times Mr. Gardner obtained 
beautiful effects in his string quartet. 
In his “Splashes of Color,” four piano 
sketches of Hebrew life, his last piece, 
accompanied by a soprano voice, was the 
best. The others were vagaries of dis- 
cord and glissando. 

Well written was Karl Kreuter’s Pre- 
lude and Concert Fugue for String 
Quartet. Milton Suskind’s Prelude and 
Concert Fugue for two pianos was also 
commendable. Charming was the “Idyl”’ 
by Harry Ros and “March Tempo” by 
Robert Velten. Of two songs which 
were sung, “May Morning” was perhaps 
the best, although the composer, Jacques 
Wolfe, who played his own accompani- 
ment, emphasized the piano far _ too 
much. 

Other compositions were by Edward 
A. Lane, May Clark, Horace Norton, 
Jacques Ranken, Ethel Richardson, Lois 
M. Wilson, Porwin Titus, Arthur Klein, 
Matthew Novick, Elizabeth Boutelle and 
Helen Barnard. F, R. G. 
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P. A. YON TO TOUR THE LAND 





Noted Organist Embarks on Trip in 
June, Ending in October 


Announcement has been made that 
Pietro A. Yon will make a concert tour 
of the United States in June and con- 
tinuing until October. 

Mr. Yon, a signally gifted organist, 
has not been heard extensively outside 
New York. His compositions have won 
fame for him, being played in recital 
by organists of prominence. In his play- 
ing before the National Association of 
Organists at Springfield, Mass., last 
August, Mr. Yon made a deep impres- 
sion. 

A graduate of the St. Cecilia Academy 
in Rome and winner of the first prize 
medal from the academy and a special 
prize awarded by the Italian minister of 
publie instruction, he was formerly as- 
sistant organist at the Vatican and the 
Royal Church in Rome. Since 1907 he 
has been organist of the Church of St. 
Francis Xavier in New York, where he 
succeeded Gaston Dethier. Mr. Yon also 
has a large school for organists. 


Ne ced 


You are invited to our Studios to hear 
famous artists including Paderewski, 
Bonnet, and others, reproduced on 


: The Welte Mignon Piano and 
E The Welte Philharmonic Pipe 
: Organ 
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M. WELTE & SONS, Inc. 
667 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Violin Teachers 
Wanted 


Musical Artist-Teachers Agency, 
101 Park Ave., New York 


LARGE STUDIOS TO RENT 


for summer months. Grand piano, 
private bath; central location, New 
York City. Box 77, Care “Musical 
America,” 501 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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MAY LAIRD BROWN 


(AUTHORIZED EXPONENT) 
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1 West 89th Street, New Yerk 
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[LARGE ATTENDANCE 
FOR BACH FESTIVAL 


Application for Seats Indicates Big 
Gathering at Annual Event 
in Bethlehem 


\pplications for seats received by 
Chairman A. C. Huff of the ticket com- 
mittee of the Bethlehem Bach Choir 
make it apparent that the sessions of the 
Bach Festival for Saturday, May 25, will 
be largely attended. Thé Saturday pro- 
ram ealls for the Mass in B Minor, the 
masterpiece of the great composer, a 
perennial attraction for music lovers. 
As the Mass in B Minor is rarely given 
elsewhere in America, Bach devotees 
from all parts of the country flock to 
Bethlehem to hear it as given by the 


famous choir of Dr. J. Fred Wolle. 

Exceptional interest is attached to the 
frst day’s program of the approaching 
festival at Lehigh University. On Fri- 
day, May 24, at 4 p.m. and 8 p.m., the 

3ethlehem Bach Choir will sing a num- 
ber of Bach’s most beautiful smaller 
works. There is an appealing sequence 
in the arrangement. 

The Friday afternoon session will open 
with the cantata “My Spirit Was in 
Heaviness,” one of the best known of the 
Bach cantatas. A short symphony for 
oboe solo and strings.serves as a prelude. 
This is immediately followed by the cho- 
rus “My Spirit Was in Heaviness.” The 
mood of dejection changes and there are 
jubilant flights of song. In the last cho- 
rus of the cantata, after a quartet pas- 
sage, all of the voices and the full or- 
‘hestra unite in a shout of triumph. 

“Actus Tragicus,” the second number 
for the Friday afternoon session, is per- 
haps as popular as any of the Bach can- 
tatas. Conspicuous among the choruses 
is that beginning “It is the Old Decree.” 
The work comes to an end in a splendid 
“Amen” chorus. 

The concluding number of the Friday 
ifternoon session is the double chorus 
‘Now Shall the Grace and the Strength,”’ 
in which, from beginning to end, the 
voices, with trumpets, drums, oboes and 
strings, move onward in a mighty sweep. 

Two works make up the Friday eve- 
ning program. The first of these is the 
Tombeau, an Ode of Mourning. In the 
style of a stately march is the opening 
chorus, “Oh, Father, in Thy Mercy 
Blessed.” Chorales, to be sung by the 
entire congregation, the choir, the full 
orchestra and organ, are interpolated in 
this work. 

Teeming with clear-cut melodies of di- 
rect charm is the “Magnificat,” the con- 
cluding ‘number of the Friday evening 
program. There are some exquisite solo 
numbers mingled with choruses of ma- 
jestic power. 








CHANGES IN APOLLO QUARTET 


Raymond Simonds and E. L. MacArthur 
Join Boston Organization 


BosToN, May 5.—The Apollo Quartet 
of this city, organized several years ago, 
has recently lost two of its members. 
The untimely death of Lyman Hemen- 
way, the organizer, manager and second 
tenor of the quartet, was followed by the 
resignation of John Smallman, baritone, 
who is leaving next week to settle in Los 
Angeles, Cal., where he will continue his 
musical career. These vacancies have 
been filled by Raymond Simonds, tenor, 
and Edward L. MacArthur, baritone, 
former members of the Copley Quartet 
of this city, and capable and accom- 
plished singers. Mr. Simonds is soloist 
at the Old South Church and at Temple 
Israel, where his artistic singing, to- 
gether with the numerous concert suc- 
cesses throughout New England, havé 
won for him the reputation as a singer 
of intelligence and skill. 

Mr. MacArthur is the baritone and 
musical director of the Center Methodist 
Chureh in Malden, Mass. He is conduc- 

rr of the Schubert Club of that city and 








StoKkowsKkKi Forces Helped Liberty Loan to Win 








Distinguished Musicians Wage Campaign for Third Liberty Loan. 





From Left to Right: 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Pianist-Con- 


ductor; Clara Clemens Gabrilow itsch, Contralto; Olga Samaroff Stokowski, Pianist; Alma Gluck, Soprano; Leopold 
Stokowski, Conductor of Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. Photographed at Foot of Liberty Statue, City Hall Square, 


Philadelphia. 


| Sa tensriagapesdin tr May 5.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra was particularly 
active in the campaign for the Third 
Liberty Loan. Of the subscription booths 


which lined Chestnut Street one was 
called the Philadelphia Orchestra Booth, 
and on two succeeding Saturdays, April 
27 and May 4, Leopold Stokowski, con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
and his wife, who is known as Olga 


Samaroff on the concert stage, sold bonds 
for the cause of liberty. Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch and his wife, Clara Clemens, 
assisted Mr. and Mrs. Stokowski, while 
Alma Gluck came over from New York 
to sing for the cause. A group of brass 
players from the Philadelphia Orchestra 
played patriotic airs. On May 4 these 
patriotic musicians’ collected over 
$100,000 for the loan. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra Associa- 


tion has subscribed for $189,000 worth 
of bonds in the three loan issues. This 
is an investment for the association’s 
endowment fund. In addition, each of 
the members of the orchestra, which con- 
tains no alien enemies, purchased bonds. 
Philadelphia, the “Cradle of Liberty,” 
has an orchestra which is led by a con- 
ductor who is an American citizen and 
whose members are either Americans or 
citizens of friendly countries. 





also of the Malden Musical Club. Both 
as singer and conductor he has gained 
a fine reputation. Beginning this month, 
the personnel of the Apollos will be as 
follows: William Whittaker, tenor; 
Raymond Simonds, tenor; Edward Mac- 
Arthur, baritone, and Alex Logan, 
basso. Margaret Fuller, formerly secre- 
tary of the Copley Quartet, will serve in 
a similar capacity for the Apollos. 
W. Hz L. 





Ernest Davis, leading tenor with the 
Boston Grand Opera Company this sea- 
son, has been filling numerous concert 
engagements in the East, and has al- 
ready capitalized his successes by rapidly 
increasing bookings for the fall. He has 
entered the lists anew under the man- 
agement of Harry Culbertson. 


CONTRALTO STIRS NEW HAVEN 





Schumann-Heink Gives Recital and 
Makes Liberty Loan Plea—Other Events 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., May 3.—Mme. 
Schumann-Heink appeared in Woolsey 
Hall in recital last evening before an en- 
thusiastic audience. Her program was a 
varied one, including patriotic numbers. 
During the intermission the singer made 
a stirring appeal for the Liberty Loan. 
The assisting artist was Marvine Maazel, 
pianist. 

At the prize competition in organ play- 
ing for students in the Yale School of 
Music, held in Woolsey Hall yesterday 
afternoon, the prize of $50 was awarded 
by Dean Parker of the school to Theodore 
Keller of Ansonia, Conn. The judges 


were Prof. William C. Hammond, of Mt. 
Holyoke College; Homer Humphrey, of 
the New England Conservatory of Music 
in Boston, and Prof. Horatio W. Parker 
of Yale. 

The second recital for the benefit of 
the Blue Cross was given Saturday even- 
ing at the home of Kate Lewis. The 
program contained a group of Italian 
numbers. The performers were Mrs. 
George McLean and Kate Lewis. 

The Liberty Choruses in this city and 
the surrounding towns have been more 
than active during the past week in help- 
ing to increase the interest in the Lib- 
erty Loan drive. Choruses under the di- 
rection of Max Dessauer, George Chad- 
wick Stock, David S. Smith and several 
other leaders have done commendable 
work. -_ a 
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NOTES OF THE CHICAGO STUDIOS 








Chicago, May 11, 1918. 


HE International College of Music 


and Expression has been aiding the 
war by raising a fund for the purchase 
of Liberty Bonds. Between March 23 
and May 2 enough money was raised to 
buy a bond, a war certificate and a set 
of Thrfit stamps, with enough left over 
to serve as a nucleus for the next Lib- 
erty Loan drive. This is a matter of the 
college and not the individual factulty 
members or pupils. Probably the Inter- 
national is the first musical college to 
own a Liberty Bond, and the teachers and 
students are greatly pleased with the 
record. 


Edna Michalsky sang the “Waltz 
Song” from Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet” 
before a large audience at the Shake- 
speare program of the Social Club at the 
Colonial Theater April 6. 


More than $6,000 was subscribed to the 
Liberty Loan by the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege faculty. Large additional amounts 
have been raised for the Red Cross and 
various war benefits by teachers in the 
institution. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
played Felix Borowski’s “Peintures” at 
Keokuk, Iowa, April 30. 

Edoardo Sacerdote and his pupil, Edn 
Kellogg; Elsie Niemack, pupil of Leon 


ee ee 


tenor, presented a pregram at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station May 1. 
Miss. Kellogg was the soloist with the 
Edison Symphony Orchestra at Orchestra 
Hall May 2. Bernice Seabury, also one of 
Mr. Sacerdote’s pupils, has been singing 
at the regular concerts of the Chicago 
Beach Hotel and Del Prado Hotel. She 
recently appeared with exceptional suc- 
cess in Fond du Lac, Wis., and with the 
Indiana Society and Chamber of Com- 
merce in Chicago. 


Rudolph Reuter has been giving re- 
citals in New York and Anderson, Ind. 
His pupil, Frank Mannheimer, has been 
engaged for a concert tour and will leave 
next week. Emmet McConchie, another 
pupil, played at the Renaissance Club 
May 1 


ay 1. 
The Chicago Musical College held the 
first of its final examinations, that in 


composition, May 9. 

A song recital was given by Marc 
Glover Higginson, soprano, at the Ma 
Burney Studios May 6. 


Pupils of Mme. Sturkow-Ryder a 
peared at the Chautauqua Coachi: 
School May 4. H. Waugh, tenor, ar 
Mattylee Lippard were the assisting a 
tists. 

The Knupfer Studios announce as 
special summer feature a course in no) 
mal training conducted by Magdale 
Massmann. Miss Massmann recent] 
gave a successful piano recital in th 
city. 

A demonstration of Whitney Tew 
method in tone production was given : 
his studio May 6. Some of the illustr: 
tions were given by pupils who had ha 
only five weeks’ training. Werra Schut: 
and Dorothy Wood, advanced pupil 
sang arias. M. A. M 
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Recital 
Aeolian Hall. 


Joint 


pEEggsessetantiii :77! 


HATH 


if 


HTH 


“THE 


Facts ! 


7 Performances—Metropolitan Opera House (New 


19 Performances—Chicago Grand Opera Co., and 
re-engaged by them for season 1918-19 


45 Performances—Bracale Grand Opera Co., in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, Central and South America. 
(Maria Barrientos now fulfilling engagement.) 

E Re-engaged by them for Spring Season 1919. 


= 22 Performances—Sigaldi Opera, under direction of 
Maestro Giorgio Polacco. 


with ENRIQUE GRANADOS — 


Joint Recital EUGENE YSAYE—TIn Philadelphia. 
5 Appearances, Mozart Society (RECORD). 
4 Appearances—Carnegie Hall. 


2 Appearances—Biltmore Morning Musicales. Re-engaged to open series next season. 


ALSO 67 concerts in the EAST only. 








Exclusive Management: 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 





Miss Fitziu as ‘‘Nedda’’ in ‘‘Pagliacci’’ 


Re-engaged next year. 


ANNA FITZIU 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
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Baltimore’s Orchestra Gives Camp Meade Troops a Treat 
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Leading Spirits in the First Symphony Concert Given at Camp Meade by the Baltimore Municipal Orchestra. 


Photo A. Jackson Co, 


No. 1—Hon. James H. Preston, Mayor of Baltimore; 


No. 2—Lenora Sparkes, Soprano, Who Was the Soloist; No. 3—Mrs. James H. Preston, Wife of the Mayor; No. 4—Gustav Strube, Conductor, Baltimore Sym- 
phony; No. 5—Frederick R. Huber, Manager, Baltimore Symphony 


ALTIMORE, Mp., May 5.—At the 
suggestion of Mayor Preston, the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, Gustav 
Strube, conductor, with the assistance of 


Lenora Sparkes, soprano, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, volunteered 
their services on Sunday afternoon at 
Camp Meade, giving a symphony con- 
cert, the first of its kind at the canton- 
ment, at the Liberty Theater, before an 
audience of approximately 2000 soldiers. 
The concert had been planned by the 


manager, Frederick R. Huber, and was 
in every respect a brilliant success. It 
attracted a large number of “rookies,” 
who had their choice of entertainment— 
a symphony concert or a crack baseball 
game. 

The program was finely arranged, 
comprising the “Oberon” Overture by 
Weber, Rossini’s “William Tell” Over- 
ture, the Largo from the “New World 
Symphony” of Dvorak, MacDowell’s “To 
a Wild Rose,” Sibelius’s “Valse Triste” 
and the Brahms “Hungarian Dances,” a 


musical menu which was thoroughly ap- 
preciated. 

Lenora Sparks charmed her hearers in 
the Gavotte from “Manon” and_ the 
Waltz Song from ‘Romeo and Juliet,” 
singing delightfully. She won on ova- 
tion after each number. 

Mayor Preston, who was present, had 
every reason to feel that the Municipal 
Symphony Orchestra had given the men 
at Camp Meade, among whom there are 
many Baltimoreans, a genuine treat. If 
the troops’ appreciation can be measured 


by their applause, Gustav Strube and 
the members of his orchestra can feel as- 
sured that their “bit” met with hearty 
approval. One of the members of the 
orchestra, Gilbert Stange, first clarinet, 
appeared in the colors, being stationed 
at Camp Meade. 

Mayor Preston accompanied the mu- 
sicians on their trip to the camp, which 
was made in special cars donated for 
the purpose by the Washington, Balti- 
more and Annapolis Railroad. 

F. C. B. 











Mme. Alda Bringing Cheer to 
Our Men in Blue & 


ed hy 








Distinguished Soprano of the Metropolitan is Chairman of 
Recreation Department of U. S. Navy — Has Sung at 30 
Concerts This Season for Charitable Movements——Arrang- 
ing Monster Benefit for Uncle Sam’s Jackies — Ending 
Brilliant Opera and Concert Season 

















M ME. ALDA has joined the Navy. At 
least that is the way she expresses 
it when she tells any of her friends about 
her enlistment in the active service of 
the Recreation Department of the 
United States Navy. This is the move- 
ment in which many prominent society 
women with almost unlimited financial 
resources have become interested. Mrs. 
E. T. Stotesbury is president, Mme. 
Alda is chairman and Mrs. Oliver Harri- 
man is vice-chairman. 


“Tt dawned on me a short time ago, 
as it did on a number of other women, 
that little or nothing has been done to 


give the boys in the Navy adequate 
means of entertainment,” said Mme. 
Alda in talking with a MusIcAL AMER- 
ICA representative last week. “Any 
amount of attention has: been paid to 
providing for the amusement of men in 
the Army. When I stop to think of it, 
I have sung in at least thirty concerts 
the past season for various charitable 
movements, many of them arranged for 
the special purpose of raising funds to 
equip the camps with musical instru- 
ments and other means of entertainment 
and recreation and not one of these for 
the boys in the Navy. I think it is time 
we did something to help to bring cheer 
and comfort to the good chaps who are 
going to uphold the traditions of the 


United States on the water. We are 
going to buy games, talking-machines, 
jazz band instruments and other things 
to help the boys to have a good time 
when they are off duty. 

“T am just now arranging for a mon- 
ster benefit concert to be given on a Sun- 
day evening the latter part of this month 
at the Hippodrome, at which we hope 
to raise a considerable sum to be used 
for this purpose.” 


Triumphs at Charlotte Festival 


Even though the season has prac- 
tically closed, Mme. Alda still has a num- 
ber of important engagements to fill in 
concert and will also sing several times 
for charity. Since the opera closed she 
has sung at a number of concerts, among 
them the closing one at the music fes- 
tival in Charlotte, S. C., April 27. She 
was accorded a tremendous ovation at 
what was designated as the climax of 
the greatest music festival in the city’s 
history. On that occasion Mme. Alda 
sang operatic arias and groups of songs, 
alternating her selections with numbers 
by the band from Camp Greene. She 
was recalled time and again and finally 
sang several popular numbers as en- 
cores. 

During the past season Mme. Alda 
has sung thirty times or more in opera 
at the Metropolitan and has appeared in 
an equal number of concerts, as well as 
singing at over thirty charity concerts. 

She has taken the Paul Dana home, 
one of the showplaces in the Glen Cove 
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Catharine A. Bamman, 35 West 39th Street 
Presents on an extended tour of the South and Middle West 


America’s Leading Chamber Music Attraction 
Season 1918-19 


e 
o 


MBBERE 





The Outlook—“i¢ was not only the program but the kind of instruments 
used at this concert that gave it the element of popularity.’ 


CNCODI 


Founder and Conductor—George Barrére—Flutes, Oboes, Clarinets, Horns, Bassoons 
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section of Long Island, for the summer 
and will close her handsome apartments 
in West Fifty-eighth Street shortly. 
The Dana place has about twenty-five 
acres of land and is one of the most 
vo homes on the Long Island 
shore. 


PRAISE MISS JESS’ ART 








Los Angeles Interpreter of Folk-Songs 
Scores on Pacific Coast Tour 


Los ANGELES, CAL., April 30.—In the 
revival of interest in the folk-song there 
is a Los Angeles singer to be mentioned 
as its specially gifted exponent. Grace 
Wood-Jess, at present of Los Angeles, 
admirably exemplifies the art of folk- 
song. She is gifted with a voice, per- 
sonality and dramatic ability peculiarly 
adapted for interpreting such songs. 
Her programs include folk-songs of Rus- 
sia, England, Ireland, France, plantation 
melodies and songs of the Kentucky 
mountain people. In presenting these rare 
and charming old folk-songs Miss Jess 
gives them an unusual interpretation. 
The lilt of the old Irish, the quaint songs 
of England, the naive and haunting bal- 
lads of the Kentucky mountain folk, 
combined with the old French and Rus- 
sian, form programs of _ distinctive 
charm. 

In giving her programs Miss Jess tells 
the quaint stories of these songs and of 
the original singers, creating the atmos- 
phere of each character she sings. Her 
voice is a warm mezzo-soprano. The 
costumes she wears during a program 
are of the period she sings. One of spe- 
cial interest was possessed by Mrs. Lin- 
coln while mistress of the White House. 

Miss Jess has been touring the Pacif*< 
Coast during the past season with much 
success. She has decided to spend the 
greater part of next season in the West 
under the management of L. E. Behy- 
mer, the Los Angeles spear. - 

So 


Club of New York Offers 
Unit for Camp 


The Musicians’ Club of New York, 
upon suggestion of David Bispham, has 
decided to offer a unit to go to France 
as entertainers with the Over There 
League, under the auspices of the Y. M. 
C. A. Walter Damrosch, president of 
the club, presided at the meeting. It was 
further voted not to build a clubhouse 
during the duration of the war, but to 
devote one-half the club’s income to en- 
tertainments and gatherings of a patri- 
otic nature. 





Musicians’ 
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“From Coast to Coasta Veritable Triumph” 


FRIEDA HEMPEL | 


“Conquers with Voice of Gold and Magic” 


San Francisco Bulletin 











Transcontinental Concert Tour, March-April, 1918 


Santa Barbara Press—‘‘It was a glorious evening of music.’ 
Los Angeles Tribune—‘‘Frieda Hempel of the golden voice was irresistible.’ 
Los Angeles Examiner— “The artistry of this gifted soprano reached perfection.” 


Los Angeles Times— ‘She packed the Trinity Auditorium. . . . Her voice isa golden 
treasure of many delights.” 


San Francisco Bulletin— ‘Superlatives must first be employed to portray adequately the 
Hempel artistry.” 


San Francisco Examiner—‘‘Miss Hempel’s voice is comparable only to the liquid notes 


of birds.”’ 
San Francisco Call—‘‘Her voice transcends the ultimate achievements of training.” 


San Francisco Star—' ‘Indeed, a golden-throated canary was the only comparison pos- 


sible.”’ 
Fresno Republican—‘‘It is a joy to hear a singer gifted like Frieda Hempel.”’ 


Sacramento Bee—‘“The effortless technic allows her the privilege of treading with ease 
in fields abloom with cadenzas.” 


Sacramento Union— ‘She is rightly said to stand supreme.” 

Berkeley Gazette—‘‘Where shall one look for greater mastery over the voice?”’ 
Oakland Tribune—‘‘Haunting sweetness that holds the listener under a spell.”’ 
Portland Oregonian— ‘She showed the amazing flexibility of her golden soprano.” 


Portland re 5 the Proch Aria her voice reached the full height of its art and 
eauty. 


Seattle Post-Intelligencer—‘‘Her tones were a perfect vehicle plucking at the chords of 
the human heart.”’ 


Seattle Star— ‘She won her audience by the sheer beauty and marvelous perfection of 
her voice.’’ 


Seattle Times—*‘F rom the first Miss Hempel’s conquest was certain.”’ 


Tacoma Tribune—'The singer’s marvelous coloratura was exemplified in Proch’s vari- 
ations.” 


Omaha World-Herald—‘‘Frieda Hempel took the Omaha crowd by storm.”’ 


Concord (N. H.) Patriot—" Phenix Hall in 50 years has never heard such strains of 
music. ! 


Concord (N. H.) peoniton "sede Hempel, queen of song, gave a recital in Phenix 
all. 


Youngstown (O.) Vindicator—‘‘Miss Hempel—the greatest living disciple of the fast 
dying school of bel canto singing.” 


Youngstown (O.) Telegram—‘‘The recital was one of the most enjoyable ever given 
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Oakland Public Schools Form Big 


Instrumental Ensembles 


























rr 


Above: Orchestra Made Up of Students of Oakland’s Elementary Schools. In Rear: Instructors, Reading from Left to Right, W. R. Douglas, Franklin Carter, 


Pianists; Glenn H. Woods, Director of Music; H. P. Hensen, Albert Humphrey. Below: Oakland Public Schools’ Band. 


In Rear: Instructors, Reading from 


Left to Right, George Matthews, University High School; W. R. Douglass, Oakland High School; Glenn H. Woods, Director of Music; Franklin Carter, 
Grade Schools; Albert Humphrey, Grade Schools 


AKLAND, CAL., April 30.—This city recently organized two large instrumen- 

tal ensembles in its public school orchestras, under the leadership of Glenn H. 
Woods, director of music, and instructors from the grade and high schools. 

The sixty-three members of the Elementary Schools Orchestra comprise ad- 


vanced players from both the boys’ and girls’ graded schools. The 


instruments 


include twenty first and seventeen second violins and two pianos, besides violas, 


‘cellos, clarinets, horns and the percussion instruments, of which 


played by small girls. 


last two are 


Advanced pupils from all the schools comprise the members of the Oakland 


Public School Band, fifty boys in all. 





TOLLEFSENS END SERIES 





Ensemble, Aided by Charlotte Lund, 
Features Hartmann Compositions 


The series of “Hours of Music” given 
by the Tollefsen Trio, of which four re- 
citals have been given this season by 
the Tollefsen Trio at the Chateau du 
Pare in Brooklyn, has been notably suc- 
cessful. The purpose has been to pro- 
mote among the Tollefsen students and 
their immediate friends an interest in 
chamber music. The audiences are lim- 
ited to 200, thus preserving the intimate 
spirit necessary for the performing of 
chamber music. The last of the series 
was a program of Arthur Hartmann’s 
music, with the composer as guest, on 
the evening of April 27. On this occa- 
sion the Tollefsen Trio played Godard’s/ 
l'rio, Op. 72; Charlotte Lund, soprano, 
sang four Hartmann songs; Mme. 


Schnabel-Tollefsen played the Straus- 
Tausig Valse Caprice; Michael Penha 
gave Mr. Hartmann’s “A Negro Croon” 
and Mr. Tollefsen three Hartmann 
transcriptions and two movements from 
his Suite in Ancient Style. 

Announcement was made by Mr. Tol- 
lefsen this week that the series will be 
continued next season, when six “Hours 
of Music” will be given. 





Farrar’s Concert Nets $15,000 for Stage 
Women’s War Relief 


Geraldine Farrar sent the Stage 
Women’s War Relief of New York City 
her check for $15,002.72, the net pro- 
ceeds of the war benefit that she organ- 
ized and participated in at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on May 2. The 
stage hands contributed $150.95 on their 
own account, on this occasion, making 
the total sum $15,153.67. 





WORLD-FAMED PIANIST 
—SEASONS 1917-18-19 








KNABE PIANO USED 


Management 
HAENSEL & JONES 
AEOLIAN HALL 
NEW YORK 











ALEXANDER IN LOS ANGELES 


Tenor Scores in Recital—Gamut Club 
Raises War Funds 


Los ANGELES, CAL., April 28.—After 
some years of residence in New York, 
Arthur Alexander returned to Los An- 
geles this spring. He was persuaded to 
give a recital, which took place at 
Blanchard Hall Thusrday night. Mr. 
Alexancer is that rare sort of a tenor, 
o.2 who pluys his own accompaniments 
and does it so fluently and so easily that 
one is inclined to admire his work in this 
line as much or more than his singing. 
But the latter is done with understand- 
ing and grace and in full sympathy with 
the text. The novelties on the program 
were the French songs, which Alexander 
does to the queen’s taste. He repeatedly 
was encored and added songs until 
about twenty-five had been sung, self- 
accompanied and without notes. 

The Gamut Club is undertaking to 
raise a fund for musical and war uses 
and to this end two concerts have been 
given, the most recent Wednesday night. 
On the program was the Sibelius “Valse 
Triste” by a string quartet; Grace Jones, 
singing a new song by Will Garroway, 
and other songs, accompanied by him; 
Grace Wood-Jess, in song recitations of 
the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries 
on the style of those of her teacher, 
Yvette Guilbert, and a performance of 
an operetta by John David Beall, in 
which the solo parts were taken by Mrs. 
J. D. Beall, Dwight Edwards, Claire 
Robinson and Rodolfo Lozado. Mr. 
Beall proved a melodical and pleasing 
writer. The program was under the 
management of Charles C. Draa of the 








program committee of the Gamut Club. 
Louis W. Curtis, teacher of music in 
the Lincoln High School, has written an 
operetta, “Pierette Among the Shep- 
herds,” which has been given four times 
for patriotic purposes by pupils of the 
Polytechnic High School, under Mrs. 
Parsons and Miss O’Donoughue. It is 
pretty and tuneful. W. F. G. 





Mme. Ober Asks Permission to Go to 
Her Summer Home 


Margarete Arndt-Ober. former con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, has applied to Thomas D. Mc- 
Carthy, United States Marshal, for per- 
mission to go to Schroon Lake, her home 
in the Adirondacks, this summer. Mme. 
Ober recently filed application with the 
Enemy Alien Bureau to be allowed to 
return to Berlin, but her request was re- 
ferred to Washington. It is stated that 
no objection will be made to her going 
to Schroon Lake. 





Margaret Wilson Sings for Red Cross in 
Memphis, Tenn. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 4.—Margaret 
Wilson gave a concert in the Goodwyn 
Institute Friday evening, which was en- 
joyed by a large audience. The concert 
was under the auspices of the local 
Lions’ Club and was given for the benefit 
of the Red Cross. The program consist- 
ed of a variety of selections, including 
the aria from “Butterfly.” William Jen- 
nings Bryan gave a four-minute talk, 
after which Liberty Bonds were sold. 
Miss Wilson took part in the sale. At 
the piano was Mrs. Ross David, who also 
played three solo numbers. N. N. O. 
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LONDON APPLAUDS AMERICANS’ WORKS 


John Alden Carpenter’s Sonata Given First English Performance — Attractive Recitals Given During 
Week by a Dozen Singers and Violinists — Lieut. Henry Matheson, Composer of Popular Songs, 


Killed in Action 
Bureau of Musical America, 


12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1, April 15, 1918. 


USICALLY the past week has been 

a notable one. While England does 
not claim to be “the land of song,” it 
would be hard to find finer vocal recitals 
than those given by Yves Tinayre, Hugh 
Marleyn, Vladmir Rosing, Adolph Ria- 
bin and Gervase Elwes, as well as the 
concerts of Alys Bateman, Murray 
Davey, d’Alvarez, Joseph Cheatham, 
Boris Lensky, Robert Parker. For the 
violin we had recitals by Zacharevich, 
Olga Rudge and Rhoda _ Backhouse. 


Splendid piano recitals were given by 


Myra Hess and Hilda Saxe. 

“Monica’s Blue Boy,” a pleasant cup- 
and-saucer comedy by Sir Arthur 
Pinero, to which Sir Frederick Cowen 
has composed some music in quite his 
best early vein, was given May 8. Un- 
obtrusive and melodious, it is always 


delightful and in the picture. 

Much regret is felt by the announce- 
ment that Lieut. Herbert Matheson was 
killed in action at the end of last month. 
For upward of five years he had been 
musical adviser to West & Co., reader 
to Winthrop Rogers and organist at St. 
Swithin’s, London Stone. Mr. Matheson 
was only twenty-four years of age, but 
had also many popular and beautiful 
songs to his credit, which he wrote under 
the nom de guerre of Herbert Mackenzie. 
Among the best known is “The Trail 
That Leads to Home.” 

The... gifted young violinist, Olga 
Rudge, returned in recital in A®olian 
Hall. Charm and musical personality 
permeates all she does, added to which 
she has a talent for selecting new and 
interesting programs. A Suite by, Emile 
Bernard was followed by Nardini’s Con- 
certo in E Minor and Saint-Saéns’s 
“Habanaise.” 


Of lesser pieces she played “Deep 
River,” a negro spiritual arranged from 
Coleridge-Taylor’s transcription by 
Maud Powell, and Cecil Burleigh’s 
charming “Village Dance.” 

The final number was the first per- 
formance in London of John Alden Car- 
penter’s Sonata. Captain Carpenter 
hails from Chicago and is now with the 
American army. 

The program for the forty-eighth free 
Sunday smoking concert for sailors and 
soldiers was arranged by Gladys Moger, 
the special feature of which was quartet 
singing by Miss Moger, Gertrude Higgs, 
John Adams and Dawson Freer. 

Zacharevich, a violinist of great power 
and marked personality, gave his third 
and last recital in A®olian Hall, which 
he filled with his admirers. A brilliant 
performance of Tschaikowsky’s Concerto, 
with Mabel Rutland at the piano, was 
followed by Bach’s Chaconne, “Melodies 
Hongroise” by Ernst, some delightful 
“Fragments” of his own and a selection 
of eighteenth century English pieces, ar- 
ranged for the violin by Alfred Moffat. 

Yves Tinayre gave a recital of French 
songs in Wigmore Hall on Wednesday, 
presenting a fine program with the 
greatest charm and intelligence and with 
delightful light and shade. Among his 
songs were three by Pierre de Breville, 
including his “Le Forét du Bois: Joli,” 
one of his popular paraphrases of 
French tunes, two of Ravel’s “Histoires 
Naturelles” and two by Georges Renard, 
a composer who has been at the front. 

For the Princess Beatrice’s concert at 
Albert Hall on April 13 she received, 
as president of the Central Depot of the 
Surgical Branch of Queen Mary’s Needle- 
work Guild in Cavendish Square, so 
many cards and subscriptions from the 
workers at the depot that she was en- 
abled to invite over 2000 wounded to be 
present. 

Myra Hess, a pupil of Tobias Matthay, 
gave one of her ever-welcome recitals 
in Wigmore Hall, delighting a large au- 
dience with her playing of Bach, as well 


as the Brahms F Minor Sonata, a group 
of Rachmaninoff’s Préludes and Franck’s 
Prélude, Aria and Finale. 

On Sunday, the 14th, at the Queen’s 
Hall Sir Henry Wood conducted both 
afternoon and evening,~ Morgan was the 
vocalist and Myra Hess played Franck’s 
Variations for Piano and Orchestra. The 
program opened with the Overture to 
“Oberon” and included the Overture and 
“Venusberg” music from “Tannhauser,” 
“Casse-Noisette” Suite and Elgar’s 
“Pomp and Circumstance.” 

At Alys Bateman’s concert in A®olian 
Hall, on behalf of the Children’s Jewel 
Fund, the concert giver sang Herold’s 
“Tsabelle” with great charm and execu- 
tion to the violin obbligato of Desirée 
Difauw, who also played some old 
French pieces and led the Belgian 
Quartet in an excellent performance of 
Debussy. Murray Davey also sang a 
song of Verdi’s with sonorous voice and 
dramatic power. 

We hope that the recital given by Ger- 
vase Elwes was not (as announced) his 
last, for not only has his series been 
most enjoyable and satisfying, but im- 
proving and _instruetive. He -sang 
Brahms’s “Four Serious .Songs,” “The 
Heart’s Desire” by John Ireland, “Her 
Hair the Net of Golden Wire” by Batti- 
son Haynes, three. songs by Bridges and 
a group ‘of French~son 

At Wigmore’ Hall Rhoda Backhouse 
gaye a fine concert, which opened with 
the first performance of a Sonata for 


violin and piano by Arnold Trowell, fol- . 


lowed by two new and charming violin 
pieces by O’Connor Morris, “Mist 
Wraiths” and “Elfin Serenade.” Bee- 
thoven’s Piano Trio in B Flat, O’Connor 
Morris being at the piano and Felix 
Salmond the-’cellist, concluded a fine and 
well balanced performance. 

Hugh Marleyn gave one of his attrac- 
tive recitals in AXolian Hall on Thurs- 
day, singing the songs of many lands, 
even the Boer. There were twenty-four 
items, all by different composers and 
all chosen with great insight, but none 


were more popular with an insatiab| 
audience than Cyril Scott’s Prélude, A 
fred Bruneau’s “The Happy Vagabond 
and Stanford’s “The Bold, Unbiddab] 
Child.” 

At the Symphony concert in th 
Queen’s Hall on Saturday, under Si 
Henry Wood, Franck’s Symphony in | 
Minor was beautifully played. The sam 
composer’s “Symphonic Poem” for pian. 
and orchestra was given, with Myr: 
Hess at the piano. D’Alvarez was th. 
vocalist and was loudly applauded i: 
“Pleurez mes Yeux” from Massenet’ 
“Le Cid.” 

So great has been the success of Hild 
Saxe’s recital (after an absence fro 
the platform for five years), in Wigmor 
Hall last Thursday, that she is arrang 
ing to give another, at which she wi! 
repeat her fine performance of th 
Brahms.F Sharp Minor Sonata. Mis 
Saxe chose a Beethoven-Brahms pro 
gram, of which she gave a masterly an. 
exceptionally clear reading, especially o 
three Beethoven “Bagatelles” and th: 
Brahms: “Capriccio” in B Minor. Sh 
is the daughter of A. D. Peppercorn, th: 
landscape painter, and married th 
youngest son of Alice Meynell, the poet 
and a nephew of Lady Butler, th 
painter, thus uniting many interestin; 
associations in the three arts. She wa 
the solo pianist of the only tour Carus: 
ever made in this country and is espe 
cially distinguished as an interpreter o! 
Brahms. HELEN THIMM. 





Grand Opera and Organ Concerts Mak« 
Up Spokane’s Musical Week 


SPOKANE, WASH., April 30.—The Bos 
ton Grand Opera Company gave two per 
formances here recently at the Audito 
rium Theater. The operas given wer 
“Tl Trovatore” and “Bohemian Girl.” A| 
other recent concerts have been give) 
by local artists. Dr. Ernest A. Evan: 
gave an organ recital at the Cathedra 
of Our Lady of Lourdes, choosing a pro 
gram of modern French works. He wa: 
assisted by Mrs. George Manning ani 
Mrs. C., M. “Wolff, sopranos, Blanche 
Suing accompanying. ‘Robert Schofiel 
also gave an organ recital at the First 
Methodist. Church, assisted by Frit 
Kloepper, baritone. The Williamett« 
University Glee Club gave its annua! 
concert recently- under Prof. F. W. 
Chace. Miss Schurle hy aha 
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‘*Distinctly one of the events of the season.’’ 
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‘*‘Picturesque to the eye, satisfying to the ear, Madame Stanley has offered us nothing 
more attractive.”’ 


Were the Public and Critics of New York in 
Their Praise of 


MME. HELEN STANLEY'S | 


Final New York Appearance of the Season in Raoul 
Laparra’s “A Musical Journey Through Spain” 


SYLVESTER RAWLING, in EVENING WORLD, Bs 


“The singer, whose beautiful voice has not now to be introduced to this public, entered 
warmly into the spirit, and sang with great skill.”’’ 


PITTS SANBORN, in EVENING GLOBE. is 


W. J. HENDERSON, in SUN. 


Soloist With the NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


‘*A voice of musical and beautiful quality and a style intelligent and sympathetic. ”’ as 


W. B. CHASE, in N. Y. TIMES. 


New York Recital, December 15th : 


‘*She is equally effective on the recital platform and in opera—a combination rather ie 
rare in these days of specialization. Her voice isa fine one, rich in timbre, easily pro- a 
duced. She is an artist well worth hearing.”’ A 
GRENVILLE VERNON in N. Y. TRIBUNE. 


NO SINGER IN THE CONCERT FIELD IS IN GREATER 


DEMAND, AND NONE HAS TO HER CREDIT A MORE 
IMPRESSIVE RECORD OF SUCCESS. 


First New YorK Appearance Next Season—Carnegie Hall Recital, November 5th 


For Terms and Dates for MADAME HELEN STANLEY 


address LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, 


New York 
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Association Holds Annual Meet- 
ing in Pullman—Adopts Ten- 
tative Plan Recommending to 
State Board of Education That 
Official Be Authorized to Is- 
sue Temporary and Perma- 
nent Certificates to Private 
Teachers of Piano— Would 
Establish School Credits for 
Outside Music Study—Reso- 
lutions Now in Hands of Board 
—Engrossing Papers and Con- 
certs Heard in Three Days’ 
Sessions 


poms WASH., April 30.—The 
third annual convention of the 
Washington State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held on April 21, 22 and 23. 
The delegates, by special invitation, were 
the guests of the State College of Wash- 
ington, situated in this town. The espe- 
cial significance of this visit by the 
music teachers of the State was happily 
expressed by President Ernest O. Hol- 
land of the State College in an address 
to the convention, in which he expressed 
his belief that it was most fitting for 
representatives of the fine arts to be 
guests of a land grant college. He spoke 
in this connection of the bill which was 
signed by President Lincoln in 1863; the 
language of the preamble and Lincoln’s 
words upon signing it being inscribed 
over the proscenium arch of the Audi- 
torlum in Bryan Hall: “Founded to 
promote the liberal and practical educa- 
tion of the industrial classes.” ‘ 

The delegates, numbering something 
over a hundred, arrived on Monday 
morning and were assigned to quarters 
on the campus. They were instantly 
made to feel at home in the various halls 
and fraternity houses, and for each 
guest there was a student host pledged 
to look after his guest’s comfort and 
welfare. The faculty also contributed 
delightful entertainment during the ses- 
sion. 

The convention was called to order 
early Monday afternoon by Edgar C. 
Sherwood of Spokane, president of the 
association. Sessions were held in the 
assembly room of Stevens Halls, which 
Rhoda M. White, dean of women, had 
placed at the disposal of the convention. 

Herbert Kimbrough, dean of the 
School of Music and Applied Design, 
delivered a short address of welcome, 
voicing the hope of the faculty that the 
delegates might enjoy to the full the 
various arrangements which had been 
made. To which Mr. Sherwood made a 
most fitting response in behalf of the 
delegates. 

Reports of the county vice-presidents 
were called for by the president and re- 
sponded to by the vice-presidents and 
representatives present, thus presenting 




















At the Third Annual Con- 
vention of Washington 
State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation. No. 1—Edgar C. '| 
Sherwood (Spokane), Pres- 
ident of the Association, and 
Nellie Cornish (Seattle); 
No. 2—Eula Grandberry, 
Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion; No. 3—Gottfried 
Herbst and Mrs. Ina 
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Wright Herbst of the Faculty of State College; No. 4—June A. Sanders, of Pullman, Who Played the Mozart D Major Con- 
certo at the Convention; No. 5—Herbert Kimbrough, Dean of the School of Music, State College; No. 6—Sarah J. Smith, 
Secretary of the Association; No. 7—Mrs. J. Alexander Mahan, Leader of Community Singing, Ellensburg 


an ensemble report of the work done 
during the past year. 

David Scheetz Craig, of Seattle, edi- 
tor of Music and Musicians, read a paper 
on “The Northwest—Its Present and 
Future Musical Status.” Mr. Craig had 
just returned from a trip in Montana 
and was, therefore, in a position to give 
emphasis to his remarks, in which he 
predicted a highly optimistic outlook for 
the future of music teachers in the 
Northwest, owing to the increasing in- 
terest taken in this section of the coun- 
try in advanced work in schools, com- 
munity singing and the large number of 
concerts given during the winter. 

Jessie A. Belton, superintendent of 
school music of Bremerton, spoke on 
“The Public School Music Teacher.” Miss 
Belton is a firm advocate of the highest 
possible standards of music in the pub- 
lic schools. 

Mrs. J. A. Mahan of Ellensburg out- 
lined the work in her city in Community 
Singing, of which she is the leader, and 
showed in the course of her.remarks that 
she was thoroughly acquainted with the 
subject from every point of view, hay- 
ing familiarized herself with the com- 
munity singing movement from its incep- 
tion in the United States. Mrs. Mahan 
impressed her hearers with the im- 











sorrowing nations. 
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The Call to Freedom | 


A Patriotic Ode for Mixed Voices 
By VICTOR HERBERT. 
Price 40 Cents—Postage Extra. 
Quotation on 100 or more mailed on request. 


The attention of singing societies, schools and patriotic meetings is 
directed to this notable short choral work from the pen of one of our 
most uniquely gifted and popular composers. 
of the hour, it voices America’s noble response to the appeal of the 
The composer’s skill in writing for voices is shown 
in the effective, but not difficult, choruses; his melodic vein is rich, his 
harmonic scheme expressive, and his orchestration both practical and 


First production by the composer at 
Willow Grove Park, Philadelphia 


Order of your local dealer 
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Inspired by the emotion 











portance of this. work from the civic 
standpoint. 

At four o’clock the delegates were in- 
vited to the Auditorium at Bryan Hall 
to a concert by the members of the fac- 
ulty of the State College Conservatory. 
An inspiring program was given by 
Prof. Alfred H. Meyer, urganist; Mrs. 
Ina Wright-Herbst, soprano, with the 
college orchestra, Alice Rossing Walden 
and Prof. Gottfried Herbst, violinist and 
conductor of the orchestra. 

In the evening Brabizon Lowther, bari- 
tone, and Dent Mowrey, pianist, gave the 
second of the series of four public con- 
certs of the convention, for which the 
students had acted as business and pub- 
licity agents. Mr. Lowther was heard 
to advantage in a number of songs, 
pig | lofty heights in the arioso, 
“Diana Impitoyable” from Gluck’s “Iphi- 
genia in Aulis,” and “Vision Fugitive” 
from Massenet’s “Hérodiade.” He also 
sang a group of songs by Mr. Mowrey. 
The latter captivated his audience by his 
interpretations of Debussy numbers and 
his own compositions, adding much to 
the occasion by his charmingly informal 
talks explanatory of the Debussy num- 
bers, which he had studied under that 
master, and the settings of his own com- 
positions. 

On Wednesday morning a preliminary 
discussion of the “Plan and Course 
Adopted for the Accreditation of Outside 
Music Study by the High Schools” was 
led by Mary I. Short of Spokane. This 
discussion was purely informal and was 
by way of introduction and information 
of the proposed ‘Thursday morning pro- 
gram. 

The delegates were then invited to as- 
semble in the Auditorium, where they 
listened to a short program by the col- 
lege orchestra; June A. Sanders, a six- 
teen-year-old high school girl of Pull- 
man and a student at the Conservatory, 
played with surprising technical fidelity 
Mozart’s Piano Concerto in D with the 
orchestra. 


The afternoon session began at. one- 
thirty in the Assembly Hall of the Ad- 
ministration Building, where a short ad- 
dress was delivered by President Hol- 
land, in which he impressed his hearers 
with the idea that old conceptions con- 
cerning the education of the masses had 
now given place to the belief that edu- 
cation in its broadest sense, including the 
fine arts, would ultimately bring any na- 
tion to its highest form of usefulness, 
and make for self-government. 


A Novel Demonstration 


This was followed by a paper on 
“Methods of Analysis of Musical Tones,” 
with demonstration and lantern slides 
by B. L. Steele, professor of physics of 
the college. So intensely interesting was 
this demonstration that Professor Steele 
was detained to answer a volley of ques- 
tions flung at him from the delegates, to 
whom his novel method of presenting 
the phenomena of music made a most 
decided appeal. Simple mechanical de- 
vices and lantern slides, illustrating 
sound waves, emitted from instruments 
played by a group of students, were the 
mediums by which Professor Steele en- 
gaged the unflagging attention of his 
auditors. 





(Continued on page 16) 








*‘His performance last 
night was one of the 
most delightful of the 
season.” 

(N, Y. American, Oct. 
27, 1917.) 

Exclusive Management 


HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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ABORN CLASSES for OPERATIC TRAINING 


Invitation Performances in the ‘*Aborn Minliature’’ 
The Aborn training, which has graduated singers now in the Metropolitan and other opera-houses 
of the first rank, means a thorough study and repeated practice in every branch of operatic work. 
The new building with its elaborate equipment provides facilities for trial performances. 
Classes Will Remain Open Through the Summer. 


MILTON ABORN, 137 West 38th Street, New York 


Faculty of Highest Proven Ability. 
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Telephone, Greeley 909 
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Send for the Aborn Booklet 
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Prof. Alfred H. Meyer then read a 


paper, “1snhe fundamental Problem in 
the Kvolution oc Music, with Special 
Reference to Wre:ent-vay Composels; 


Appucations toc the Music ‘Leacner.”’ 
1YrutesSur Meyer's paper was of exceed- 
sug anterest, and so admirabie an expo- 
iivuit Was he o£ the most up-lo-date ldeas 
wiat he was able to liustrate nappily 
wis Subject by using the compositions or 
usr. Mowrey played at the previous eve- 
ning’s concert. 

‘he deiegates then adjourned to the 
Auditorium at Bryan Hall, wheie they 
were entertained at the third concert, 
and an illustrated lecture. Mrs. stella 
i. Knoebel otf Wenatchee gave two 
uwovements of Mendeissohn’s Urgan So- 
uata, Op. 65, No. 1, which was tollowed 
vy a violin solo by Margaret Langtry 
ct Wenatchee. Mrs. Scott Prowell of 
\Wenatchee delighted the audience with 
u group of songs, and Edna Hanna of 
Walla Walla capably interpreted three 
piano numbers. Tne musical program 
was followed by an illustrated talk by 
Nellie C. Cornish of the Cornish School 
of Music, Seattle, on the “Dalcroze Sys- 
tem of Eurythmics.” Miss Cornish had 
had taken for this convention a set of 
moving pictures, in which pupils of the 
Cornish School of Music posed, and pre- 
sented them with a musical setting in a 
manner which interested her audience. 
Miss Cornish is an exponent of the part 
a musical education plays in the develop. 
ment of child mentality, and her talk 
brought out to the fullest extent the pos- 
sibilities of the Dalcroze system of eu- 
rhythmics in mental development. 


The Fourth Concert 


The fourth concert in the evening was 
one in which prominent artists of the 
State appeared. The opening number, 
Chopin’s Polonaise, Up. 22, was given 
by Emily L. Thomas, pianist, of Seattle. 
Miss Thomas is a concert artist of long 
experience and was highly complimented 
on her performance. Eula Grandberry 
of Walla Walla gave a delightful half 
hour of songs, in which her fresh and 
colorful soprano voice was heard to ad- 
vantage. She asked the audience to 
sing her encore with her, the “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” Dr. C. E. Keeler of 
Yakima contributed a group of five 
songs, his most telling effort being Gil- 
berté’s “Devil’s Love Song.” Mrs. Ina 
Wright-Herbst and Dr. Keeler sang the 
solos in the Bruch cantata, “Fair Ellen,” 
given by the student Treble Clef Club 
and College Orchestra. 

On Wednesday morning at the assem- 
bly room the greater part of the time 
was consumed in the discussion of the 
Plan for Certification. C. R. Frazier, 
vocational superintendent in the employ 
of the State Board of Education, pre- 
sented the plan of the State Board, act- 
ing in the capacity of emissary to the 
State Board in propounding a tentative 
plan and asking and answering the ques- 
tions of the delegates. Miss Cornish 
and Mr. Craig presented the resolutions 
of the Seattle teachers. 

The dominant note of the discussion, 
presented and defended by Dean Kim- 
brough and discussed by Miss Cornish, 
Miss Thomas, Miss Hanna, Miss Short, 
Miss Moore, Mrs. Hedges and others, 
was the necessity of restricting any reso- 
lutions from being so rigid as to exclude 
professional musicians of unquestioned 
standing and authority from certifica- 
tion. It was felt the State Association 
could not consistently endorse any plan 
which might work a hardship on teach- 
ers of recognized standing who might not 
stand a rigid academic test if enforced 
by the Board of Education. Numerous 
instances were cited of well-known art- 
ists who, through the exigencies of the 
certification plan, might fail of a test. 


Tentative Plan for Certification 


A tentative plan evolved from the 
recommendations of the Board and those 
of the committee headed by Dean Kim- 
brough was adopted and recommended 
to the Board, which in brief is as fol- 
lows: 

The association recognizes the State 
Board of Education as the agency best 
adapted to undertake standardization, 
and it was, therefore, resolved that the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion would be authorized to issue tem- 
porary and permanent certificates to 
private teachers of piano. Permanent 


certificates, good for life, unless other- 
wise annuiied. the committee on voice 
standardization having previously re- 
ported that it found the question of 
credits in the case of the immature voice 
of high school age impracticabie, voice 
standardization was not included in the 
resoiutions. Nor was the matter of vio- 
lin certification gone into, as the com- 
mittee on that subject had not been 
able to make its findings. 

The standard for permanent certifica- 
tion shall be the graduation from a col- 
lege of fine arts or reputable school of 
music of college grade maintaining a 
course in instrumental music covering 
at least four years, or studies pursued 
for at least four years of college grade 
under instructors of known standing and 
repute, as testified to by the head of the 
department of music in either the State 
College or State University, or both, or 
by an examination. Examinations of 
candidates call for credentials from an 
academic institution of recognized stand- 
ing, the examination to cover history, 
harmony and pianoforte equivalent to 
the standards required in these subjects 
in the higher institutions of learning 
in the State. 

Private teachers of music offering 
their pupils for High Schol credit after 
Sept. 1, 1920, shall be required to hold 
music teachers’ certificates as provided. 
Temporary certificates may be granted 
by the State Superintendent to candi- 
dates already teaching music success- 
fully within the State, but who have not 
fully complied with the requirements; 
certificates to be good for one year. A 
plan for holding examinations was in- 
cluded. 

These resolutions go to the State 
Board for their future action and de- 
termination. 

A telegram to the convention from 
Dean Irving H. Glen, School of Music 
of the University of Washington, ex- 
pressed regrets at his inability to attend 
the convention and his endorsement of 
the plan outlined by the State Board and 
school board as to high school credits. 

Reading of the minutes of the pre- 
vious year and report of the treasurer 
followed. 


Changes in Constitution 


Proposed changes in the constitution, 
presented by Allan B. Dow of Yakima, 
chairman of the Committee on Constitu- 
tion, occupied the attention of the con- 
vention for some time. These changes 
are in the nature of expansion and ex- 
tension of usefulness for the associa- 
tion, raising the annual dues in order to 
meet the expenses of conventions and 
certification and standardization. They 
were presented to the delegates and dis- 
cussed, part of them adopted and the 
remainder to be under consideration dur- 
ing the year. 

The claims of Wenatchee, Ellensburg 
and Spokane as the next place of meet- 
ing were presented to the convention by 
respective delegates, and after consider- 
ing the matter from various angles the 
vote was for Spokane in 1919. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are as follows: President, Edgar 
C. Sherwood, Spokane; vice-president, 
Mrs. Grace Hulscher, Pullman; secre- 
tary, Sarah J. Smith, Seattle; treasurer, 
Eula Grandberry, Walla Walla; mem- 
bers at large, Mrs. J. A. Mahan, Ellens- 
burg, and Jessie A. Belton, Bremerton. 

The convention adjourned until the 
annual meeting at Spokane. 

The delegates were the guests at 
luncheon of the State College at the Col- 
lege of Domestic Science, and were en- 
tertained by a short musical program 
given by students. Informal speaking 
and good fellowship was the order of 
the hour, the luncheon taking the place 
of the usual banquet. Especial thanks 
were voted to Dean Kimbrough, Dean 
White and Miss Craig. 

Efficiency was a noticeable factor of 
the convention. Every program began 
on time and ended in time for the next 
event scheduled. A very hearty feeling 
of good will and appreciation was appar- 
ent at all times, emphasized in all prob- 
ability by the charming setting of the 
State College and campus, and the feel- 
ing of hospitality which pervades this 
very democratic, progressive Western 
college. 


The State College Music School 
The School of Music of the Washing- 


ton State College opened in 1907 with 
Herbert Kimbrough at its head. A three- 





year course was the first plan of the 
school, and 125 students were enrolled, 
twenty-five of whom majored in music. 
The school now has an enrollment of 450 
students, and a faculty of ten teachers, 
providing a full college course with B. A. 
degree. 

The School of Music and Applied De- 
sign, as it is now known, is headed by 
Dean Kimbrough, and includes among 
other courses drawing, expression and 
dramatic art. The faculty includes Gott- 
fried Herbst, professor of violin and con- 
ductor of orchestra and band; Alfred H. 
Meyer, professor of musical theory and 
pipe organ; Kuria Strong, instructor in 
singing and director of the Glee Club; 
Augusta Archer Roziskey, instructor in 
expression and dramtic art; Mrs. Ina 
Wright-Herbst, instructor in singing and 
director of chorus; Alice Rossing Wal- 
den, instructor in piano, and Grace Bar- 
ker Hulscher, instructor in public school 
music, 


The Department of Music provide 
such conservatory advantages as course 
in piano, pipe organ, violin, voice cultur: 
major instruments of the symphony o: 
chestra or military band; conductin; 
musical theory, public school musi 
courses for music supervisors, and i 
music appreciation, orchestral playin; 
chorus singing, musical organization: 
A college orchestra under the directio 
of Professor Hertst is well organize. 
and does fine work. A college glee clu 
is organized on the usual basis, an 
makes regular tours. An annual musica 
festival is held in May of each year, a 
which an oratorio with visiting artist 
is usually given. 

A system of credits has been evolve: 
which has been used as a model for sey 
eral colleges. This has been made pos 
sible by the liberal policy of this colleg: 
along the lines of co-operation with out 
side schools. 

MABEL TRAER HARDING. 





ESTABLISHES CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY OF BAND MUSIC 


C. L. Burlingham Originates Idea and 
American Library Association Helps 
—Camp Grant Has One 


Another quick-minded American has 
solved the puzzle of red tape, and this 
time where army music is concerned. 
The United States milttary regulations 


provide each regiment, theoretically, 
with a band of twenty-eight pieces, and 
according to requisition the instruments 
are supplied; but only $5 a month is 
allowed for the purchase of band music. 

With the cantonments full of men, and 
the men full of music or of a demand for 
it, the specified supply is by no means 
lavish. The idea came to C. L. Burling- 
ham of Chicago to establish a circulat- 
ing library of band music at one of the 
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cantonments. Here, as Karleton Hack 
ett, music critic, remarks in the Chicago 
Post, “the musicless bands could find 
whatever they needed, take it just as 
though it were a book, keep it for two 
weeks, which would give time for learn 
ing and playing it, and then do the same 
with another piece.” 

The American Library Associatisn co 
operated to the extent of stating unof 
ficially that if Mr. Burlingham and the 
others interested in the project could in- 
duce enough persons within three months 
to subscribe a total of $500, which would 
equip one such library for all sufficient 
purposes, they would place such them 
selves in each one of the national can- 
tonments. 

At Camp Grant the idea is now being 
tried out. The $500 is nearly subscribed, 
the eight bands of Camp Grant have 
enough music to keep them rehearsing 
for weeks to come, and the specified 
three months are by far not over. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Two Young American Singers Engaged for Spring Season in Genoa—Monte Carlo Opera Frames a 
Romance with Canadian Soprano and Danish Tenor as the Principals—American Tenor to 
Appear in Two New Puccini Operas in Rome—Alessandro Bonci Adds ‘‘Flammen’”’ in 
“‘Lodoletta’’ to His Répertoire—French Government Increases’ Fund Set Aside for Propaganda 
for French Art in Other Countries—Joseph Holbrooke Completes His Welsh Trilogy of Music 
Dramas, the First of Which Was Produced by Oscar Hammerstein in London—Bassi Ends 





His Season in Florence as “‘ Dick Johnson ”’ 














fs WO American names appear on the 
roster of singers engaged for a 
pring season of opera that was recently 
naugurated at the Politeama in Genoa. 

Eleonora Perry is one of the sopranos 
of the company, while Carlo Hackett 
looms large among the tenors. After 
completing this engagement Hackett will 
set sail for South America, to sing at the 
Colon in Beunos Ayres during the regu- 
lar winter season in the Argentinian cap- 
ital, which coincides with our summer. 

In the Politeama company with Eleo- 
nora Perry and Hackett is Elvira de 
Hidalgo, the Spanish coloratura soprano 
who made a premature début at the Met- 
ropolitan some seven or eight years ago, 
with results unfortunate for any hopes 
fond friends may have entertained for a 
permanent engagement for her there at 
that time. Mme. de Hidalgo seems to 
have annexed a husband recently, as her 
name now appears in the official list as 
Elvira de Hidalgo Zambelli. This inno- 
cent victim of the overzealous interest 
of friends who deemed her ready before 
her time for the Metropolitan stage has 
been the soloist at four of the eleven con- 
certs given this year at the Communale 
in Bologna, under the direction of Con- 
ductor Marinuzzi. 

The spring season répertoire of the 
Politeama in Genoa comprises “I Lom- 
bardi,” “Tosca,” “Iris,” “La Sonnam- 
bula,” “Linda di Chamounix,” “The Bar- 
ber of Seville,” “The Pearl Fishers” and 
the Massenet “Manon.” 

* * * 


Romance at Monte Carlo Opera 


Following on the heels of the pro- 
nounced success won by Pauline Donalda 
and Mischa Léon in the recent premiere 
at Monte Carlo of Balfe’s posthumous 
English opera, “King Richard in Pales- 
tine,’ comes the news that the Canadian 
soprano and the Danish tenor are to be 
married this month in Paris. 

Mme. Donalda was introduced to the 
New York public by Oscar Hammerstein 
during the inaugural season of his Man- 
hattan Opera House, since which time 
she has lived chiefly in England and 
France, though since the war broke out 
she has spent much of her time in this 
country. She came to the Manhattan 
Opera House as the bride of Paolo Seveil- 
hac, the French baritone, who, following 
the example of many of his baritone 
brethren, took a flying leap into tenor 
regions a few years ago. Latterly he 
has been fighting with the French Army. 

Mischa Léon is fairly well known on 
this side of the water. He sang with the 
Montreal Opera Company during the sec- 
ond season of that organization’s exist- 
ence, and later made appearances in sev- 
eral American cities. 

As a result of his success in the Balfe 
opera—which, by the way, was resur- 
rected and produced as a fitting bill for 
an English Red Cross benefit perform- 
ance—Léon has been engaged by Director 
Gunsbourg for a return visit to Monte 
Carlo next season. Presumably Mme. 
Donalda will also sing there next year 
again. 

‘ x x * 


American Tenor for the New Puccini 
Operas 


When two of the three new operas now 
nearing completion in the Puccini work- 
shop—if not already completed—are pro- 
duced at the Costanzi in Rome next sea- 
son the principal tenor réles are to be 
sung by an American artist, formerly 
known to concert audiences in this coun- 
try and a little later to the Broadway 
light opera public. 

_Edward Johnson had to change only 
his Christian name to sing Dick Johnson 
in Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden West” 
on the evening of his recent farewell for 
the moment to the Romans foregathered 
at the Costanzi. But he did not get away 
until the enterprising new woman-impre- 
sario of the Costanzi, the prima donna 
Emma Carelli, had his name affixed to a 
cantract, according to which he will as- 
sume the chief tenor responsibilities for 
Puccini’s “Il Tabarro” and “Gianni 
Schicchi.” 


But of course the Italians do not know 
him as Edward Johnson. For them the 
American tenor who pushed forward 
from a “Waltz Dream” of Oscar Straus 
to the first Italian “Parsifal” is, more 
conveniently, Edoardo Di Giovanni. 

* ¢ @ 


Bonci as “Flammen” in “Lodoletta” 


There has been news a-plenty of late 
of the singers who helped Oscar Ham- 








the world’s supreme dramatic sopranos. 
She has been singing latterly at the 
Sociale, in Brescia, in “Ernani,” an opera 
that gave her one of her best opportu- 
nities at the Manhattan. 

Reports come from Rome likewise of 
Alice Zeppilli, who, after winning the 
favor of Costanzi patrons in “Madame 
Butterfly” and “La Bohéme,” succeeded 
Rosina Storchio in “Traviata” when that 
luminary of the Italian lyric firmament 








Grand Sala of the Colon Opera House, Buenos Aires 


merstein to make operatic history during 
the early days of his régime at the Man- 
hattan Opera House. 

Word comes, for instance, that Ales- 
sandro Bonci has added Flammen in 
“Lodoletta” to his répertoire, and that 
the dapper little Duke of memorable 
“Rigoletto” performances is to essay the 
réle sung by Caruso at the Metropolitan 
the past season, in Bologna during the 
present month, when the Mascagni opera 
is to be given there at the Communale. 

Then Amedeo Bassi, who has been 
singing in Florence, brought his season 
in Dante’s city to a close as the Dick 
Johnson of “The Girl of the Golden 
West.” The Florentine opera-loving pub- 
lic gave him a rousing manifestation of 
its cordiality toward him, and the cor- 
respondent of the Corriere di Milano re- 
ferred to him as “the stupendous inter- 
preter of Johnson.” 

The name of Giannina Russ spells for 
old Manhattanites a singer who, if her 
artistic vision had corresponded to the 
remarkable quality and volume of her 
voice, would have taken rank as one of 





had completed her contract with Impre- 
sario Emma Carelli at the Costanzi. 


* + * 


Lucrezia Bori in Mourning 


If Montemezzi had seen Lucrezia Bori 
in the first Metropolitan performances of 
“The Love of the Three Kings” he might 
justifiably have been moved to pronounce 
her “the unforgettable Fiora,” even as 
Debussy called Mary Garden “1’inoubli- 
able Mélisande.” 

The latest mention in the Italian press 
of the little Spanish soprano, who has 
recovered her voice and has been singing 
in Madrid this season, has reference to 
her recent bereavement. Her mother, 
Anna Gonzales Bori, died a few weeks 
ago. 

* * a 


Holbrooke Completes Welsh Trilogy 


One of the features that distinguished 
the last season Oscar Hammerstein 
spent at his London Opera House was 
the production he made of Joseph Hol- 








brooke’s opera, “The Children of Don.” 
It will be recalled that the impression 
made by the English composer’s work on 
most of those who heard it was that it 
created an evening of impenetrable 
gloom. It was whispered that the fact 
that Lord Howard de Walden, one of the 
wealthiest men in England, was the 
librettist, had some connection with its 
getting a public hearing. 

At the time it was also made known 
that “The Children of Don” was but the 
first of three operas projected by Hol- 
brooke and his collaborator as a trilogy 
that was to bear the title “The Cauldron 
of Annwn,” and in due time the second 
opera of the series, “Dylan, Son of the 
Wave,” appeared. 

Now comes the announcement that the 
third work is practically completed and 
is passing through the scoring stage. It 
is to be known as “Bronwen.” The tril- 
ogy is based chiefly on two legends of the 
Mabinogion. 

“Bronwen,” according to the Monthly 
Musical Record, opens at Harlech, with 
King Bran’s Court in Council to consider 
the claims of the various suitors to Bron- 
wen, whose son will inherit Britain. The 
council decides that Bronwen shall ac- 
cept Matholoc. A quarrel between Ev- 
nissyen and Caradoc is averted by Caro- 
doc, and when King Bran enters Bron- 
wen is given by her own consent to Ma- 
tholoce. 

In the second scene, before the Grove 
of the Cauldron, Evnissyen, emboldened 
by jealousy, has. visited the Cauldron, re- 
gardless of the consequences. Deter- 
mined to break the alliance of Matholoc 
and Bronwen, he horribly mutilates the 
horses of Matholoc, thereby challenging 
him to fight. Bran offers to banish his 
brother, as compensation to Matholoc, 
who still hesitates; he then impetuously 
adds the gift of the Cauldron. 

The second act takes place five years 
later and is laid at Matholoc’s Palace in 
Ireland. Bronwen is singing a lullaby to 
her little son Gwern. Matholoc enters 
and announces the dissatisfaction of the 
Irish Kings, who are not pleased by his 
acceptance of the compensation for a 
blood insult. They insist on the divorce 
of Bronwen and Matholoc, which the lat- 
ter firmly refuses. 

Bronwen, however, nobly offers herself 
as sacrifice, and after much persuasion 
Matholoc formally puts her away. She 
hands over her little son to the King of 
Ulster, to be fostered there. The second 
scene is laid again in Harlech. The 
chiefs are celebrating Caradoc’s success- 
ful wars against internal marauders. 
Evnissyen returns from banishment and 
brings the news of Bronwen’s terrible 
sufferings, whereupon Bran determines 
at once to invade Ireland. 

The third act opens in the House of 
Hosts in Ireland, where the Cauldron is 
enshrined. Indecisive actions lead to a 
parley. Cormac is plotting to conceal 
armed men in meal sacks, whence they 
can fall on the unsuspecting Britons dur- 
ing the Conference. The trick is discov- 
ered and summary vengeance is meted 
out. Bran repudiates Evnissyen, who in 
revenge seizes the Cauldron and breaks 
it into fragments. The scene closes with 
the return of the chieftains, and the 
battle to the death begins between the 
two armies. 

The second scene of the act is laid 
again in Britain, on Mona’s shore. Cara- 
doc, defeated and wounded, is vainly 
waiting for the return of the British 
armies, but only a few return from the 
expedition, Bronwen and Taliessen being 
among them. Bronwen dies heartbroken 
in Caradoc’s arms. Taliessen gives the 
horn containing the lees of the Cauldron 
to Caradoc, who drinks the strange po- 
tion in the same wood as Gwydion did, 
and the music then passes into the Epi- 
logue. 

Surely, here is Wagnerian food, in this 
Welsh tale, for the Holbrooke muse. 


+ * * 


More Money for French Propaganda 


Proof that the French Government re- 
gards making propaganda for French 
art in other countries as a matter of real 
importance is found in its recent decision 
to increase the grant made for the pur- 
pose, from $3,600 to $6,000, practically 
doubling the amount. J. L. H. 





Maud Morgan’s Playing a Feature of 
Dedicatory Program 


Maud Morgan, harpist, was one of the 
soloists at the opening of the new organ 
in Holy Rood Church, New York, on 
May 5. Miss Morgan was heard in Ober- 
thur’s Andante in E Flat, Dubois’s Fan- 
tasie in D Flat and in her own arrange- 
ment of Widor’s Serenade, all of which 
revealed clean technique and fine musi- 
cianship. The program closed with Han- 
del’s Largo. artistically played by Miss 
Morgan and Frank ‘P. McNulty, organ- 
ist. 
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LOS ANGELES ORCHESTRA 
CONCLUDES ITS SEASON 


Olga Steeb, Pianist, Is Worthy Soloist 
at Final Concert—Gamut Club 
Has Its May Dinner 


Los ANGELES, CAL., May 4.—Under the 
baton of Adolf Tandler, the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra made its final bow 


for this season yesterday afternoon to a 
large audience. The program included 
Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding” Sympho- 
ny, “The Swan of Tuonela,” by Sibelius, 
and Tschaikowsky’s Piano Concerto, 
played by Olga Steeb. 

The orchestra was in good condition 
and the symphony went well. The con- 
ductor has been handicapped by lack of 
funds for rehearsals this season and, 
moreover, a number of his men have 
other orchestral engagements, so at times 
Mr. Tandler has seen changes in his per- 
sonnel at the last moment. This whole 
condition arises from lack of an adequate 
endowment. The musicians here realize 
this fact and are not blaming the con- 
ductor for lapses that occur, but rather 
place the blame where it belongs, on the 
many millionaires here who are entirely 
apathetic toward good music and the rep- 
utation of their city. 

The soloist of this concert, Olga Steeb, 
again proved herself a pianist worthy of 





a much wider field than she has had here‘ 


in California for the last few years. She 
played the big concerto with perfect 
rhythm, confidence and broad musician- 
ship. Mr. Tandler gave her an excellent 
accompaniment. 

At the May dinner of the Gamut Club 
there was an array of talented guests 
among whom were Dr. Arthur Francis 
of Chicago, just back from France; 
James Pershing, brother of the General; 
Edouard Deru, violinist, Ysaye’s suc- 
cessor in Belgium; Arthur Nevin, Amer- 
ican opera composer and camp music 
leader, both of the latter being honorary 
members of the club; Eleanor Wood- 
man, soprano; John Smallman of Bos- 
ton, baritone, and others. An enjoyable 
musical program was given. Each of 
these gave several interpretations. Jo- 
‘ seph Zoellner, Sr. and Jr., of the Zoell- 
ner Quartet also were present, but, owing 
to the absence of one member of the 

uartet in New York, were not heard, 
though now, as residents of Los An- 


geles, they have obtained active member- 
ship in the club. L. E. Behymer, presi- 
dent of the Gamut Club, was in the chair 
and introduced the guests. Mr. Behymer 
has been the means of introducing many 
noted guests to the Gamut Club in his 
ten years of membership. W. F. G. 





DETROIT WOMEN IN CONCERT 





Give Charming Program for Benefit of 
French-American Committee 


DETROIT, MICH., May 9.—For the bene- 
fit of the French-American Committee 
the ladies of Detroit Commandery, No. 1, 
Knights Templar, gave a highly success- 
ful concert in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Statler on the evening of May 7. The 
feature of the program was the singing 
of the Tuesday Musicale triple trio, un- 
der the skilled leadership of Jennie M. 
Stoddard. The trio presented Mabel 
Daniels’s “Spring Cycle,” a “Spring 
Song” by Weil and two Elgar composi- 
tions, “Fly, Singing Bird,” and “The 
Snow,” with violin obbligatos by Janet 
Ives and Theodosia Eldridge, while Lucy 
Cook presided at the piano. Mrs. Leslie 
Lamborn contributed the “Mad Scene” 
from “Hamlet” and a group of songs. 
William Kerr sang a number of bari- 
tone solos, and these two capable artists 
gave a good reading of a Mozart duet. 
William Grafing King amply sustained 
his enviable reputation as a violin solo- 
ist in several attractive numbers. Mar- 
garet Maunebach and Mrs. Marjorie 
Cleland Deyo provided délightful accom- 
paniments. M. McD. 





Many Songs and Operatic Arias in Can- 
tor Rosenblatt’s Répertoire 


After the announcement of Josef M. 
Rosenblatt’s song recital at Carnegie 
Hall on the afternoon of May 19 was 
made, many persons seemed to assume 
that it would of necessity be a program 
consisting solely of religious songs. Mr. 
Rosenblatt’s répertoire, however, in- 
cludes a number of operatic arias, be- 
sides songs of five different languages, 
and he has drawn largely upon these in 
compiling his program. Though not ex- 
cluding sacred songs, the three selec- 
tions of these he has chosen are of such 
actual musical and artistic value as to 
merit a place for that reason on a sing- 
er’s concert program. 











Music Credits 


Every week brings the news of some new public school system 
granting credits to students who study music privately. In vir- 


tually every case the 


Progressive Series of 
Piano Lessons 


orits equivalent is adopted as the basis for granting such credits. 
Piano Instructors who have qualified as Progressive Series 
teachers have the satisfaction of seeing their work recognized in 
practical fashion by the school authorities. 








A letter from the Supervisor of Music in the public schools of Asheville, 
a ee 


Art Publication Society, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Gentlemen: 

The Progressive Series of Piano Lessons has been adopted as the basis 
for granting credits for music as a major study in the High School of Ashe- 
ville, because it provides a logical and definite standard, and is the only plan 
that has ever been devised that is entirely satisfactory and practical. 

Yours truly, 
Willis J. Cunningham, 
Supervisor of Music. 













For particulars concerning the Progressive Series and its 
use in connection with public school study address 
Dept. A, 





- Art Publication Society 
St.: Louis, Mo. 




















Carolina Lazzari 








Andres de Segurola 


Volunteers may address THE DICK COMPANY, 1400 Broadway, New York City. 


Second Red Cross War Fund Drive 
For $100,000,000.00 
MAY 20th TO MAY. 27th, 1918 | 


Exhibition of posters from the Commune of |870 
and of the present war. 








GALA DAILY CONCERTS BY THE FOREMOST ARTISTS OF 
: “OVER HERE”? AND “OVER THERE”’ 





At the house of Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 677 Fifth Avenue 


The following are the first to volunteer: — 


Frances Alda Povla Frijsh 
Clarence Whitehill Florence Hinkle 
Mabel Garrison Marie Tiffany 
Reinald Werrenrath Herbert Witherspoon 
Marcia van Dresser Vera Curtis 


Marguerite Dunlap 
Josephine Jacoby 


Paul Althouse Elsie Baker 

George Barrere Francis Moore 

Olive Kline Henry Weldon Hughes 
Lambert Murphy Paul Kéfer 

Leon Rothier Carlos Salzedo 

May Peterson Trio de Lutece 

Eva Didur Christie Langenhan 
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School Gives Two Strong Pro- 
grams Devoted to Works of 
Keystone State’s Composers 
—All Conservatory’s Musical 
Forces Under Direction of Dr. 
Will George Butler—Latter 
Discusses Mr. Freund and 
Makes Plea for the Musical 
Alliance — Audience Sings 
Foster's Songs 


ANSFIELD, PA., May 9.—The State 
Normal School gave:a “Pennsylvan- 
ia Music Day” on May 3, presenting two 
strong programs of compositions by 
Pennsylvanians, utilizing all the forces 
of the music conservatory, the orchestra, 
the chorus, the Girls’ Glee Club, the 
Boys’ Glee Club, and the beautiful pipe 
organ, all under the very able direction 
of Dr. Will George Butler, the well- 
known violinist, composer and conductor. 
During the morning session the school 
joined heartily in its dignified new alma 
mater song, “Mansfield, Hail!” written 
by Dr. Butler. Ruth Hughes, of Scran- 
ton, sang splendidly Dr. Butler’s “Lad- 
die.” James Kerwin, of Blossburg, Pa., 
who possesses a fine bass voice, sang Dr. 
Butler’s “To Arms, Ye Brave!” which 
was written for Ernest Gamble. 
Superintendent Hogan, of Dunmore, 
being unable to be present, his notable 
address, “Pennsylvania in Music,” which 
was published in MUSICAL AMERICA a 








Musica! Forces of the Mansfield (Pa.) State Normal School, which gave a ‘Pennsylvania Music Day’’ on May 3. No.1—The Normal School 
Orchestra; No. 2—The Boys’ Glee Club; No. 3—Dr. Will George Butler, Director of the Music Conservatory of the School, under whose 
direction the concerts were given; No. 4—Vivian Reynolds, in charge of ‘‘Methods of Music in Public School Music’’; No. 5—The Girls’ 
Glee Club; No. 6—Alumni Hall, where the programs were given, showing the fine $15,000 organ; No. 7—George L. Hoag, head of the 


Piano Department; 
ham, head of the Organ Department 


short time ago, was read by Gertrude 
Allen. Dr. William R. Straughn, the 
principal of the school, who has made an 
exhaustive study of Pennsylvania poets, 
gave an inspiring address on “Stephen 
Collins Foster,” and Dr. Butler spoke ef- 
fectively of John C. Freund and made a 
plea for the Musical Alliance of the 
United States. The orchestra played sev- 
eral of Frank Losey’s compositions and 
Frank Cichocki, of Wilkes-Barre, and 
Norman Chapman of Genesee, Pa., 
played Losey’s “Alita,” arranged for two 
cornets. Mr. Losey, one of the best known 
writers for band, is an alumnus and for- 
mer teacher in the Conservatory. Dr. 
Hoban is also an alumnus of the school. 
An interesting feature of the morning 
program was the singing by a chorus of 
ninety Model School children of “Penn- 
sylvania,” by Editor Barrett, of Scran- 
ton. 

During the evening program Dr. But- 
ler played in an inimitable way the 
Kreisler arrangement of Nevin’s “Ros- 
ary” and an original arrangement of 
Thompson’s “Softly and Tenderly.” El- 
sie Farnham played Dr. Butler’s uniquely 
descriptive “Visions of Oleona” upon the 
organ. Beatrice Gibson, of Wellsboro, 
Pa., a pupil of Georgia Hoag, played 
Nevins’s “Narcissus” artistically, and the 
Girls’ Glee Club, under Vivian Aston, 
and the Boys’ Glee Club, under Dr. But- 
ler, sang effectively. The school chorus 
sang Gilchrist’s “Jubelate Dee,” and Miss 
Aston, Miss Hughes and Miss Nygren 
sang Reiff’s “These Are They.” Amon 
the numbers that the orchestra playe 


No.8—Vivian Aston, head of the Vocal Department and Director of the Girls’ Glee Club; No. 9—Elsie 


were Herbert’s “Babes in Toyland,” and 
Charles Campbell’s “Hawaiian Fancies.” 

Hamlin E. Cogswell’s “Spirit of Vic- 
tory,” sung by Messrs. Kichline, Hiscox, 
Easter and Regan, and chorus, with full 
orchestra, was a great favorite with the 
audience, which joined lustily with the 
chorus in this rousing song. Dr. Cogs- 
well was a former director of the Con- 
servatory and Dr. Butler’s early teacher. 

Miss Hughes was again heard in the 
evening program in charming interpre- 


Tacoma High Schools Emphasize Im- 
portance of Musical Studies 


TACOMA, WASH., April 29.—A com- 
plete report of the work of the music 
department in the Tacoma high schools 
made recently by W. G. Alexander Ball, 
supervisor, shows the prominent place 
music work has taken in the school activ- 
ities. Among items set forth are train- 
ing for grade teachers, daily lesson plan, 
instrumental instruction in the grades, 
concert organization with complete in- 
strumentation, brass band in each high 
school, courses in elementary harmony 
and musical history, a night school com- 
munity orchestra in each high school. 


Cortot to Make First American Tour 


Alfred Cortot, French pianist, will 
make his first tour of America next sea- 
son under the direction of the Concert 
Management Arthur Judson. He will 


Farn- 


tations of Cadman’s “Land of the Sky 
Blue Water” and Nevins’s “Mighty Lak’ 
a Rose.” The male quartet, consisting of 
Messrs. Gazella, Hiscox, Kichline and 
Horan, was enthusiastically received. 
Miss Hoag was the able accompanist 
throughout the evening. 

The hearty singing by the large audi- 
ence of “Old Black Joe,” “Suwanee Riv- 
er,” “My Old Kentucky Home,” and 
other of Foster’s songs was a memor- 
able feature. 


be here during December, January and 
February. His first New York appear- 
ance will be with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Dec. 15. On Dee. 
20 and 21 Mr. Cortot will appear with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. Other or- 
chestral engagements are now pending. 


a> TEACHERS NEED 
/ THE FOLLOWING— 


Pedagogy and 95220 Modulations. 
Constructive, Reliable and Penetra- 
tive Memorizing. 
How to Add Tone Colors to Their Pupils’ 
Piano Playing. 
Nature Music Course for Children under 
7 Years of .Age. 
All may be studied at 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
SUMMER SBSSIONS 

New York City, June 10 to 29. 

Chicago, July 8 to 27. 

Asheville, N. C., August 12 to 31. 
Address 

EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD MUSIC SYSTEM 

950-955 McClurg Bidg., 

218 8S. Wabash Ave., Ohicago, Il). 

108 W. 45th St. : New York Oity 
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GABRILOWITSCH’S POLITICAL VIEWS 





“‘ Consistently Pro-American,’”’ He 
Says, Denying Rumors of 
Pro-Germanism 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the distinguished 
Russian pianist and conductor, has writ- 
ten a letter to the New York Times, def- 
initely explaining, in view of sertain 
rumors which, he states,- have been 
spread of late, his position toward Amer- 
ica, Russia and Germany in the present 
war. Mr. Gabrilowitsch writes as fol- 
lows: 

“Letters received recently from friends 
inform me that malicious rumors are 
being spread in certain quarters with 
the evident object of discrediting my 
name in the eyes of the American pub- 
lic by misrepresenting me as disloyal 
and anti-American. In view of such a 
pernicious campaign (the purpose of 
which at this particular time is ob- 
vious), will you permit me to say a few 
words through the medium of your 
paper? 

“T love, and have loved, this country 
ever since I first set foot on its soil, 
eighteen years ago. I owe to America 
a big debt of affection and gratitude. 
Here I have found my wife—the daugh- 
ter of one of America’s most cherished 
and beloved citizens. Our only child 
was born here. Nowhere has my art 
been more generously appreciated than 
in this country. Most of our best and 
dearest friends are Americans. What 
we owe to this country we fully real- 
ize, and we have been trying as best 
we can to prove it. I do not believe 
that gratitude and affection can be fully 
expressed in dollars and cents, but for 
the information of those who believe 
that no feeling is real unless its man- 
ifestation is tangible, I may mention 
that since America entered the war my 
wife has been successful in selling many 
thousand dollars’ worth of Liberty 
Bonds, besides which she and I have 
acquired for ourselves all the Liberty 
Bonds we could afford. Is this pro- 
American or anti? We have been con- 
tributing liberally to several war char- 
ity organizations, and it is my inten- 
tion as long as the war will last to 
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donate at least one-half of my profes- 
sional earnings to the American Red 
Cross and similar institutions. I am 
not quite sure that some of those who 
attack me as ‘disloyal’ would be will- 
ing to ‘do their bit’ toward America quite 
to the same extent. 

“Now for my attitude toward Ger- 
many When the war first broke out in 
1914 between Russia and Germany, I had 
nty doubts as to which of the two was 
more to blame. I knew too much of the 
Czar’s autocratic régime to believe that 
‘the little father’ would actually fight 
Germany merely for the protection of 
freedom and democracy. This skepti- 
cism I often expressed to American 
friends in the early stage of the Euro- 
pean war. This is probably what orig- 
inated the absurd charge of ‘pro-Ger- 
manism’ against me. Much has hap- 
pened since. Many a man’s views have 
changed. Germany, through her actions 
in Russia, Ukrainia, Finland and Ru- 
mania, has destroyed any illusions I or 
anyone may have had regarding her war 
aims, and has proved beyond doubt that 
hers is a war of conquest and annexa- 
tion. Obviously against such domination 
all nations must unite, just as they 
united a century ago against Napoleon. 
No nation can be allowed to dominate 
the others after the war. On the other 
hand, events in Russia have proved that 
my original skepticism in regard to the 
Czar has been unmasked and over- 
thrown, to the delight and satisfaction 
of the entire freedom-loving world. Just 
as at the beginning of the war I was 
‘pro-Russian’ and ‘anti-Czar,’ so now I 
am ‘pro-Russian’ and ‘anti-Bolshevik.’ 
But at all times I have been and am pro- 
American. Those who are spreading 
rumors to the contrary are not acting 
in good faith. Having now clearly stated 
my attitude I shall pay no more atten- 
tion to their intrigues. 

“Ossip GABRILOWITSCH. 

“Bryn Mawr,” Pa., May 6, 1918.” 





PORTLAND APPLAUDS CLUB 





Two Thousand Hear the Apollo Chorus 
—Teachers in Concert 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 6.—The Port- 
land Apollo Club gave its second concert 
of the season at the Auditorium, May 2. 
Conductor William H. Boyer has devel- 
oped this organization to a high degree 
of excellence. Fritz De Bruin, baritone, 
of Portland, the soloist, sang “Visione 
Veneziana,” Brogi, and “In the Moon- 
light,” Haile, and both were encored. 

The audience of 2000 enjoyed every 
number. Buck’s “Bugle Song” and 
“Suomi’s Song” (Mair) were among the 
most appreciated. Ralph W. Hoyt was 
the organist and Edgar E. Coursen and 
William C. McCulloch were at the 
pianos, 

The Triole Singers of the Portland 
Grade Teachers’ Association, W. H. 
Boyer, director, assisted by Mrs. Robert 
Power, harpist, and Otto Wedemeyer, 





and August. 





PAOLO GALLICO 


PIANIST 


Announces a Summer Course of Piano; pedagogic and 
special training in Piano technique, based on scientific 
principle of weight and relaxation, during June, July 


Individual lessons and in classes. 


STUDIO: 


For particulars apply to 


9 East 59th Street 
New York 





baritone, gave a pleasing concert at the 
Lincoln High School auditorium last 
week. The proceeds were for the benefit 
of the regimental band of the 318th 
U. S. Engineers. 

Mrs. Raymond A. Sullivan, dramatic 
soprano, and George Wilber Reed, dra- 
matic tenor, appeared in a successful re- 
cital last week in Chehalis, bases s 


PROGRAM OF KRAMER’S WORKS 








Gifted Artists Open American Concerts 
Under Mrs. Behr’s Direction 


The first of two concerts of American 
compositions under the direction of Ella 
Backus-Behr was given at the Wara- 
maker Auditorium, New York, on Thurs- 
day afternoon, May 9, when a program 
of compositions by A.~ Walter Kramer 
was presented. The artists were Alma 
Bachman and Elsie Weffing, sopranos; 
Mary Wyman and Viola Archer, con- 
traltos, and Franz Listemann, ’cellist. 
The four singers from Mme. Behr’s 
studio accomplished their share in the 
program with great credit and were 
heartily applauded, as was Mr. Liste- 
mann for his playing of three ’cello com- 


May 18, 1918 
positions. Mr. Kramer presided at th: 
piano. The program was as follows: 


1. (a) “Of the Robin and the Master,” (b 
Green,’ Miss Bachmann; 2. (a) “The Las 
Hour,” (b) “I Dreamed and Wept a-Dream 
ing,’’ (c) ‘“‘Come to Me,” (d) “We Two,” Mrs 
Wyman; 3. (a) “Elegy in G Minor,” (b 
“Eklog,” (c) “Gavotte in E Major,” Mr 
Listermann; 4. (a) “Swans,” (b) “There i 
a Garden in Her Face,’’ Miss Bachman 
5. (a) “Allah,” (b) “Nocturne,” (c) “The 
Indian Serenade,” (d) “A Lovers’ Litany,’ 
Miss Archer; 6. (a) Two Sappho fragments 
“To Evening,” “Yea, Thou shalt Die,’ (b) 
“Joy,” (c) “Eternal May,’ Miss Weffing. 

A program of Sidney Homer’s songs 
under Mme. Behr’s direction was sched. 


uled for May 14. 





Musicians of Draft Age Require Permits 
to Enter Canada 


An act affecting musicians en tour has 
been issued by the Federal Government. 
No Americans within the draft age are 
to be admitted into Canada without a 
special permit from their draft boards 
permitting them to travel. 





Edouard Hesselberg, pianist, of the 
University School of Music at Lincoln, 
Neb., has published a patriotic hymn, 
“America, My Country.” The words are 
by Lena Shackelford Hesselberg. 








Che School Credit Piano Course 


Wellesley College. 
Prof. John P. Marshall, 


Boston University. 


therefore worthy of credit. 





A Loose-Leaf Course for the Systematic Training 
of Ears, Fingers and Mind in Piano Playing 
and Musicianship 


Editors 
Prof. Clarence G. Hamilton, 
Institute of Musical Art, N. Y. 


Director of Music, Pittsburgh. 
William Arms Fisher, Managing Editor. 


The School Credit Piano Course was made by practical 
American teachers, closely in touch with the problems of 
the school, the teacher and the pupil. 


Purpose 


To provide private teachers and school authorities. with a 
comprehensive and systematic course of study with large 
disciplinary value equal to that of other school studies and 


Descriptive booklet with miniature pages sent 
free on request 


THE SCHOOL CREDIT PIANO COURSE will be the basis 
of the Normal Course in Piano Teaching to be given by 
Professor Hamilton at the 


SUMMER SESSION July 8 to August 17. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


178-179 Tremont St., Boston 
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Allentown Hligh School Ch 





Concert 























Orchestra of 


A ee Pa., May 1.—The con- 
- cert on April 25 by the Allentown 
High School Chorus, in conjunction with 
Olive Kline, the soprano, added a 
memorable page to the city’s musical 
history. The event was one of the most 
enjoyable ever presented by the boys and 
girls. Miss Kline, as the soloist of the 


evening, acquitted herself splendidly. 
Miss Kline possesses a charming voice 
and her various numbers were applauded 
to the echo, after each of which she re- 
sponded with an encore. She sang “Pas- 
toral” (fifteenth century), “Lovely 
Celia” (sixteenth century), “I Know My 
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Allentown (Pa.) High School. 


Love” (a West Irish ballad), “The Lass 
With the Delicate Air” (seventeenth cen- 
tury), “Je Suis Titaniz,” from ‘Mig- 
non”; a group of “Chinese Mother Goose 
Rhymes,” by Bainbridge Crist; “Come, 
Beloved,” by Handel; “Folk Song of 
Little Russia,” arranged by Zimbalist; 
“House of Memories,” by Alyward, and 
“Spring,” by Leo Stern. 

Prof. Warren F. Acker, director of 
the chorus, was in charge, and the work 
of his singers showed the close care 
that has been taken in perfecting their 
work. Each of the several patriotic 
numbers on the program, “America,” 
“La Marseillaise’ and the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” were given with a 


In Center, Marie Stone Langston, Contralto, and Conductor Acker. 


Standing 


vim that fairly shook the spacious build- 
ing’. 

Francis Moore was Miss Kline’s ex- 
cellent accompanist. His mastery of the 
piano was evidenced at all times. 


Triumph for Althouse 


Paul Althouse appeared here with the 
Chancel Choir of Salem on April 29. 
The gifted Metropolitan Opera tenor 
scored emphatically. He sang “Celeste 
Aida,” “Vesti la Giubba” from “Pag- 
liacci,” and “La Donna e Mobile” from 
“Rigoletto.” William Reddick was a 
noteworthy accompanist. 

The chorus sang Kipling’s ‘Reces- 
sional,” Mathew’s “Anthem of Democ- 
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in Rear, Virginia 


Schaffer, Accompanist 


racy” and Nevin’s “Wynken, Blynken 
and Nod,’ while the A®olian Quartet 
won applause in several numbers. 

Mrs. Portia Martin Burley returned 
to this her native city on April 25 under 
the auspices of the alumni association 
of the Allentown College for Women, 
and gave a concert in the Lyric Theater. 
Mrs, Burley’s program was a pretentious 
one, including the taxing “Caro Nome” 
from “Rigoletto,” Thayer’s ‘““My Laddie,” 
Bishop’s “Gentle Lark,”  Debussy’s 
“Fantoches,” LaForge’s “To a Messen- 
ger,” and the Mad Scene from “Lucia.” 
In all of these Mrs. Burley revealed ex- 
cellent schooling. She was accompanied 
ably by Corinne Wolersteen. B. W.S 








Chorus of Allentown (Pa.) High School. 


In Foreground Are Olive Kline, Soprano; Prof. Warren Acker, Conductor of Chorus, and Francis Moore, Miss Kline’s 
Accompanist 





UNIQUE PATRIOTIC SONG 





Neuman’s “For Liberty and Right” 
Adapted to Famous Danish Tune 


A’ patriotic song, “For Liberty and 
Right,” has been written by Carl Neu- 
man of Chicago. Mr. Neuman, a Dane 
by birth, American by naturalization, 
who has lived here for fifty years, has 
written five verses on the present war 
and has appropriately set them to the 
music of the Danish composer, Emil 





Beginning June 20 


For Interpretations of Edward MacDowell’s Songs 


HARRIET VVARE’S SUMMER SCHOOL 


40 Minutes from New York 
TERRILL ROAD, PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


Ten IT wo-Hour Class Lessons 


Hornemann’s song, “Dengang jeg drog 
afsted.” Mr. Hornemann composed this 
melody when the Danish troops marched 
through the streets of Copenhagen in 
1848 to fight the Germans, who were 
then attacking Denmark. The song was 
immediately published, sent to the troops 
and has from that day on been the 
marching song of the Danish army. Mr. 
Neumann, in writing the new verses, 
hopes that the song will inspire the 
American soldiers in our present war 
as it did the Danes in their battle with 
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Thirty Dollars 





the Germans. The song has been pub- 
lished by Viggo C. Eberlin of New York. 
Nearly 25,000 copies have already been 
sold and 15,000 on postal-cards have 
been sent during the last four months to 
our boys at the front. 





Lila Robeson in Cleveland for the 
Summer 


Lila Robeson, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, has gone to 
Cleveland for the summer. Her first 
appearance there was on Sunday, May 
5, at the Old Stone Church. Miss Robe- 
son will take up her regular church 
position for the summer and also appear 
in concert several times. 


A. D. Zanzig, song leader at Camp 
Sherman, Ohio, is introducing the use 
of lantern slides in conducting the 
“sings” for our troops. In a recent let- 
ter to the house of Witmark he explained 
this and also told them that their song, 
“There’s a Long, Long Trail,” is “in the 
hearts of all the soldiers.” He wrote that 
he planned to use slides on this song and 
also on B. C. Hilliam’s “Freedom for All 
Forever” in the singing of them by the 
soldiers. 


VICTORIES FOR HARROLD 


Noted Tenor Enthusiastically Greeted in 


Recent Appearances 

Orville Harrold, the tenor, has been 
winning marked successes of late. He 
received an ovation in Philadelphia on 
April 29 and at the Newark Festival 
May 3, his reception was highly enthu- 
siastic. On May 10 Mr. Harrold ap- 
peared in a joint recital with Inez Bar- 
bour in Elmira, N. Y., to a capacity au- 
dience, which showered the artists with 
applause. 

With the Schenectady Choral Society 
on May 21 he will sing in “Hiawatha,” 
under the direction of Alfred Hallam, 
and for July and August Mr. Harrold 
is engaged to sing at Ravinia Park in 
company with Metropolitan Opera art- 
ists, including Muzio, Garrison, Braslau, 
Kingston and Rothier. 





Hephzibah E. Kendrick of New York 
has written a new set of verses to the 
tune of “Dixie,” which she has published 
as a song, under the title, “America’s 
Battle Cry.” The song is dedicated to 
the soldiers of the United States. 





| SOPHIE BRASLAU 


Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
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Prominent Speakers Pay Tributes 
to Spirit of Uniformed Officers 
at Dinner—Mayor Hylan, Com- 
missioner Enright, John C. 
Freund, George Gordon Battle 
and Borough Presidents Among 
the Speakers — How the Band 
Was Organized—Movement to 
Make it a Municipal Organiza- 
tion Receives Impetus 


HAT the governing authorities of the 
city of New York stand squarely 
behind the Police Band, whose member- 
ship is made up entirely of men in the 
police force of New York City, was 
shown conclusively at the banquet given 
by the band on Saturday evening imme- 
diately following the inspiring parade of 
the force. 

Mayor John F. Hylan, heads of various 
city departments and leading political 
factors attended the dinner and gave en- 
couragement to the musical policemen. 
Moreover, the speakers predicted that 
ere long the police band would become a 
municipal organization, whose duty it 
would be to provide music at all munici- 
pal functions. Lieutenant Pitts, presi- 
dent of the band, acted as toastmaster. 

Mayor Hylan was loudly applauded 
when he declared that the Police Band 
was, without doubt, the best band in 
New York. “I am glad to have this op- 
portunity,” he said, ‘to thank you men 
for the patriotic service you have ren- 
dered not only the city but the whole 
country by taking part in the Liberty 
Loan drive and other functions that re- 
quired a good band. You can go back to 
your duties with new hope and new vigor 
to render again such valuable public 
service.” 

Cecil Arden, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, and Raymond Ellis, 
baritone, sang a number of songs which 
were enthusiastically applauded by the 








NEW YORK IS PROUD OF ITS POLICE BAND 




















Charles 
Years Ago. 


Corps of America” March 


diners. Their accompaniments 
played excellently by May Fine. 

John C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA and president of the Musical 
Alliance of the United States, was 
another speaker who aroused intense en- 
thusiasm by his references to the work 
done by the Police Band. 

Mr. Freund began by saying that the 
daily press of New York “had criticized 
the administration for appointing at the 
head of the army and navy men who 
were unacquainted with military and 
naval affairs, and had also condemned 
the removal of former Postmaster Mor- 
gan on the ground that he had worked 
up from the ranks as a letter carrier and 
had invaluable practical experience. 


were 





J. Silberbauer, Who with Others mA 
Formed the Police Band of New York Seventeen 
On Right; William Barmbold, a 
Member of the Band, Who Composed the “Motor 





When, however, Mayor Hylan, acting in 
accordance with the very principles 
urged by these papers, appointed as com- 
missioner Lieutenant Enright, who had 
not only worked his way up from the bot- 
tom but had the respect and confidence 
of the men, the press raised a howl! 
Where is the consistency? Where is 
the justice?” 

Mr. Freund then told how, many years 
ago, he had first become interested in the 
work of the Police Band and expressed 
his confidence in the excellent spirit be- 
hind the men who found time outside of 
the performance of their arduous duties 
to protect public life and property to cul- 
tivate the finer things in life. He related 
some stories to show how far America 





had advanced as a musical nation an 
spoke of the inventive genius which ha 
produced that marvelous device know: 
as the player-piano. 

“IT remember well,” he said, “the firs 
mechanical player from which the pres 
ent-day player-piano was an outgrowt! 
This small box contained a perforate. 
roll of paper and when the handle wa 
turned played much as does a han 
organ. 

“From this crude device to the moder: 
masterpiece that enables a Paderewsk 
to play the greatest compositions for th. 
piano-forte and then sit down, smoke : 
cigar and hear his playing reproduce: 
exactly as he himself has performed it 
is a farcry. But it is this spirit of per 
sistence, grit and never let go when w: 
have once put our hand to the ploug! 
that will make us win this war!” 

Commissioner Richard E. Enright wa 
loudly cheered by the members of th: 
band and their guests. He showed him 
self to be in full sympathy with the wor! 
the organization had done and made : 
generous reference to Mr. Freund. Th 
toastmaster announced that Commis 
sioner Enright had been voted an hon 
orary member of the band, which signal 
ized the incident by presenting him wit! 
a handsome jeweled match case. 

Other speakers were Alfred E. Smith 
president of the Board of Aldermen: 
Borough President of Manhattan Fran! 
L. Dowling, who made a most witty ad 
dress; Borough President of Brookly: 
Edward F. Riegelman, George Gordon 
Battle, Dr. John A. Harris, Special Dep 
uty Commissioner; John A. Leach, First 
Deputy Commissioner, and Frederick A 
Wallace, Fourth Deputy Commissioner. 





THE STORY OF THE 
-. POLICE BAND — 


By FRANCES RUTH GRANT 











Our New York policemen know their 
“beats.” Now, this may sound like an 
axiom, but it isn’t. To be exact, it’s a 
pun—a particularly vile one, but never- 
theless a pun. A brief explanation wil! 
show why. 

The word “beat” when used in connec- 
tion with a policeman calls up a ver) 





[Continued on page 23] 
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[Continued from page 22] 





efinite picture. One visualizes a blue- 

ated, alert patrolman walking up and 

wn, twirling his stick and occasionally 
rodding some work-shy individual and 
hidding him “Move on!” The word 
“beats” here, however, is used to indicate 
usical beats. And the reader is asked 

imagine ““New York’s Finest” temper- 
mentally interpreting some overture or 
.ymphony. Moreover, New Yorkers had 
etter get accustomed to this latter pic- 
‘ure because the New York Police Band 
; daily getting more and more promi- 
ent. Henceforth traffic offenders had 
etter not accuse the policemen of mis- 
nderstanding their artistic souls, be- 

,use Michael O’Callahan, who gives them 
4 summons, may be contemplating in 
what tempo he will play the second sym- 
phonic movement at the concert that 
! ight. 

Seventeen years ago Charles J. Silber- 

auer, who had formerly been leader of 
the letter carriers’ band, left this organ- 
ization to join the police force. He was 
issigned to the Twenty-fourth Precinct 
and there met Patrolman George W. 
Simerlein, also a musician. Together 
they began to discuss the possibility of 
forming a police band, and soon, with 
the assistance of Patrolman William 
Leschke, a cornetist, for years in the 
United States Army, and Patrolman 
Howard Peck, a band was started. 

All the artistic and musical souls in 
the New York police force—and the re- 
sults showed there were many—joined 
the band. And the organization soon be- 
came active and an enthusiastic force, 
and the first institution of its kind in this 
country. The object of the Police Band 
Association, as stated by the men them- 
selves, is to “promote the study of music 
in the force, to create good fellowship 
and to cement in-close personal ties the 
members of the department.” 

During the last few years, particularly 
of late, when uniforms have become so 
attractive, the Police Band has been very 
active. It has given concerts at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, at Carnegie 
Hall, at the Hippodrome, at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music and at Madison 
Square Garden. These musicians inau- 
gurated Governor Whitman into office 
with their playing in 1915, and again in 
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1917. They have played in all our pub- 
lic squarés and parks, as well as in many 
of the churches of New York. Besides, 
they have also played in Philadelphia, 
Newark and Jersey City. 

Led by Sergeant Gus Beaufrere of the 
Sixteenth Precinct, who is the drum 
major, the band was the honor escort to 
the Seventh Regiment. They partici- 
pated, too, in the Red Cross and Liberty 
Loan parades. It was this band which 
played martial music for the National 
Army, for the Twelfth Regiment and for 





Sergeant Otto Schasberger, Composer of 
“The Rainbow Division March” 


the Fire and Street Cleaning Depart- 
ments. 

Nor do the members of the Police Band 
limit themselves to interpreting other 
persons’ music. They also turn their 
hand to creative work, and a large list 
of policemen-composers has been the re- 
sult. Sergeant Otto Schasberger has 
been perhaps the most prolific, having 
written three marches. These are “Traf- 
fic Squad March,” “Miss Columbia 
March” and “Rainbow Division March,” 
inspired by our soldiers. Patrolman 
Herman H. Escher is also one of the com- 
posers, his work being entitled the 


Management 


L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles 


“Governor Whitman March.” Other 
marches have been composed by Patrol- 
man William Beneschi, who wrote the 
“U. S. Victory March” and Patrolman 
William Barmbold, who composed the 
“Motor Corps of America” March. 

In the personnel of the band are to be 
found some fine soloists. . For instance, 
there is Patrolman William D. Benisch, 
who was “brought up on the cornet” and 
Patrolman Herman Escher, who plays the 
clarinet so well that when the band gives 
a concert he is often asked to give a spe- 
cial solo. Another soloist is Patrolman 
George Jones, formerly of the Seventh 
Regiment Band. Patrolman’ Henry, 
trombone player, was for six years with 
the Marine Band in Washington, and 
that speaks ffor itself. Patrolman 
Charles J. Silberbauer, basso player, is 
an expert, and voted one of the best 
artists in the band. And finally there is 
Patrolman Walter Darrow, who plays 
solos on the French horn in this band as 
well as in the Brooklyn Orchestral 
Society. 


For Daily Municipal Concerts 


At present the band is anxious to pro- 
mote daily municipal concerts in the 
parks and public squares. Undoubtedly, 
concerts given throughout the city more 
often by such a band as that of the police 
force would work for good. Of course, if 
New Yorkers were vindictive, particu- 
larly traffic offenders, they might organ- 
ize a “Society for the Restraint of Ap- 
plause at Policemen’s Concerts.” But our 


citizens are really very proud of “The 
Finest,” and what is more probable is 
that, while the police are in the parks 
playing music and there is no one to 
manage New York, traffic will be held up 
for hours by the crowds gathered to hear 
the concerts. 

Most of the members of 
band have had orchestral 
many playing with the Metropol- 
itan Opera House Orchestra,’ the 
Philharmonic Society and the New York 
Symphony. Among those who have been 
in other bands are the following pa- 
trolmen: Herman Escher, West Point 
Band; Joseph M. Pembroke, U. S. Army 
band; Leo Boniecki, U. S. Army; Alex. 
Weddick, English Army; Louis Odell, 
U. S. Navy; William Beneschi, Metro- 
politan Opera House; Joseph M. Dillon, 
U. S. Army; William Leschke, U. S. 
Army; Thomas J. Gollery, Queen’s Own, 
Ireland; John J. Miller, U. S. Army; Abe 
Ackerman, U. S. Army; Max Ermisch, 
U. S. Army; Alex Warmock, U.S. Army; 
John P. Pryor, Sixty-ninth Regiment 
Band; George E. Jones, Seventh Regi- 
ment Band, and Gus Beaufrere of the 
Twelfth Regiment. The band has also 
had instructors of national experience 
and reputation. 

With such a record as the Police Band 
is bound to attain, the prosaic New 
Yorker had better beware. Hereafter 
when the policeman is heard to hum or 
whistle on his post, let it not be assumed 
that the number is either “Annie 
Rooney” or a “Jazz” tune, because, who 
knows, as things point at present it may 
turn out to be a Marcia Funébre from 
some Beethoven Symphony. 
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BETHLEHEM CHARMED 
BY OWN ORCHESTRA 


Schumann-Heink Aids Lehigh Val- 
ley Symphony in Notable 
Concert 





BETHLEHEM, PA., May 8.—The final 
concert of the best season that the Le- 
high Valley Symphony Orchestra has 
had since it was organized was also one 
of the most notable. Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink, the contralto, outdid her- 
self in the beauty of tone and the ex- 
quisite feeling wita which she sang “But 
the Lord Is Mindful of His Own” and “O 
Rest in the Lord,” two Mendelssohn 
arias especially suited, it would seem, 
to a time like the present. 

The orchestra, under A. M. Wein- 
gartner’s baton, played with fine balance 
and good accentuation three familiar 
Wagner numbers, the “Flying Dutch- 
man” Overture, the “Lohengrin” Pre- 
lude and the Chorus from “Tannhauser.” 

After Mme. Schumann-Heink had re- 
sponded again and again to the applause 
following her group of six songs, she 
led the audience in the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” After that no applause would 
suffice, and the contralto was compelled 
to say a few words in answer to the 
repeated calls. She said in part: 

“We must all stand together—for all 
of our boys—those great, wonderful 
boys who are giving their lives for us 
and for humanity. Do all you can— 
give your money, and some day we will 
get rich again.” 

It was a source of much regret that 
Charles M. Schwab and Warren A. Wil- 
bur, whose generosity has so often made 
it possible for this orchestra to bring 
the great artists as soloists, could not be 
present at this closing concert, the best 
of a season whose musical interest and 
public support have been the greatest 
since its inception. H. E. G. 





Beatrice MacCue Scores with Program 
in English at Lewisburg, Pa. 


LEWISBURG, PaA., May 3.—Beatrice 
MacCue, contralto, heard in recital at 
Bucknell University School of Music, 
sang her program of twenty numbers 
entirely in English, to the manifest 
pleasure of her audience. Rich voice, 
clear diction and personal charm are 
among the valuable assets of this singer, 
whose reception was exctedingly cordial. 
Jessie Cooper was a capable accompan- 
ist. 


Adelin Fermin to Head Vocal Depart- 
ment of Peabody Summer School 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 10.—Adelin 
Fermin, the Dutch singing teacher, has 
been engaged to head the vocal depart- 
ment of the Summer School of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, 


which will be in session for six weeks, 
beginning July 8. Mr. Fermin has 
gained a reputation both as recital artist 
and teacher, and many of his pupils 
have been successful as church and oper- 
atic singers. A Hollander by birth, Mr. 
Fermin came to America at the invita- 
tion of Director Harold Randolph of 
the Peabody Conservatory to join the 
faculty of this school. 





GOV. WHITMAN TO ATTEND 





Brilliant Program Planned for Com- 
mencement of Guilmant Organ School 


Governor Whitman will come from 
Albany to attend the seventeenth com- 
mencement exercises and concert of the 
Guilmant Organ School, Tuesday eve- 
ning, May 28, at eight o’clock, in the 
First Presbyterian Church, Fifth Ave- 
nue and Twelfth Street. A _ presenta- 
tion will be made to Dr. Howard Duffield, 
chaplain and professor of hymnology in 
the Guilmant School, by the Governor, 
and a brilliant program will be played 
by the members of the graduating class, 
including works by Bach, Guilmant, 
Franck, Widor, Bonnet, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann and Pachelbel. 

The final examinations before the 
board of examiners are now being held, 
and the results will soon be announced 
by Dr. Carl, director of the Guilmant 
School. 

A prize composition, “Indulci Jubilo,” 
by Henry Seymour Schweitzer, post- 
graduate, ’04, will be played as the Pro- 
cessional by Grace Konkel, ’17. 





ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
University School 
of Music 


Albert A. Stanley, Director; Albert Lock- 
wood, Theodore Harrison, Samuel P. Lock- 
wood, Earl V. Moore, Florence B. Potter, 
Heads of Departments. 25 Associate 
teachers, all master instructors. 


At the Ann Arbor May Festival 
Given by the School 


MUZIO — SHARLOW — MATZENAUER 
—ROBERTS — MARTINELLI — ALT- 
HOUSE — STRACCIARI — DELUCA— 
MIDDLETON — FERGUSON — GANZ 
and BONNET were the out-of-town solo- 
ists. 

ADA GRACE JOHNSON and LOIS MAR. 
JORY OHNSTON, Sopranos; NORA 
CRANE HUNT, Contralto; JAMES HAM.- 
ILTON and ODRA PATTON, Tenors; 
ROBERT DIETERLE and DAVID NASH, 
Baritones; EARL V. MOORE, Organist; 
DOROTHY WINES, Pianist, and FLOR- 
ENCE B. POTTER, who trained the Chil- 
dren’s Chorus, are all associated with the 
School, either as faculty members or as 
professional students. 


PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS 


desiring advanced study or coaching will be 
interested in the SUMMER SESSION 
which begins July 1, or the FALL SEMES.- 
TER which begins Sept. 30. 
catalogue or special 


CHAS. A. SINK 


Secretary 
130 Maynard Street 


“AN IDEAL LOCATION FOR SERIOUS 
STUDY BY SERIOUS STUDENTS.” 


For information, 


address 
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BARRERE LEAVES THE 
NEW YORKSYMPHONY 


Flautist’s Plans Involve Contin- 
ued Absence from New York 
—Successor, Maquarre 





George Barrére, the famous French 
flautist, for years solo flute of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, last week 
tendered his resignation to Harry Hark- 
ness Flagler, president of the society. 
His letter of resignation reads as 
follows: 


“My dear Mr. Flagler: 

“May I express the hope that you will 
understand my profound regret at being 
compelled to forego further connection 
with the orchestra of the Symphony So- 
ciety of New York? 

“My association with this organiza- 
tion has become so much of an attach- 
ment that it has long stood in the way 


of my decision to tender you my resigna- 
tion; also the exceptional kindness of 
Mr. Walter Damrosch and yourself in 
granting me so much freedom from my 
orchestral duties—a kindness for which 
I shall always be deeply grateful—has 
made it feasible up to this time to paral- 
lel my growing personal] artistic interests 
with yours. 

“Now, however, as my future plans 
involve almost continuous absence from 
New York, which would make a further 
extension of these courtesies on your 
part really impossible, I truly feel that 
I must not even permit the extraordi- 
nary and highly fiattering financial in- 
ducement which you offered me to stand 
in the way of my devoting all my time 
and attention to my work as a solo-artist 
and to my own artistic children: The 
Barrére Ensemble, the Trio de Lutéce 
and the Little Symphony. 

“Most sincerely yours, 
“GEORGE BARRERE.” 


It has been announced by the Sym- 
phony Society of New York that Mr. 
Barrére’s successor as solo flautist of 
the orchestra will be André Maquarre, 
who occupied a similar post with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 





Women Composers Take Part in Con- 
cert for British and Canadian Fund 


Under the auspices of the Canadian 
Society of New York a concert was 
given for the British and Canadian 
Patriotic Fund at the White Plains High 
School Auditorium on May 7. The art- 
ists taking part were Gena Branscombe, 
whose songs “Autumn Wind So Wist- 
ful,” “Dear Lad o’ Mine” and “Radiant 
as the Morning,” were sung by Lynda 
Hansen, soprano. Florence Turner- 
Maley appeared at the piano for Rodney 
Massey, tenor, who sang her “Fields o’ 
Ballyclare,” “T’ll Follow You” and “The 
Summertime of Long Ago” artisticallly, 
winning an encore, giving Mrs. Maley’s 
“A Fair Exchange.” He also scored 
in the “Che gelida Manina” aria from 
“Bohéme.” Winifred Walker, soprano; 


Amy Grant, reader; Hans Barth, pian- 
ist; Alfred Walker, violinist, and Earle 
P. Hite, accompanist, were also well re- 
ceived. 





Hartridge Whipp Returns from Vic- 
tories in Maine 


Hartridge Whipp, the gifted baritone, 
returned last week to New York after 
a successful series of concerts in Maine. 
His May dates include an appearance at 
Ridgewood, N. J., on May 12 and con- 
certs in Bristol, Torrington and Hart- 
ford, Conn. On May 21 he is baritone 
soloist at Schenectady, N. Y., in a per- 
formance of Coleridge-Taylor’s “Death 
of Minnehaha” and in “Hiawatha’s De- 
parture.” He has been engaged as 
baritone soloist for the month of July 
at Chautauqua, N. Y. 


GALLI-CURCI THRILLS 
DAYTON AUDITORS 


Ganz Shares Soprano’s Victory — 
Eventful Month in Ohio 
City 


DAYTON, OHIO, April 25.—An eventful 
four weeks of music was brought to a 
close last night when Mme. Amelita 
Galli-Curci, assisted by Rudolph Ganz, 
gave a concert to one of the largest audi- 
ences ever assembled in Memorial Hall 
for a musical event. This was the first 
appearance of the famous prima donna 
in Dayton and at the close of her recital, 
which held many thrilling moments, A. 
F, Thiele, under whose direction she 
sang, immediately engaged her for a re- 
turn appearance next season. 

The program was varied and was 
heartily applauded. The numbers ex- 
hibiting her remarkable coloratura voice 
found especial favor. She sang the 
“Shadow Song” from “Dinorah,” with 
its charming flute obbligato played by 
Manuel Berenguer; an aria from the 
“Barber of Seville,” and simpler num- 
bers by Grieg, Fourdrain, Massenet and 
Chapi. Her encores were numerous and 
at the end she relieved her accompanist, 
Homer Samuels, and played her own ac- 


companiment to “Home, Sweet Home.” 

Mr. Ganz, who has been heard here 
before, received as much applause for 
his performance as did the famous singer 
for hers. He gave a group of Chopin 
numbers, a composition of his own, as 
well as two Liszt pieces and several en- 
cores. 

The month was auspiciously begun by 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, who sang before 





a good-sized audience in Memorial Ha 
She included in her program many | 
the “mother” songs which are so appea 
ing to her audiences and which she h: 
made so particularly her own. Duri1 
her Dayton visit she was entertained : 
luncheon at the McCook Experiment: 
Aviation Field, a military escort of hon 
being provided for her. Later she visit: 
the Wilbur Wright Aviation Trainin 
Field, where she also sang to the so 
diers. Edith Evans afforded her exce 
lent support at the piano. 

Both the Civic Music League and th 
Dayton Symphony Association official! 
closed the season this month with syn 
phony concerts. 

On April 8 the Chicago Symphony O 
chestra, under the auspices of the leagu: 
gave one of the best performances it h: 
ever given in Dayton. The Tschaikov 
sky Fourth Symphony in particular wa 
given a noteworthy reading, Mr. Stoc 
and his men receiving an ovation at it 
close. 

The Russian Symphony Orchestr: 
with Modest Altschuler conductin; 
closed the Symphony Association seaso 
with a program of Russian musi 
Tschaikowsky’s B Flat Minor Piano Co1 
certo was given a splendid interpreta 
tion by Wynne Pyle. This was the se 
ond local appearance during the seaso: 
of Miss Pyle, who is a favorite with Da) 
ton audiences. 

Lo Rean Donners was presented in 
benefit recital on April 23, at the Y. W 
C. A., by her teacher, Mrs. Oriana Al! 
bott Jennison of the Dayton Conserva 
tory of Music. The appearance of a ne\ 
voice on the musical horizon is alway 
an interesting occasion, and the capac 
ity of the auditorium was taxed with a: 
audience eager to hear this young 
woman. Miss Donners, who is but seven 
teen, disclosed a lyric soprano voice of 
beautiful quality and unusual range 
Her performance was in every way cred 
itable. Charles Arthur Ridgway, direc 
tor of the Conservatory, accompanied 
her effectively and also contributed four 
piano numbers to the program. 


E. L. H. 
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Tenor 


Announces that he is now under the 
management of 


LOUDON CHARLTON 








Engaged for THIRD TOUR 
with 


Geraldine Farrar 


in South and West 
May 14—June 7 








Re-engaged for Worcester Festival October 2-4, 1918 
For Dates, Season 1918-19 


Address 
LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
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RICHARD K. BIGGS, 
SERVING IN FRANCE, 
FINDS “ONLY GIRL” 























Richard Keys Biggs, the New York 
Organist, and His Fiancée, Lucienne 
Gourdon, in France 


The news has just come to MUSICAL 
AMERICA that Richard Keys Biggs, the 
American organist, formerly of St. 
Luke’s Church, Brooklyn, now serving 
with one of the base hospital units in 
France, has become engaged. The April 
10 issue of L’Echo de Paris contains an 
article announcing Mr. Biggs’s engage- 
ment to Lucienne Gourdon. 

In a letter to MusicAL AMERICA Mr. 
Biggs says: 

“The enclosed notice will tell you 
what’s happening to me over here. I’ve 
found the one girl and expect to be mar- 
ried before summer. It’s all like a book 
—met her in the organ loft at the Cathe- 
dral, ete., ete. She speaks English, hav- 
ing been educated in London, and knows 
musical literature thoroughly. She’s not 
a professional musician herself, thank 
God. Will hope I can present her to 
you some time soon. I am very busy 
at the hospital—scarcely have time to 
write and only had seven days’ off to 
go and get “begaged.” We are in the 
service of the rear over here, but we 
have worked as hard as any bunch in 
I’rance.” 





Marcella Craft Goes Under Antonia 
Sawyer’s Management 


Mareella Craft, the soprano, has gone 
under Antonia Sawyer’s management 
for next season. Miss Craft, whose ap- 
pearances in New York both in concert 
and opera have created favorable com- 
ment, will be heard extensively in con- 
cert during the season of 1918-1919, as 
well as in several important guest per- 
formances in opera. 





Enjoyable Program at Annual May 


Concert of Froebel Chorus 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., May 8.—The an- 
nual May program was given by the 
members of the Froebel Chorus on May 
6 at the Masonic Temple. This chorus 
of women’s voices was organized seven- 
teen years ago. Last year the meeting 
was addressed by John C. Freund and 
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his remarks were referred to by Mrs. 
Stuart Close, the director. Mrs. Close 
also made special mention of the Musical 
Alliance of the United States. Viola 
Waterhouse was the soloist and Mrs. 
Eugene J. Grant, chairman of Music for 
the New York State Federation, spoke 
on “Music in Its relation to Life.” The 
last group in the program was especially 
effective, including “Bless Our Land,” 
arranged from Cherubini; De Koven’s 
“Recessional,” the solo sung by Viola 
Waterhouse. “America,” sung by the 
entire audience, closed the program. 


MORE CIVIC MUSIC FOR 
NEW ORLEANS SCHOOLS 


Violinist Wins Philharmonic Scholar- 
ship—Musical Art Society 
Makes Début 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 9.—The first 
concert of the Musical Art Society 
ushers in a welcome addition to local 
artistic life. Russian concerted music, 
no number of which had previously been 
heard in New Orleans, was given. Con- 
ductor Bentley Nicholson’s purpose is to 


present unfamiliar compositions of the 
different schools, his society being mod- 
elled to some extent upon the plan of 
the Schola Cantorum of New York. That 
Mr. Nicholson should succeed in his ini- 
tial concert was inevitable. 

The University Chorus gave Grieg’s 
“Olaf Trygvasson” and  Massenet’s 
“Eve” at the sixth annual concert at 
Newcomb Hall, with Mrs. Virginia~-West- 
brook, soprano, and Richardson Lever- 
ich, baritone, as the admired soloists. 
Eola Berry, a young artist with a lovely 
voice, had her opportunity in the Mas- 
senet mystery. 

The Paulist Choristers met with a 
hearty reception in their recent concert. 
Father Finn was the competent conduc- 
tor. Hallet Dolan, Richard Finn and 
young MacManus were the splendid solo- 
ists. Mary Anderson, pianist, with the 
able support of the chorus, deserves spe- 
cial mention. The Choristers gave two 
concerts to crowded houses. “The Call 
of the Flag,” a composition by a local 
society woman, Mrs. Gustaf Westfeldt, 
was sung by the Choristers, who have 
incorporated it in their patriotic réper- 
toire. 

The annual meeting of the Philhar- 
monic Society resulted in the election of 
four new directors: Mary M. Conway, 
Mrs. J. K. Newman, Mrs. Joseph Conn 
and Mrs. Jane Austen Tuttle. The sea- 
son just ended was one of the most bril- 
liant and successful in the history of 
the organization. A Philharmonic schol- 
arship has been established and the first 
honor awarded to Adrien Freiche, a vio- 
linist of twenty-two, son of a former 
baritone, who came to New Orleans with 
Impresario Charley for a French Opera 
House engagement. Young’ Freiche 
gives a recital before he leaves for New 
York to study. 

Artists already engaged for next sea- 
son include Marie Sundelius, the Flon- 
zaley Quartet, Guiomar Novaes, Jascha 
Heifetz. 

It is planned to organize an important 
series of lecture-recitals, when the New 
Orleans Symphony and Philharmonic 
programs will be illustrated. These con- 
certs will be presented in the public 
schools free of cost. 

Adrien Freiche played “Andante and 
Finale a la Zingara,” Wieniawski, and 
“Aus der Heimat,” Smetana, at the last 
concert of the Grunewald Symphony Or- 
chestra and won highly favorable com- 
ment. 

The last recital of the season at New- 
comb College was given May 8. The 








pianists, Marguerite Dow, Elizabeth 
Wakeman, Zelda Huckins and Marie 
Seybold, acquitted themselves’ well. 


Gladys Brown and Madeline Pitot, so- 
pranos, showed promise and facility. Al- 
bért Kirst, Jr., violinist, also acquitted 
himself well. H. P. 8S. 





Helen Howarth Lemmel Attends Na- 
tional Meetings of Supervisors 


Helen Howarth Lemmel has recently 
been attending the meetings of music 
supervisors in various parts of the coun- 
try. She appeared in- April at the big 
convention at Evansville, Ind., and at 
the National Federation at Hot Springs, 
Ark. Last week she was in New York 
for but a day en route for Boston to 
attend the meeting of National Music 
Supervisors. She will be present the 
last week in June at the International 
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Kindergarten Union, giving demonstra- 
tions of “Song, Story and Play” and 
the National Educational Association 
at Pittsburgh, the first week in July. 
The month of June Mrs. Lemmel will 
spend in Chicago in war work in the 
camps and in private homes. 


ORGANISTS HEAR LECTURE 





Clarence Dickinson Addresses National 
Association Meeting 


Clarence Dickinson gave an interest- 
ing and instructive illustrated lecture on 
“The Evolution of the Organ” at a public 
meeting of the National Association of 
Organists at Brick Church, New York, 
May 9. 

Beginning with the primeval origin, 
or rather idea, of the organ, as exempli- 
fied in the single flute of aboriginal man, 
Mr. Dickinson led his hearers in chrono- 
logical order through the development of 
the organ principle by means of his very 
lucid verbal descriptions and exceedingly 
interesting luminous illustrations pro- 
jected on the screen. He showed how 
the primitive idea was supplemented by 





the Greeks in their double flute and sub- 
sequently in the Syrinx, or the so-called 
pipe of Pan; how later from this devel- 
oped a primitive form of portable organ, 
then an organ with a primitive keyboard, 
manipulated by the player’s clenched 
fists instead of his fingers, the crude 
bellow-types of the early Middle Ages, 
and so on down through the centuries to 
the elaborate instrument of modern 
times. 

Many an interesting picture of this 
or the other historical landmark effec- 
tively augmented the lecturer’s demon- 
strations. Edward K. Macrum officiated 
as chairman. A number of announce- 
ments were made in reference to the 
coming convention at ohm oe 


Gunster Gets Ovation in Boston 


Frederick Gunster added to his laurels 
in Boston, on April 28, where he sang 
the tenor réle in “Elijah,” with the Peo- 
ple’s Choral Union. After each of his 
solos the audience, which completely filled 
Symphony Hall, heartily applauded him, 
the chorus of 400 also joining in giving 
Mr. Gunster an ovation. 

















Two Sacred Songs 


FRITZ KREISLER 


With Latin and English text 


O, Salutaris Hostia 


(Freely adapted to a melody by 
ouis Couperin.) 


High Voice in Bb. Low Voice in G. 
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O, Sanctissima 


(Freely adapted to a melody by 
Arcangelo Corelli.) 


High Voice in Em. Low Voice Cm. 


Price 40 Cents each postpaid 
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Singing Has Proven Best Medium for 
Unifying Troops, Says Gilbert Wilson 





Signal Success 








‘Lawyer, Farmer and Scientist Rub Shoulders and Sing, Just Sing,” 
Declares Song Leader at Quantico Camp, Va. 
Makes Singing Marines—Considers All Classes of His Men in 
Choosing Songs—Community ‘‘Sings’’ in Adjoining Town a 


Tells How He 











Washington, D. C., May 10, 1918. 


Hurrah! hurrah! 

U. S. M. C. 
M-A-R-I-N-E-S 

Marines! marines! marines! 
Zzzz2z2—ip boom ! 





T was thus that the correspondent of 

MuSICAL AMERICA was greeted by the 
marines—3000 strong—at Camp Quan- 
tico, Va. This is the only yell that any 
of our military forces have, and Gilbert 
Wilson, the song leader of Quantico 
Camp, is its author. It is this yell that 
the marines are taking to France, for 
Quantico is the finishing school for the 
soldiers of the sea. They give it with the 
gusto of a college footballl team. 

Music at Quantico Camp has become a 


feature since Secretary Daniels, after 
hearing the boys struggling apathetically 
through the “Marine Hymn,” said to the 
conducting officer, “Get a song director. 
You must have a song director. That 
singing is dreadful.” And so came Gil- 
bert Wilson to Camp Quantico. 

Gilbert Wilson! He is the personifica- 
tion of enthusiasm. He is a personality 
that makes you want to sing and makes 
you believe you are singing, even though 
vocal teachers may disagree with you; 
and he infuses into you the spirit of the 
joy of singing. I use you advisedly, be- 
cause soldier or civilian, child or grand- 
mother cannot resist the magic spell of 
the swaying body, the sweeping arms 
that give the rhythm, and the call from 
the megaphone when Gilbert Wilson 
leads the camp boys or a community sing. 

When asked how he had accomplished 
so much with the material at hand, which 
is constantly being depleted and again 
being recruited, he said, with a happy 
smile: “Oh, it is all in the day’s job 
and the boys like it now. It was some- 
what hard at first and I had to be very 
resourceful to get them interested. They 
seemed to look upon singing as some- 
thing effeminate, it would seem, as not 
serious enough for war training. Nor 
did I wish to make it serious; I wanted 
it to be relaxing. However, when the 
commanding officers realized that singing 
brightened the spirit of the men, that it 
was a healthful exercise and made it a 
part of the day’s routine, a good part of 
my troubles were put to rest. 


How He Trains His Men 


“I give the men rather intensive train- 
ing in small bodies and take them weekly 
as a whole, as you have heard them this 
evening. A healthy competition among 
the companies has been a stimulation and 
the officers are taking a pride in how 
their boys sing. Frequently the boys 
come to me physically exhausted after a 
long march and they don’t feel a bit like 
singing, nor can I blame them. Perhaps 
I will entertain them by singing some- 
thing myself or lead them in a popular 
song far removed from camp life, but 
always something humorous, even ridicu- 
lously funny. Once I get them to smile 
or laugh they are oe | to ‘pack up their 
troubles in their old kit bag and sing, 
sing, sing.’ Now that we have a yell, I 
find that that puts the ‘pep’ into them at 
once., Above all things, it is unwise to 
offer tired boys a patriotic song. 

“T have introduced a wide scope in the 
songs. The patriotic and camp songs 
they must learn, but I also mingle in 
home and folk songs, sweetheart songs, 
choruses from songs of the musical come- 
dies, popular songs that filled the air be- 
fore the present war. We have men 
from all stations, from all sections, and 
all should have a chance to sing some- 
thing they like. I am always ready to 
have suggestions from the boys as to 
songs they wish to learn. You would be 
surprised how they have taken to a stut- 
tng oong called “Katy.” 

“I have given the boys the ‘Marseil- 
laise’ in French and it has pleased me 
how they have accomplished this. They 
have received it as a bond of fellowship 
with the Allies. In fact, I have found 
that singing has created a unity that 
nothing else in camp life would have ac- 
complished. The lawyer, the farmer and 
the scientist rub shoulders together and 
sing—just sing. I enjoy the work won- 


. 


derfully.” Let me say the Quantico boys 
are singing this with good spirit. 

In addition to being song leader at 
Quantico Camp, Mr. Wilson has inaugu- 
rated community “sings” at Fredericks- 
burg, a town nearby. So popular have 
these become that they have overflowed 
the town hall and the courthouse and 
there seems no place large enough to 
house the people. 


Fredericksburg’s “Sings” 


“The whole town turns out for these 
sings,” said Mr. Wilson, “and I don’t 
know where I shall put them. Now the 
news has spread abroad and people from 
the outskirts and farms are coming. It 
is glorious to see grandmothers, even 
great-grandmothers, and grandfathers 
mingling their withered voices—voices 





Gilbert Wilson, Song Leader at Camp 
Quantico, Va. 


that have been silent too long—with youth 
and childhood. And everybody enjoys it; 
everybody is happy and everybody sings. 
When feeble hands shake mine after the 
sing is over and tearful voices express 
their appreciation, I tell you it makes a 
man feel he is accomplishing something 
worth while for humanity. Think of the 
years that these hearts wanted to sing 
and could not or feared to sing! Let the 
people sing—old and young, cultivated 
and uncultivated voices.. And community 
singing will lighten the hearts and the 
labors of the mothers and wives and sis- 
ters and sweethearts of those who are in 
the camps and in the trenches.” 

Gilbert Wilson is a musician and a 
singer in training as well as in experi- 
ence. He was a member of the Century 
T= Company of New York and of the 
Aborn Opera Company, singing principal 
réles with both organizations. He is well 
known in New York musical circles and 
has held ban positions as soloist in 
church choirs. He is also a composer 
and one of his songs will soon find its 
way among the camps. Camp Quantico 
is fortunate in having such a song di- 
rector as Gilbert Wilson. 

And then again at parting the boys 
gave me that marine yell, that vibrated 
in the big auditorium and could be heard 
far out on the camp grounds, a yell that 
is to-day vibrating in the trenches: 


Hurrah! hurrah! 

U. S. M. C. 
M-A-R-I-N-E-S 

Marines! marines! marines! 
Zzzzzz—ip boom! 


As a special dramatic effect the last 
line was accompanied by the roll of the 
drum and lightning flashes of electricity 
to emphasize the rocket effect intended. 

WILLARD Howe. 





Charlotte Hinsch and Colleagues Give 
Recital in Astoria, L. I. 

Charlotte Hinsch, organist, appeared 

in a recital at Trinity Lutheran Church, 


Astoria, L. I., on May 8, assisted by 
Katherine Stang, violinist, and Florence 





Eckert, soprano. Miss Hinsch gave ex- 
cellent performances of the G Minor 
Fugue of Bach, the Pastorale from 
Rheinberger’s “Pastoral” Sonata, and 
shorter pieces by Rechlin, Faulkes, 
Kramer and Crawford. Miss Stang was 
heard to advantage in compositions by 
Wieniawski and Kreisler, as was Miss 
— in songs by Gretchaninoff and 
ond. 





CHARM MEN AT CAMP TAYLOR 


Soldiers Warmly Applaud Singing of 
Myrna Sharlow and Mrs. Arnest 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 9.—About 500 
convalescent soldiers at Camp Zachary 
Taylor made up the audience at Myrna 
Sharlow’s recital on last Tuesday eve- 
ning. 

Miss Sharlow gave a program of fif- 
teen numbers, including Scotch and Irish 
folk-songs, negro. spirituals, ballads, 
lyrics and one big operatic excerpt. The 
soprano’s fresh and beautiful voice and 
her expressive style charmed her 
hearers. 

Another recital of interest at the 
Camp occurred at Y. M. C. A. Hut No. 
154 on the same evening. The artist ap- 
pearing was Mrs. Julia Prentice Arnest 
of Berkeley, Cal., who is a great-grand- 
daughter of George D. Prentice. She 
has a fine soprano voice and was appre- 
ciated by the soldiers. The singer did 
not follow any program, but gave the 
requests asked for by the soldiers. A 
smiling young soldier from the Pacific 
Coast asked for “I Love You, Califor- 
nia,” then an Indiana rookie wanted 
“The Banks of the Wabash,” and when 
these had been sung requests came thick 
and fast for ballads, art songs and pop- 
ular ditties, most of which the singer 
was able to give, to the delight of her 
hearers. The concert came to an end 
with “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
in which everybody joined. Mrs. New- 
ton Crawford was the accompanist for 
Miss Sharlow and Mrs. Katherine 
Whipple Dobbs for Mrs. ites” 





URGES MUSICIANS TO UNITE 





Mr. Freund’s Evansville Address Dwelt 
on by C. E. Miller in Rochester 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 11.—The Mon- 
roe County Chapter of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association held 
an interesting and successful meeting on 
Monday at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edgar Rose. Marvin Burr, baritone, 
was heard in two groups of songs, ac- 
companied at the piano by Alice C. 
Wysard. Mr. Burr’s two operatic arias 
in the first group and interesting modern 
songs in the second group were all given 
with fine dramatic feeling and admirable 
voice. Mrs. R. C. Grant, pianist, played 
Liszt’s “Concerto Pathétique,” with Ed- 
gar Rose at the second piano. Mrs. 
Grant gave a brilliant reading, ably as- 
sisted by Mr. Rose. 

C. E. Miller, music supervisor for the 
public schools, gave a highly interesting 
and complete account of the recent na- 
tional convention of music supervisors 
at Evansville, Ind., and opened his talk 
by telling his audience that if the pri- 
vate music teachers of the country 
would organize, they would hold the 
musical situation in their own hands. He 
spoke of Mr. Freund’s address particu- 
larly, and mentioned the ovation given 
to the editor of MUSICAL AMERICA by 
the convention. He also spoke in high 
praise of Walter Bentley Ball’s Amer- 
ican folk-song recital for the super- 
visors. Mr. Ball, the Rochester singer, 
was present at the meeting. The mem- 
bers of the chapter present at the meet- 
ing passed a motion extending an invi- 
tation to the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association to hold their an- 
nual meeting next year in Rochester. 
There were a large number Po 





Activities of Walter Chapman 


Walter Chapman, gifted pianist of 
Memphis, Tenn., appeared on April 29 
in a program at the seventh annual music 
festival given by the Little Rock (Ark.) 
Festival Chorus in Little Rock. He 
played two excellent groups, one by 
Chopin and one made up of numbers by 
Segambati, Cyril Scott, Godard and De- 
bussy. He was warmly received. The 
next evening Mr. Chapman played at 
Camp Pike before an enormous audience 
of soldiers just outside of Little Rock, 
and was the guest of the officers at Camp 
Pike at a ball given at the Officers’ Club. 
He also gave a recital recently at the 
Synodical College, Holly Springs, Miss., 
and is engaged this month to poy at 
Arkadelphia, Ark., and Camp Millington, 
Tenn. H. W. C. 


CHEHALIS, WASH., SEEKS 
TO PROMOTE CIVIC MUSIC 


Little Town Concludes Brilliant Seaso: 
with Festival, Featuring 
Artists 


CHEHALIS, WASH., May 4.—The littl. 
city of Chehalis, Wash., with a popula 
tion of 5000 is rather unique in musi 
history in the Northwest. Being a com 
paratively new country, music has no 
become so well established as in th 
older settled sections of the country, bu 
in Chehalis some ambitious work alon; 
musical lines has been successfully be 
gun. Two years ago a male chorus an 


a ladies’ chorus were organized in Che 
halis, with Mrs. Rose Manning-Kidd, : 
former Chicago singer, as conductor. O: 
account of the war, the men’s chorus wa 
somewhat depleted last fall, and the tw. 
choruses were merged, with Edna Mc 
Kee, musical director in the schools i: 
Chehalis, as president. 

The Chehalis Choral Society has jus 
closed a successful season by giving : 
two days’ music festival, which attracte: 
attendance from all southwest Washing 
ton. Members of the chorus includ: 
business men and others, who have un 
dertaken to make the little city of Che 
halis a music center for this locality 
and their efforts have made merchants 
business men and the Citizens’ Club, th: 
local commercial organization, see th 
value of such a program from a com 
munity standpoint. The result has bee: 
a close co-operation of interests, which 
has made for success. The society has 
also fostered community singing at this 
time to such an extent that no gathering 
is held here now without having com 
munity music. 

The director of the Chehalis Societ, 
for the past year has been Ferdinand 
Dunkley of Seattle. During the life of 
the a such artists as 
Ethelynde Smith, the Boston soprano; 
Maud Powell, violinist, and Hartridge 
Medion © the New York baritone, have 
been brought here. The music festival 
which closed the season brought praise 
from local musicians and critics. 








PLANS “MILITARY ORCHESTRA” 





L. Bodewalt Lampe’s Organization to 
Combine Strings, Brass and Reeds 


The latest musical novelty to attract 
attention in New York is the Military 
Orchestra that J. Bodewalt Lampe has 
planned. The orchestra is composed of 
woodwinds, stringed instruments and 
brass instruments and is a combination of 
a small military band and a_ smal! 
stringed orchestra. It consists of fifty 
men, and the following instruments: Pic- 
colo, two flutes, oboe, English horn, bas- 
soon, bass Sarrusophone, solo clarinet, 
three first clarinets, second clarinet, third 
clarinet, alto clarinet, bass clarinet, the 
four saxophones, three French horns, four 
trumpets, three trombones, euphonium, 
two bass tubas, tympani, drums and per- 
cussion, solo violin, five first violins, two 
second violins, two violas, two ’cellos, two 
basses, a piano. 





ZZolian Orchestra Wins Laurels in 
Brooklyn Concert 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., May 4.—The fifth 
concert of the olian Orchestra of 
Brooklyn, conducted by Grace Bellows, 
was given May 3 at the New York Ave- 
nue Methodist Episcopal Church. This 
young orchestra is making long strides 
toward an important place in Brooklyn's 
musical life, and presented a sterling 
program. As assisting artists, Leona 
Curtis, pianist, and George Warren Rear- 
don, baritone, were much appreciated. 
Miss Curtis was heard to advantage in 
Leschetizky’s “The Two Larks” and 
Liszt’s “Liebestraum No. 3.” Mr. Rear- 
don’s mellow voice gave expression to 
Tosti’s “Could I,” Buck’s “Far Away in 
Roseland,” Lohr’s “The Little Irish Gir!,” 
Clarke’s ae of Lickin’s,” “Ould Dr. 
Maginn” by hr, and Edward’s “My 
Own United States.” 
pianist, accompanied ably. 


Marion Hary, 
a. %. &. 





Resolution in House to Constitute 
- “America” Our National Anthem 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 9.—A reso- 
lution to constitute “America,” by Sam- 
uel Francis Smith, to the music of “Goi 
Save the King,” the American nation:! 
anthem, has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives. The Unite: 
States has no official anthem, althoug! 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” is playe’ 
on state occasions. Recently a resolu- 
tion was introduced to designate it fo’- 
mally as the United States anthem. 
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\— summer days, and comes in for criticism is more graceful, skillful, daring, re- 
| and comment, mayhap even such praise’ sourceful, etc., is one which is never 
\ At Casals’ S Summer Retreat Om as w_ll bring it many.a repetition. settled. It is forever Gallito or Bel- 
\ monte, over and over. This question 


Days That End Perfectly 


the Shores of the Mediterranean 


Greatest Creative Men of Spain Gather at Celebrated ‘Cellist’s 
| Villa—Latter Has Enchanting Setting—Bach’s (Piano) 
Works Come First on Artist’s Daily Schedule—Perfect 








| By LOUIS SIEGEL 














“The blue Mediterranean, where he lay, 
Lulled by the coil of his crystaline 
streams, 
Beside a pumice isle in Baiae’s bay, 
And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Q vivering within the wave’s intenser 
day.” 
CANNOT do better than to quote 
these lines of Shelley as a beginning 
to an attempt at describing the place in 
which Pablo Casals, the famous Spanish 
‘cellist, spends his summers. It is of his 
life in his own home that I wish to give 
a picture. But it will be difficult to ap- 
proach the splendid reality of the glori- 
ous days that I have spent there. 

Each year Mr. Casals returns from his 
arduous winter’s work to his own home 
near Barcelona in Spain, a haven of 
beauty and rest, that brings to him re- 
newed vigor and musical inspiration. His 
villa is situated on the sands of the 
Mediterranean, thirty yards away from 
the water. No more ideal spot can be 
imagined than that in which rests this 
wide, low house, gleaming white against 
its background of green hills and its set- 
ting of the sapphire sea. 

Directly in back of it are the long vine- 
yards of the estate and, very near, Mt. 
Serrat raises its sheer peak against a 
sky that competes with the Mediter- 


ranean for depth and brightness of color. 
The rambling verandahs overlook natu- 
ral gardens. All is life, animation and 
color, and the atmosphere breathes 
peace and abundance. 

Over this there presides a charming, 
small, snowy-haired lady who is the 
mother of Pablo Casals, and two other 
sons. She dominates all about her by 
her gentleness and goodness. Hers are 
the rare qualities, typical of a Spanish 
lady; devotion, loyalty, simplicity, kind- 
ness, courage and the love of her home. 




















However— 
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It is to this little lady that Mr. Casals 
eagerly returns each year and to the 
home in which he was born. 

Here each summer he brings a few of 











Pablo Casals Having His Future Told 
by a Spanish Gipsy 


his best friends and here the genius of 
the country congregates to discuss the 
world and their art. Zuloaga and Sorolla, 
the famous painters, and Guimera, 
crowned poet of Cataluna, the _ re- 
nowned dramatist, are some of his most 
frequent visitors; for these figures, 
unique in their greatness, have much in 
common. 


Bach at Six A. M. 


But though this is vacation time in the 
sunny south, there is no sluggishness in 
the ménage of Casals. At six in the 
morning we are aroused by the rolling 
tones of a Bach prelude. Mr. Casals is 
playing on the piano, he is already com- 
muning with his master, Bach, whom he 
interprets incomparably. Upon the 
piano Mr. Casals plays so remarkably 
that, had he chosen that instead of the 
‘cello as his instrument of expression, 
he would have ranked among the masters 
of his day. His playing has that same 
indescribable pd which has caused 
persons to marvel at his ’cello. 

After all are aroused, comes a dip in 
the sea, smooth and shining as crystal 
in the early sun. Sometimes dripping 
and aglow, we hail a fishing bark, and 
curled up in its shell, sail over infinite 
spaces of blue until breakfast time. This 
meal, of ripe figs and pomegranates, 
picked from trees near the house, wild 
honey gathered in the nearby woods, and 
coffee in the Moorish style of Almanzor 
—the Caliph of Cordovan fame—is 
served upon the warm sands amidst a 
satisfied silence and the rustle of the 
morning news sheets. But then some- 

needs comment upon an item of 
olitical or social interest and silence 
gives place to lively discussion. The day 
has begun in earnest and talk accom- 
panies a walk on the beach or in the 
fragrant vineyards. 

Soon, however, all return to the house 
for music. There are trios, quartets, 
sonatas, solos—the futurists and the 
contrapuntists all have their turns, and 
there is playing on many instruments. 
All alike has its chance through the long 
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A Keen Sportsman 


Then comes luncheon and after it 
coffee again is served on the porch, where 
a game of chess takes place. After this 
Mr. Casals, who is a keen sportsman, 
plays several sets of tennis. He was a 
pupil of Wilding, the tennis champion of 
the world, who was recently killed in 
Gallipoli. A crowd of people, friends 
and villagers, gather to watch the 
spirited tennis. It frequently becomes a 
miniature tournament, the side lines bet- 
ting on the games and cheering the 
players. 

At the end of this strenuous afternoon 
the time until d.nner, which does not 
come until nine o’clock, is passed in 
music, reading and talking. Shakespeare, 
Moliere, Cervantes, and many of the 
other classics are read aloud, as well as 
works on music and stories in lighter 
and humorous vein. One of the most 
important topics of discussion is the bull- 
fight. Mr. Casals is much interested in 
this subject, for the Spaniards have been 
brought up to regard bull-fighting as a 
pleasure and are as accustomed to it 
as we are to football. To them there 
appears none of the barbarity which we 
see in it. The bull-fight in Spain is an 
intensely important thing—it is the chief 
form of recreation, and the principal bull- 
fighters are such important persons that 
even the King receives them. Their fol- 
lowings form veritable political factions. 
The question of whose art is greater, who 


holds for Mr. Casals, too, a great fasci- 
nation. 

After dinner, in the late twilight, the 
party sits on the verandah watching the 
breathless beauty of the southern night 
close in like a great wall of velvet black- 
ness until, one by one, the brilliant stars 
and the pale glowing moon bring back a 
soft light to the evening. In the distance 
there is the ‘mellow chime of bells. 
Sometimes a chorus of villagers comes 
singing to Mr. Casals his own “Sar- 
danas.” The “Sardanas” are native 
dances, accompanied by choral singing, 
and are a characteristic music of the 
Spanish people. Sometimes we stroll to 
the Casino and play billiards with the 
fishermen from the village, for Casals 
loves to mingle with his own people and, 
in spite of the great veneration they have 
for him, they treat him as one of them- 
selves. 

It is in this delightful manner that the 
summer passes all too quickly 2crea- 
tion and work (if you can call it that) 
so blended that one scarcely realizes the 
passing of the days. I cannot but feel 
what a great privilege it is to be near 
such a personality as that of Mr. Casals 
—one whose life is as fine and strong 
as his work and who exerts so great an 
influence for the best on all those about 
him. His work is an inspiration to all 
musicians—devoted, as he is, to the high- 
est standards of art—and his life should 
be an inspiration to all men. 








HODGSON’S SOUTHERN TOUR 





Pianist Found American Music Popular 
on Successful Concert Trip 


Leslie Hodgson, the pianist, has re- 
turned to New York after a notably suc- 


cessful recital tour in the South. His 
programs on this tour, in accordance 
with his long-established rule, con- 


tained a large percentage of novelties, 
and he found that the compositions he 
played by American composers, Charles 
T. Griffes, A. Walter Kramer and Har- 
vey Worthington Loomis, were among 
those that met with the greatest favor 
among his audiences. 

Some of the pianist’s engagements 














Leslie Hodgson, Pianist 


marked return visits to places in which 
he played on his last Southern tour, and 
already he has had numerous requests 
for a return next year. The result is 
that a still more extended tour of the 
Southern States is to be arranged for 
him for the season 1918-19. 





“Freedom for All Forever” Stirs Rox- 
bury (Mass.) Audience 


At an organ recital given by R. Franz 
Reissmann at Roxbury, Mass., on Tues- 
day evening, April 30, Peter Malm, bari- 
tone, sang “Freedom for All Forever” 
with great success. Mr. Reissmann was 
heard in organ compositions by Rogers, 
Sturges, Kinder, Biggs and Widor, and 
Laurie Reissmann sang songs by Kreis- 
ler and Novello. 





Violin Pupils of Jacob M. Gegna Give 
Enjoyable Recital 


Talented pupils of Jacob M. Gegna, 
violinist, were heard in an interesting re- 
cital in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, 
on Sunday evening, May 12. A well- 
chosen and exacting program was 
worthily presented. Novel features were 
Handel’s Largo and a Fiorillo Caprice 





admirably performed in unison by twenty 
violinists. The pupils who won merited 
praise for their work were Rose and 
Isidore Madow, Rudolph Joskowitz, Isi- 
dore Pinsky, Nathaniel Davis, Fanny 
Cinberg, Sadie Savadkin, Irving Decker, 
Paul Greenberg, George Touller and 
Gabriel Engel. A large, enthusiastic 
audience was present. 





Alberta Matthews Ends Active Season 


Alberta F. Matthews, the gifted pian- 
ist and accompanist, has completed a 
busy season in New York. Miss Math- 
thews is the regular accompanist of the 
People’s Institute and also is accom- 
panist for Wilfried Klamroth, the New 
York vocal instructor. Among her re- 
cent appearances have been a concert at 
the People’s Institute on April 12, at 
the Three Arts Club, New York, on April 
14, accompanying Djurien, a Serbian 
tenor, at the home of Mrs. John Hays 
Hammond, on April 26, and at Wallace 
Hall, Newark, on April 30. Miss Mat- 
thews appears during May in Washing- 
ton in a concert with Djurien and ac- 
companies Margaret Abbott in a recital 
at Plainfield, N. J., on May 24. She is 
studying piano with Louis S. Stillman. 





Edith Baxter Harper Sings at Dedication 
of Fort Hamilton Y. M. C. A. 


Edith Baxter Harper, the New York 
soprano, was the soloist on May 5 at the 
dedication of the Y. M. C. A. building at 
Fort Hamilton. With her appeared the 
other members of the solo quartet of the 
Clinton Avenue Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn. Herbert Stavely Lammond, 
organist of this church, is song leader at 
Fort Hamilton, and Nehemiah Boynton, 
pastor of the church, is chaplain at the 
fort. Dr. Boynton made an impressive 
dedicatory address on this occasion. 
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THE PROBLEM OF GERMAN MUSIC 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


An artist (Thuel Burnham) who recently played a 
program here made up almost altogether of the old 
German masters was severely criticized for his Ger- 
man selections “at this time.” 

I would like very much to know your opinion on this 
subject. 

Should we eliminate Bach, Beethoven, Schumann and 
other old German masters from our programs and from 
our teaching? The matter has been much discussed and 
I would be under many obligations if you would reply 
through the columns of your valuable paper, MUSICAL 
AMERICA, as I am sure it would interest many readers 
besides the undersigned. 

Very sincerely, 
Mrs. E. H. Hart, 
Directress of the Meridian School of Music. 
Meridian, Miss., May 6, 1918. 





In answer to the above request, it may be well for me 
to state the general position with regard to German 
music, which is complex rather than simple. There is 
to-day an undeniable disposition to eliminate every- 
thing German, including German music, due to the re- 
sentment felt because the Germans are waging war in 
so inhuman and horrible a manner as to put them be- 
yond the pale of. civilization. On the other hand, there 
is also a disposition among fair-minded people not to 
include in the general boycott against all things Ger- 
man the great German composers of the past, certainly 
not to the extent of eliminating them from the concert 
field and particularly from the music which students 
should study. United with this is an admission that 
it would be more in conformity with good taste at the 
present time to eliminate entirely the modern German 
composers, such as Richard Strauss and others, who, 
when their works are performed, receive valuable 
royalties therefor. The same applies to enemy alien 
artists, in spite of the fact that our President some 
time ago issued a proclamation in which he stated that 
enemy aliens who conduct themselves properly should 
not be discriminated against. 

Here again the difficulty has arisen on account of the 
brutal and inhuman treatment accorded to English, 
French, Italian and American artists, sculptors, profes- 
sionals generally, who were caught in Germany when 
war broke out against their various countries. To all 


such Germany has acted with ruthless barbarity, herd- 
ing them with criminals in concentration camps. That 
has been shown on evidence which is unimpeachable. 

As is known, the Metropolitan eliminated from its 
last season the Wagner operas and all operas in Ger- 
man. It has also dropped from the company Germans 
and Austrians who are enemy aliens. 

It would seem to us that a fair position to take in the 
matter would be that, for the sake of art, we should 
not discriminate against the German composers of the 
past, who really belong to the world at large, rather 
than to any one country, and who had no share in this 
war. But it must never be forgotten, in taking up this 
question, that the horrible, inhuman course pursued, 
not merely by the German military lords, but by the 
German soldiers, who are, indeed, the German people, 
has made it impossible for the average intelligent per- 
son, even those who desire to be without prejudice, to 
tolerate anything that is German in any way, shape or 
form, whether it be anything made in Germany, Ger- 
man music, art, science, literature. If this terrible 
antipathy has been aroused, the Germans have only 
themselves to thank for it. 

In this situation individual taste, feeling and judg- 
ment must largely dictate the course to be pursued.— 
Editor MUSICAL AMERICA. 





THE ORATORIO SOCIETY’S GOOD FORTUNE 


To local music-lovers the past week has brought no 
more cheering news than the accession to the presi- 
dency of the New York Oratorio Society of Charles M. 
Schwab. Mr. Schwab succeeds Andrew Carnegie, who 
withdraws from the office under the compulsion of 
years and responsibilities elsewhere. Than Mr. Schwab 
there could surely have been made no happier choice. 
To begin with, he is one of America’s noblest citizens 
and, as a captain of industry, a world power in the 
finest sense. In the second place, he has what can be 
found in comparatively few American men of business— 
an artist soul and the good taste that such a soul 
presupposes. A philanthropist, he understands the 
value of the greatest in music to stimulate and uplift 
the humblest in a community and he does not disburse 
huge sums blindly for artistic ends as do so many 
plutocratic individuals consumed with the desire of 
posing as Mezcenases for the decorative glories thus 
acquired. 

Furthermore, Mr. Schwab’s name is dear to lovers of 
choral music through the incomparable Bach Choir of 
Bethlehem, Pa., which his princely munificence sus- 
tains. That organization represents in many ways the 
greatest artistic force in the United States. It is the 
sublimation of community effort in music, an influence 
of vaster and vaster significance as the community idea 
impregnates the nation’s musical life and gains in the 
momentum of progress. Perhaps it may come eventu- 
ally to be regarded as Mr. Schwab’s greatest work. 
At all events, it must glorify him in the sight of 
musicians. 

To the presidency of the venerable Oratorio Society, 
Mr. Schwab, therefore, brings the glamor of this great 
phase of his reputation. The society needs such pres- 
tige. It has passed through some depressing days in 
recent years and is ripe for a renascence. Under 
such guidance a new life is doubtless in store for it. 
The election of Mr. Schwab is a happy, a most 
happy contingency. The Oratorio Society is open 
to felicitation of the warmest kind. Choral music in 
New York may now have a chance to lift up its head. 
It has too long been treated in’ stepchildly fashion. 





PARIS SINGS 


While enemy “Gothas” and super-guns rain horrid 
missiles on its dwellers and monuments, Paris—ancient, 
indomitable city—sings. Unawed, unafraid, uncon- 
quered, these harassed people back of the formal lines 
face crisis with a song. In the theaters of Paris com- 
munity singing has been taken up with enthusiasm. 
“Wherever you go,” writes our correspondent for the 
French capital, “if a familiar air is struck up, the audi- 
ence begins to sing without being asked.” 

Despite the perpetual menace of German shells, the 
city’s three opera houses and all the theaters are run- 
ning as usual, and they are filled to capacity. If a 
“Gotha” pays a call the audience (at the Grand Opéra, 
for instance), files calmly and methodically into an im- 
mense “cave.” There is no disorder, no symptom of 
panic. 

The people of Paris welcome the chance to come to- 
gether and sing. It revives and makes strong the spirit 
that must prevail if a people can hope to thrust back 
a tenacious, powerful foe. Without bravado, but simply, 
spontaneously, Parisians meet and express themselves 
in song. What better medium could they find to assure 
one another of their confidence in a clean cause? 





After the Liberty Loan comes the great Red Cross 
drive—objective, one hundred million dollars. 
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Merle and Bechtel Alcock 


Merle and Bechtel Alcock, contralto and tenor, were 
guests at the wedding anniversary dinner of Mr. ani 
Mrs. Charles M. Schwab in Atlantic City on May 1. 
Mr. and Mrs. Alcock have appeared frequently this 
season giving programs of duets with distinguished 
success. Mrs. Alcock was one of the soloists at the 
Cincinnati May Festival last week. 


Rosen—“Born 1900—Now a World Famous Violinist” 
is the title attached to a story of Max Rosen’s life, 
prominently featured in the American Magazine fo 
May. 

De Kyzer—Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Roderick Cumming 
announce the birth of a daughter on March 29, to whom 
they have given the name of Jean Elizabeth. Mrs. 
Cumming is the gifted soprano, Marie De Kyzer. 


Schumann-Heink—Ernestine Schumann-Heink has 
offered her services for the Thrift Music Festival to be 
held at the Polo Grounds, New York, on June 2. A 
— of 10,000 voices will be led by the famous con- 
tralto. 


Sousa—John Philip Sousa, the famous bandmaster, 
whose hobby is trap-shooting, has just been elected for 
the third time to the presidency of the American Ama- 
teur Trapshooters’ Association. The “March King” was 
also the first president of the organization. 


Bond—Carrie Jacobs-Bond, the composer, of Chicago, 
has applied for an injunction to restrain her London 
publisher from advertising her song, “Write Me Often,” 
published in 1896, as an “instantaneous success,” ac- 
cording to an Associated Press cable. 


Fitziu—Anna Fitziu, soprano, and Jascha Heifetz, vio- 
linist, were the soloists at the Liberty Bond drive at the 
Sixty-ninth Regiment Armory, New York, on Tuesday 
evening, April 30. Miss Fitziu sold $49,000 worth of 
Liberty Bonds—one kiss brought $6000. 


Reimherr—George Reimherr, tener, now at Yaphank 
with the newest draft, is a champion fencer, swords- 
man and bayonet expert. The tenor has often fenced 
with the cadets at West Point and Annapolis, and is 
ew also with the English and French rules of 
ence. 


Hochstein—David Hochstein, the brilliant young 
American violinist, has arrived in France with his reg'- 
ment. The violin which Sergeant Hochstein has a spe- 
cial permit to carry is not the Stradivarius which was 
damaged before he left. The latter has since been re- 
paired and its owner has received $10,000 from an in- 
surance company. 


Rappold—Marie Rappold, soprano, has_ returned 
from her Western tour after appearing successfully as 
the star of the St. Joseph (Mo.) Music Festival. Mme. 
Rappold has gone to her farm at Callicoon, Sullivan 
County, N. Y., where she is doing her bit for the Gov- 
ernment by managing a large truck garden. Mme. 
Rappold’s daughter has joined the Motor Corps of the 
National League for Women’s Service. 


Muzio—Through her singing and salesmanship at the 
Jordan & Marsh store in Boston, Claudia Muzio, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera, recently sold some 
$20,000 worth of Liberty bonds. Besides giving sever:'! 
numbers, including the “Star-Spangled Banner,” “One 
Fine Day” and Cadman’s “At Dawning,” Miss Muz 
walked through the store inducing the crowd to bu) 
bonds. She also gave a signed photograph of herse'! 
with each bond, thus spurring on the sales. 


Locke—Lydia Locke, the soprano, had an exciting e 
perience when fishing in Florida, accompanied by h: 
husband, Arthur Hudson Marks, and Elliott Torrey, the 
New York artist. A king-fish on her line attracted 
number of barracuda, or “wolves of the sea.” Whie 
Miss Locke succeeded in hooking one of them, Mr. To'- 
rey contested the possession of his for half an hour wi'! 
no less than a great leopard shark, which finally mae 
off, leaving nothing but the head of the “sea-wolf” 
Mr. Torrey as trophy. 
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BY CANTUS FIRMUS 


bene has awarded its prize to the 
composer of a war song, “It’s a 
ong, Long Trail.” 
erve, dear composers, that this song 
vas written before the war started. 


But you will ob- 


* * * 


the originator of 
Batonless Day. 
* * * 


F you seek a fascinating pastime look 
at one of those large photographs of 


boys’ bands. Notice the wide variety of 
expressions, the demure countenance of 
Conductor Triton, the shining splendor 
of the brass instruments, the pictur- 
esque beauty of the brickwall back- 
ground. 


| * 
NOTHER fascinating pastime: To 
go over the 1914, 1915 and 1916 files 


of MUSICAL AMERICA and read what cer- 
tain artists thought of Germany and the 
Kaiser when the war started. 


Isn’t the weather splendid? 
* * * 


ALLINGFORD RIEGGER, the con- 
ductor, has volunteered to drive 


spikes and hammer rivets as a U.S. ship 
worker. 
so as to wallop some oratorio society or 
orchestra into shape next season. 


Probably he wants to be in trim 


* * * 


Busy 
HAT every artist has accomplished, 
judging from the press agents: 
“Just completed a busy (or active) and 


suecessful season.” 


Authoritative 
We ean announce with confidence that 


Arturo Toscanini has just accepted the 
conductorship of the Bosymp. 


We can announce with equal con- 


fidence that the next leader will be Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch. 


We may state positively that Sir 


Henry Wood has been chosen. 


We have information that Sergei Rach- 


maninoff has definitely agreed to serve. 


We are informed authoritatively that 


negotiations have been completed where- 
by Ernest Bloch will be the next leader. 


* * * 


Memorizin 


Dear Cantus: 


Please tell me how I may memorize 


music more easily. 


Gratefully, 
- a 
Boston, May 14, 1918. 
Several methods are used by our best 


artists, the favorite one being known as 


the nail system. Simply copy the score 
upon one of your nails. Use the thumb 
for your concerto, reserving the less com- 
modious fingers for smaller compositions. 
Be caveful not to bite your nails absent- 
mindedly. 

Another method is followed by violin- 
ists and singers. They select a bald-head- 
ed accompanist, like Mr.—you know— 
and have the music transcribed on some 
convenient spot. Pen and ink is the best 
means for copying, although tattooing is 
frequently resorted to by some touring 
celebrities, such as Heifetz, Werrenrath, 
and ete. In the latter case it is consid- 
ered courteous and humane to administer 
chloroform. 

* * * 


Carls 


We observe in the music _ supple- 
ment of the current Musician that the 
race of the immortals is narrowing down 
to a possible dead heat. Carl Bohm has 
reached Opus 314, No. 9, while Carl Wil- 
helm Kern has attained Opus 322, No. 1. 


* * * 


Terrorizing 


Did you know that Samuel A. Bald- 
win, the organist, is a very wicked man? 
He actually played compositions by 
Bach, Schubert and Wagner last week at 
the City College. A committee of women 
is sailing out after his scalp, probably 
because they suspect that Bach is a 
U-boat commander, a spy, or something. 


+. ss 
| Wailing 
[From the Atchison, Kan., Globe] 


A newspaper is seldom popular with 
the average local musical talent. The 
pianists expect the paper to say of them 
they are Paderewskis; the vocalists must 
equal Melba and Galli-Curci and the vio- 
linists must have an art on a par with 
that of Kreisler. A newspaper is unwill- 
ing to stand up before the world with 
such statements. What is the result? 
Local talent says: With such a paper it 
is impossible to create an artistic atmos- 
phere in this town.” 

* * * 
Minnie 

Three friends of this column have sent 
the program of a student recital given 
recently at the Cincinnati Conservatory, 
with this item underlined: 

Petite Suite (four hands)...... Debussy 
En Bateau Cortége Minuet Ballet 
Miss Minnie Oswald 

“Minnie,” chuckles the California 
friend, “is evidently blessed with four 
hands.” 
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Dec. 24, 1881. 
to Pittsburgh, where he began musical 





Charles W. Cadman 


HARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN, 
composer, born in Johnstown, Pa., 
Three years later moved 


education, study- 
ing under Walk- 
er, Steiner, 
Oehmler and Von 
Kunits, helped 
and advised by 
Emil Paur. First 
published 
his compositions 
in semi-popular 
style in 1898. 
Became one of 
the most vigorous 
exponents of 
American Indian 
music. In 1909 
went West and 
studied the music 
of Indians in 


Omaha and Oklahoma; in 1911 made a 
special study of the songs of Indians in 
‘New Mexico. 
in his compositions and in his lectures on 


Used the material obtained 


Indian music. Toured all through Amer- 
ica with the Princess Tsianina Redfeather 
a Creek Indian, playing, singing and ex- 
plaining the spirit of Indian music. Or- 
a for a time at the East Liberty 

resbyterian Church, serving also as mu- 
sical critic on the Pittsburgh Dispatch. 
cemeepated articles on music to periodi- 
cals. 

His compositions include three operas: 
“Daoma,” a three-act exposition of an In- 
dian legend; “The Garden of Mystery,” a 
two-act opera, and “Shanewis,” a two- 
act opera based on an Indian subject, 
first performed on- March 24, 1918, 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York City. His most celebrated song is 
his “Land of the Sky-Blue Water,” based 
on two Omaha flageolet love calls. This 
song has been sung all over the world, is 
a special favorite in South America, and 
has even been translated into Russian. 
His other works include “Thunderbolt 
Suite,” “Vision of Sir Launfal,” “The 
Morning of the Year” and “Sayonara,” 
song cycles; also many others. He makes 
his home in California. 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB HEARS 


WORKS OF ITS CONDUCTOR 


Wallace Sabin’s Compositions 
Presented by Loring Chorus — 
Pacific Society Elects 

AN FRANCISCO, April 29.—The an- 


nual e'tection of officers for the 
Pacific Musical Society was held April 
24, Mrs. John McGaw being unanimously 
chosen as president. Mrs. McGaw for 
the past three years has held office in 
the San Francisco Musical Club, for one 
year arranging the programs of that 
organization. She is an able pianist 
and has generously contributed her serv- 
ices for numerous benefit programs. 
Elsie Hess, the new vice-president, is 
also well known not only through her 
musical work, but as president of the 
Fruit and Flower Mission, which office 
she has held for several years. The 
officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
President, Mrs. John McGaw; vice-presi- 
dent, Elsie Hess; second vice-president, Mrs. 
J. KEK. Laidlaw; recording secretary, Anita 
Levy; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Frank 
B. Wilson; treasurer, Mrs. Ludwig Rosen- 
stein; directors, Mrs. William Ritter, Mrs. 
Josephine Swan White, Mrs. J. S. Danbe, 


Mrs. Charles de Y. Elkus, Mrs. Reginald Hid- 
den, and Dorothy Pasmore. 


At the last meeting the program was 
especially valuable. A Haydn trio for 
violin, cello and piano was played by 
Mr. and Mrs. Bem and George Stewart 
McManus, a duet by Mrs. Argiewicz- 
Bem and Mr. McManus, solos by Mrs. 
Argiewicz-Bem, and songs by Mar- 
guerite Raas were all of a high order. 

The Loring Club gave a splendid con- 
cert on Tuesday evening. The male 
chorus under Wallace Sabin surpassed 





Elsie Hess, First Vice-President, Pacific 
Musical Society of San Francisco 


itself, and especially in three numbers 
composed by Mr. Sabin and pronounced 
by critics “the gems of the evening.” 
“She Walks in Beauty” was given a 
cappella, and was a dainty offering, 
while “The Long Road” was noticeable 
for its dignity and freedom. The “Song 
of the Tinker” was particularly pleasing, 
and all were sung with an earnestness 
which marked the sympathy between 
conductor-composer and his singers. 
Other numbers were “St. Johns Eve” by 
Rheinberger, “Credo” by Chadwick, and 
“The Golden Calf” aria, Gounod. Elfie 
Volkman was the assisting soloist, and 
she won much praise. 

The Sunday afternoon concert at the 
Palace of Fine Arts was largely at- 
tended and the program one of the best 
yet presented. Kathlyn Woolf played 
several flute solos excellently, accom- 
panied by Anna Selehlin, who gave val- 
uable assistance. Alice Mayer gave a 
splendid performance of ‘“Polonaise”’ 
and “Love Dream” by Liszt, and the 
Chopin Waltz in A _ Flat. Hana 
Shimozumi, the young Japanese singer, 
delighted the audience with “Sayonara,” 
Cadman, which she sang in costume. 
She also sang a group of modern songs, 
Mabel Jones playing the accompani- 
ments with understanding. 

Ada Louise Armstrong, who has re- 
cently returned home after two years in 
the East with the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, made a successful appearance at 
the Scottish Rite Hall on Sunday after- 
noon, singing songs of the Allied Na- 
tions. 

Esther Mundell presented Louise Ron- 











Mrs. John McGaw, President, 
Musical Society of San Francisco 


Pacific 


stadt, a young pupil of promise. Miss 
Mundell played the accompaniments. 
Miss Ronstadt was assisted by Carrie 
Weston, who played several enjoyable 
violin numbers, accompanied by Marion 
Prevost. 

A “request program” was played by 
Edwin Lemare in the organ recital on 
Sunday afternoon at the Auditorium. J. 
Francis Jones, director of the Exposi- 
tion Chorus, was vocalist. The numbers 
were mainly classical, including “G 
Minor Fugue” by Bach, “Pathetique” 
Symphony by Tschaikowsky, “Minuet” 
by Beethoven, “Intermezzo” from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,”  ‘“Tancrede” 
Overture by Rossini, “Funeral March of 
a Marionette” by Gounod, and “Lullaby” 
by Lemare. Mr. Jones sang “The Two 
Grenadiers” and “Oh! For a Burst of 
Song” by Allitsen. He was accompanied 
by Claire McClure, and Mrs. Julia Coch- 
ran played violin obbligatos. 

An interesting series of recitals has 

been held at the home of Mary Carr 
Moore-Duclos, and many young artists 
have been presented. A few of Mrs. 
Moore-Duclos’s compositions, standard 
and American works were given. 
_ Pupils of Donald MacLean were heard 
in an interesting program on Sunday 
evening, when some surprisingly good 
singing was heard. Those participating 
were Donald MacLean, Helen Crane, 
Martha Smith, Orville Pauw, Florence 
Warden, Eunice McLaughlin, Ann 
Buchanan, Grace Sanborn, Lawrence 
Cook and L. Phillips. 

At a meeting of the Pioneer Women 
Wednesday afternoon at their log cabin 
in Golden Gate Park Emma de Lear 
and Mrs. Leonora Chase charmed the 
members with pleasing vocal numbers, 
Mme. Bertha O’Meara, their teacher, ar- 
ranging the program. E, M. B. 








Degrees Contferred 
Upon John C. Freund 
and Henry T. Fleck 




















At the commencement exercises of the 
Lincoln Memorial University at Cumber- 
land Gap, Tenn., held on May 8, Dr. John 
Wesley Hill, chancellor of the univer- 
sity, conferred the degree of Doctor of 
Letters and Humanities upon John C. 
I’'reund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA and 
president of the Musical Alliance of the 
United States, and the degree of Doctor 
of Laws upon Henry T. Fleck, head of 
the music department at Hunter Col- 
lege, New York. The degree of Doctor 
of Laws was conferred also upon Gen- 
eral Coleman du Pont, Charles M. 
Schwab, Otto H. Kahn, Henry L. Do- 
herty and H. C. Fitts. 





Paulist Choristers Draw Throng in 


Austin, Tex. 


AUSTIN, TEx., May 3.—The concert 
given last night at the Majestic The- 
ater by the Paulist Choristers of Chi- 
cago, under the direction of Father 
Finn, was a record-breaker for Austin. 
Even standing room was at a premium 
and the audience was thoroughly appre- 
ciative. The four soloists, Frank M. 
Dunford, bass-cantate; Parnell Egan, 
tenor; Master Hallet Dolan and Master 
Dick Finn, sopranos, gained enthusiastic 
applause, especially for a group of Rus- 
sian numbers, the Waddington Motet 


N 


and a Bach composition. G. G 
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ELIZABETH GUTMAN’S ART 
DELIGHTS MADISON, WIS. 


Soprano’s Interpretations of Jewish Folk 
Songs Warmly Praised—Other 
Local Musical Events 


MADISON, WIs., May 11.—Elizabeth 
Gutman’s recital of Jewish folk-songs, 
given last night at Music Hall, under the 


auspices of the Menorah Society of the 
University of Wisconsin, was accorded 
well merited applause by a large audi- 
ence. Her program comprised love and 
wedding songs, genre songs, lullabies, 
national songs and children’s songs, of 
which the beauty was no less remarkable 
than the variety, hardly equalled by the 
folk-songs of any other race. Of Miss 
Gutman, as an exponent of Jewish folk- 
song, it may be well said that her abso- 
lute sincerity of dramatic treatment and 
her splendid voice form a combination 
that leaves nothing to be desired. “Seh, 
Nechamele,” “Sait Gesunterhait,” 
“Macht der Chossidl” and “Kinder kum” 
were among the favorites. She was 
obliged to repeat “Bulbes” of the chil- 
dren’s group, and at the conclusion of 
the program sang a “Jewish Mariner 
Song.” Her interpretation of “Eili, 
Eili” was inspiring to a degree. 

Denoe Leeby played the accompani- 
ments engagingly. 

Wilmot Goodwin, baritone; Florence 
Austin, violinist, and Lee Cronican, pian- 
ist, offered an interesting program be- 
fore a fair-sized audience on Monday 
evening. Mr. Goodwin’s rich tones were 
heard to advantage in songs by Caris- 
simi, Buzzi-Peccia and others. Miss 
Austin’s most important contribution 
was Vieuxtemps’s “Ballade and Polon- 
in Lee Cronican played Chopin num- 
ers. 

One of the best attended concerts of 











Conductor’s Tribute to 





EDGAR 


SCHOFIELD 


Bass Soloist 


with Syracuse University Festival 
Chorus in Creation. 


“You gave a noble interpretation of 
the role and sang with great beauty 
of tone, most finished style and perfect 
diction. Your art was a great ex- 
ample to our many students, and of 
keen delight to all in the huge audi- 
ence. Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) “HOWARD LYMAN.” 
Professor, Choral Music, Syracuse University 
Management 
HAENSEL & JONES 


Aeolian Hall N. Y. City 














the season was the violin and piano re- 
cital given by Waldemar von Geltch and 
Leon Iltis of the faculty of the School 
of Music of the University of Wisconsin. 
Mr. von Geltch played the favorite Paga- 
nini Concerto spiritedly, with smooth 
technique and a fine, singing tone. Mr. 
Iltis displayed unusual versatility as a 
solo pianist and also in accompanying 
Mr. von Geltch. Foote’s “Omar Khay- 
yam” Suite was very musically played, 
while in a number of shorter pieces, 
particularly Liszt’s “Dance of the 
Gnomes,” Mr. Iltis displayed a clear-cut 
technique. A. S. 


ZOELLNERS ENTERTAIN NEVIN 








Ensemble in Los Angeles Gives Brilliant 
Musicale in Honor of Composer 


Los ANGELES, CAL., May 15.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Zoellner, Sr., on May 6 gave 
a musicale in honor of their house guest, 
Arthur Nevin, the composer. The hosts 
were assisted by the Zoellner Quartet 


and Herman Seidel, who gave the pro- 
gram of the evening. Several of Mr. 
Nevin’s compositions were performed, in- 
cluding Quartet, No. 1, in D (dedicated 
to the Zoellner Quartet) and an “Ave 
Maria,” sung by Antoinette Zoellner, a 
gifted singer as well as violinist. Mr. 
Nevin delighted everyone by singing 
some of his own songs with great artis- 
try. On the program were also two 
movements from the Debussy Quartet 
and a Trio by Jean Loeillet written in 
1690 and never before performed in 
America. Among the guests were: 


Mr. and Mrs. George Allan Hancock, Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Von Neindorff, Mr. and Mrs. 
Norman Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Behy- 
mer, Mr. and Mrs. Ira Vail, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cecil Frankel, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Best, Dr. 
and Mrs. A. G. Schloesser, Mr. and Mrs. L. J. 
Selby, Mr. and Mrs. Thilo Becker, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. W. Blanchard, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Fricke, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Blackburn, 
Jeanne Redman, Florence Crawford, Mary 
Mayborne, W. F. Gates, Jean Mannheim, Mr. 
Best, Arthur Nevin, Herman Seidel, Dr. 
Rosenthal, Mr. and Mrs. Adolf Tandler, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. H. Colby, Mr. and Mrs. H. B. 
Turpin, Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Fenton, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alberta Zens, Mrs. Carrie Jacobs Bond, 
Mrs. Abbie Jamieson, Mrs. Hemimion 
Robinson, Mrs. Ward, Mrs. L. Higbie, Mrs. 
Brooks, Mary Stacy, Miss E. R. Gaspar, 
Frank Spearman, Charles W. Cadman, W. 
Stacy, Harold Webster, I. Mountz and Hugo 
Kirchhofer. 


JACOBS FORCES IN CONCERT 








Orchestra Appears with Brooklyn Choir 
and Olga Boris, Pianist 


The Orchestral Society of New York, 
Max Jacobs, conductor, gave a success- 
ful concert with the Tompkins Avenue 
Choir of Brooklyn and Olga Boris, pian- 
ist, at Tompkins Avenue Congregational 
Church on Wednesday evening, May 1. 


Under Mr. Jacobs’s capable direction, the 
orchestra was heard in Mozart’s “Titus” 
Overture, Haydn’s Fourth Symphony, 
the Beethoven “Egmont” Overture, the 
Nocturne and Scherzo from Mendels- 
sohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” and 
short pieces by MacDowell and Sibelius. 

Miss Boris revealed noteworthy gifts 
as a pianist in the Weber Concert Piece, 
which she played brilliantly and with 
musical feeling. The chorus, under Ed- 
ward K. Macrum’s baton, sang works 
by Bruch, Fanning, Rubinstein, West, 

offat and Donizetti very ably. Messrs. 
Frank L. Mellor and Harold N. Wiley 
were heard in a duet from “La Forza 
del Destino,” May Prima and Alice Mer- 
tens in a “Stabat Mater” duet and all 
four singers in the “Rigoletto” Quartet. 
Elsye Thompson was the accompanist. 


CONNEAUT (0.) MAC DOWELL 
CLUB IN FINE MUSICALE 


Vesper Service Also Given—Members 
Decide to Give Services for Camp 
Sherman Troops 


CONNEAUT, OHIO, May 7.—A special 
musicale was given on May 6 at the 
home of Mrs. F. G. Kelley for the Mac- 


Dowell Club and guests. A varied and 
interesting program was presented by 
the following club members: Margaret 
Irvin, Mr. Cowden, Gertrude Zundel, Mr. 
Williamson, Charlotte Campbell, Ruth 
Collinge, Ruth Kelly, Mrs. D. E. Kerr, 
Mrs. Ralph Stone, Mrs. Clifford Smith, 
Deweese Wilcox, Mrs. Chauncey Turner, 
Mabel Smith and Marian Karpf. 





The club recently held its yearly busi- 
ness meeting and election of officers. The 
members decided to attend the Ohio Fed- 
eration, and to send soloists to Camp 
Sherman to sing for the soldiers. The 
new officers were Mrs. Ralph Stone, Mrs. 
Chauncey Turner, Margaret Turner and 
Mrs. D. E. Kerr. 

A vesper service was given recently 
under the auspices of the MacDowell 
Club at the May Record Finley Memorial 
Building. D. Andrew, dean of Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music, gave an organ 
recital. Mrs. Marian Blanchard Allen 
was the soloist and was accompanied by 
Alma Haller, a pupil of Dr. Andrew. 
Mrs. C. W. Smith, the presiding officer, 
presented Mrs. Curtiss Webster of Cleve- 
land, who gave a talk on the Peterbor- 
ough Colony in New Hampshire. A large 
audience was present. 


ANTONIA SAWYER 

takes pleasure in announcing 

the RETURN TO AMERICA of the 
GREAT CANADIAN VIOLINIST 


KATHLEEN 


PARLOW 


for her Fifth Tour of the United States and 
Canada, Season 1918-1919. 


On her last American Tour RICHARD ALDRICH 
wrote in the New York Times: 


‘‘A tone unusually large and full. 


She is an 


artist of exceptional gifts and attainments, 
one most seriously disposed toward her art.”’ 


Inquiries should be made immediately to 


ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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MR. ANDRE BENOIST 


from May to September 


Address Communications to 











desires to announce that he will again be associated with 
Jascha Heifetz, as accompanist, for the season 1918-1919 


He will coach at his New York Studio, 161 West 71st Street, on Tuesdays 


Coaching in Repertoire for Singers and Violinists 


MR. BENOIST 








at Monmouth Beach, N. J. 

















Cleveland News, April 12, 1918: 


and with no sacrifice of quality.” 
Cleveland Topics, April 13, 1918: 








“Miss Macbeth made her first Cleveland appearance. 
comed her enthusiastically. She has a beautiful, fresh and flexible voice that performs all of those wonderful 
feats of the coloratura, as demonstrated by her performance of an Aria by Delibes, and in addition she proved 
herself to be an unusually good singer of songs.” 


Cleveland Plain Dealer, April 12, 1918: 

“Florence Macbeth, a lyric and coloratura singer, displayed gifts of voice and style that entitle her to a 
place of no small distinction among the famous exponents of florid vocalism. Her voice is of exceptional purity, 
clear and limpid, and of extended compass, reaching the farthest heights of the soprano range with facile assurance 


“Miss Macbeth appeared three times on the program and won a complete success. 
is a voice of great flexibility and it has a greater sympathy and tenderness of quality than most voices of its range.”’ 


Management DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 


FLORENCE MACBETH 


Wins Cleveland 


It will not be her last. 


Last night’s audince wel- 


Her high and pure soprano 
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<T. LOUIS CLUBS PROVIDE 
CONCERTS FOR SOLDIERS 


haminade Chorus Offers Songs of 
Local Composer—Gecks’s Forces 
Conclude Season 


St. Louis, Mo., May 11.—The spring 

yncert of the Chaminade Choral Club 
Webster Groves proved an artistic 
ntertainment and a good sized audience 

yuched its approval. Leo C. Miller 

mnducted in splendid fashion. Mrs. 
essie L. Gaynor, composer, a member of 
he club, was honored by a fascinating 
erformance of some of her songs. “An 
ndian Cradle Song,” by Arthur Hart- 
ann, was a novelty on the program 
nd came in for special mention. It was 
astefully done. Another interesting 
umber was Grieg’s “At the Cloister 
(jate,” with Mrs. George Rube, soprano, 
nd Fannie Block, contralto, singing the 
olo parts. The soloist was Eleanor 
Hazzard Peocock, soprano, who gave an 
iria from “Madama Butterfly” and a 
rroup of English songs. She proved to 
e a musician of the first rank. 

Mrs. Joseph W. Folk was elected to 
the presidency of the Morning Choral 
Club last week. The club has been active 
this season in patriotic work and last 
Friday gave “An Old-Fashioned Con- 
ert” for the soldiers at the Y. M. C. A. 
hut. They have also appeared at sev- 
eral Red Cross entertainments and it is 
planned to even do more extensive patri- 
otic work next year. 

The St. Louis Orchestra, composed of 
about eighty players, gave its final con- 
cert on Thursday night. The concert 
marks the closing of its twenty-fifth sea- 
son. MacDowell’s “Indian Suite,” Mas- 
senet’s “Scénes Pittoresque,” Humper- 
dinck’s Overture to “Hansel und Gretel” 
and other smaller numbers made up the 
program. The work was ambitious for 
amateurs and was well received. Frank 
Gecks, conductor, was the recipient of 
many compliments. 

A detachment from the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station Band gave a 
concert in Forest Park last Sunday. 
The concert, which was devoted to class- 
ical and popular music, was under Band- 
master Grobel’s direction and was thor- 
oughly enjoyed by a big crowd. 

H. W. C. 








Sorrentino Obliged to Decline an Offer 
from Bracale 


Umberto Sorrentino, the young Italian 
tenor, was asked last week by Impresario 
Bracale of the Bracale Opera Company 
to appear in the season of opera this 
month in Porto Rico. The operas were 
“The Barber of Seville,” “Traviata,” 
“Sonnambula,” ‘“Dinorah,” with Mme. 
Barrientos. Owing to his inability to 
secure his passport from Washington, 
Mr. Sorrentino was obliged to refuse the 
offer, which came to him through An- 
thony Bagarocy, the New York operatic 
manager. 














Cordelia Ayer Paine, Pianist, 
Devotes Time to War Work 
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Cordelia Ayer Paine, the Pianist, and Her Summer Home at Carlton, Minn. 
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Upper View Shows Her Music Room 


ARLTON, MINN., May 9.—Cordelia 

Ayer Paine, pianist, is among the 
artists who have contributed to the na- 
tional cause by their patriotic work. 
Through Miss Paine’s efforts a Red 
Cross chapter, which has become a very 
effective branch, was organized in Carl- 
ton, Minn. Miss Paine and her sister, 
Mme. Blandin, of France, are at the head 


of the chapter and give instruction in 
first aid work. Miss Paine has also ar- 











Madame Berthe Baret 


VIOLINIST 


Great Success in Buffalo 


Soloist at Chromatic Club in February 
Soloist Orpheus Club in April 
Soloist. of Guido Chorus in April 
Re-engaged for Two Concerts in 1918-19 


Buffalo Courier, April 24, 1918: 


“Madame Berthe Baret, the young Frenth violinist, was the soloist for the 


evening and won brilliant success. 


The first movement of the G Minor Concerto 


by Bruch was played with fine technical powers and admirable tone and she was 
recalled for an encore. Caprice Viennois, by Kreisler, disclosed a lovely singing tone, 
freedom of style and artistic phrasing. Recalled, she played “The Swan” with ex- 


quisite effect. 


Waltz in A Major, Brahms-Hochstein, and Minuet, Hochstein, were 


both so captivating that Madame Baret was recalled for two extra numbers.” 


For Terms and Dates, Address 
Care of MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 














ranged numerous musical benefits for the 
Red Cross, which resulted in bringing 
much money for the organization, and 
enabled it to send clothes abroad through 
the American Fund for French Wounded. 

Miss Paine, during the past season, 
gave a number of recitals. She spent 
two months in New York, during which 
she appeared in several recitals. She has 
also played at the Ziegfeld Theater, in 
Chicago, and gave several recitals in 
Canada. The pianist closed the season 
of the Matinée Musical Club of Lansing, 
Mich., by giving the final concert of the 
year before the members. Miss Paine 
has also written some original composi- 
tions, publishing several piano works and 
songs for double vocal quartets. 





Devises Chart to Aid Music Student 


E. Harrington, of South Bend, Ind., 
has devised a chart called “The National 
Music Chart,” and written a “National 
Music Reader” to accompany it. The 
plan is to place the chart on the piano, 
the middle C on chart directly over the 
middle C of the instrument. The basic 
notes of the various groups are printed 
on the chart in bright colors, which aid 
the pupil in reading. . The chart is 
printed on flexible cardboard. The reader 
is planned to teach gracefulness in play- 
ing. The exercises are for the develop- 
ment of finger action and loose move- 
ments. 





Introduces Bill in House to Commission 
Army Bandmasters 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 15.—A bill 
has been introduced in the House of 
per hg by Congressman Cald- 
well providing that all leaders of» army 
bands, whether in the regular army, the 
National Guard or the National Army, 
except the Philippine Scouts band lead- 
ers, shall have after ten years’ service a 
commission as first lieutenant and all 
that goes with it. It is understood that 
such legislation is favored by the War 
Department. 





SEATTLE AUDIENCE PAYS 
ELMAN HEARTY TRIBUTE 


Violinist’s Seventh Visit Is Memorable 
—Honored by Old Friends—Elks 
Present “Pirates” Admirably 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 6.—The severth 
visit of Mischa Elman to Seattle, on 
May 1, under the auspices of J. Willis 
Sayre, brought a hearty tribute from his 
many admirers in the Northwest. El- 
man may have faced more demonstrative 
audiences, but it is doubtful if he ever 
played for an audience which expressed 
as one entity such intense sympathy and 
appreciation during an entire program. 
What he has gained in years and ex- 
perience he gave to Seattle without stint. 
He reached a supreme moment in the 
Allegro of Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagn- 
ole,” A group of solo numbers, two of 
them his own arranging, and the Paga- 
nini “Palpiti” rounded out a program 
which was little short of perfection. 
Philip Gordon was his capable accom- 
panist. 

Mr. Elman, who spent several days in 
Seattle and vicinity, was entertained by 
a number of former fellow students of 
European memory, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Elwyn Fitzsimmons tendering him an 
informal farewell reception after the 
Wednesday evening concert, at which 
representative musicians and old friends 
were present. 

The Elks’ Club of Seattle presented on 
Friday and Saturday evenings of last 
week the “Pirates of Penzance.” The 
opera was put on in the old English 
style, revealing to the full the quaint 
charm of the Gilbert and Sullivan favor- 
ite. The chorus gave excellent support 
to the principals, who were as follows: 
Mabel, Mrs. Bess Inglis Clark; Ruth, 
Mrs. Romeyn Jansen; Richard, Dr. Car] 
Hoffman; Frederick, E. A. Alexander; 
Major Stanley, Patrick L. Murphy; 
Samuel, H. B. Flanders, and Edward, 
Sergeant, Fred B. Rivers. All were ad- 
mirable. The orchestra and musical di- 
rection by John Spargur were all that 
could be desired. 

Judson Waldo Mather gave his third 
organ recital of the season, featuring 
Italian composers, with Mrs. Margaret 
Ross Hemion, soprano, assisting artist, 
on Sunday, May 5. a &. 


Volpe to Lead Summer Symphony Con- 
certs in C. C. N. Y. Stadium 


Summer concerts are planned for the 
City College Stadium, New York, by a 
symphony orchestra of ninety musicians, 
led by Arnold Volpe. Popular prices will 
be charged, free admission given to sol- 
diers and sailors in uniform, and ad- 
dresses made by patriotic speakers. It 
is hoped to arrange for the appearance 
of the Metropolitan Opera House chorus, 
the Paulist Choristers of Chicago, and 
the Bethlehem (Pa.) Bach Choir. 





Helen Weiller Makes Many Appearances 
at Spartanburg Camp 


Helen Weiller, contralto, while at the 
Spartanburg (S. C.) camp, sang for all 
the units of the Twenty-seventh New 
York Division. In addition, Miss Weiller 
sang at the “Enlisted Men’s Club,” sev- 
eral Y. M. C. A. huts, evening service at 
the Presbyterian Church and at a dinner 
given to officers of the base hospital. 
She also sang in the hospital for between 
four and five hundred men. 
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Artists and managers desiring 


the services of L. T. GRUEN- 
BERG, pianist, for their next 
season’s concerts and recitals are 
requested to communicate di- 
rectly with him at an early date 
as bookings are now being ar- 
ranged. Address 503 Carnegie 
Hall, New York, or Private 
Phone, Cathedral 8715 W. 











CAROLINA 
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LAZZARI 





LEADING CONTRALTO 


CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 


' Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 


511 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Institute of Musical Art Helping to 
Elevate America’s Artistic Standard 











HE influence of an institution of the 
nature of the Institute of Musical 
Art is widespread. Scores of graduates 
fill important positions as teachers in 
every part of the country. Artist grad- 
uates are filling concert engagements, 
members of orchestras and leaders of 
military bands are making their influ- 
ence felt wherever music is heard. 


The ideals of the Institute have always 
been to discover real musical material 
and to develop it under the best aus- 
pices. There is no commercialism, no 
extra attentions to the wealthy pupil, 
no featuring of one pupil more ‘than an- 
other. A candidate for admission must 
prove first of all that he has the qualities 
out of which a musician can be made. 
The mere ability to pay the tuition fees 
does not admit him to the school. The 


EDWIN 
SCHNEIDER 


Accompanist for 


JOHN MCCORMACK 


(Sixth Season) 


will coach singing at his 
New York Studio 
beginning June Ist. 


Address: 


25 East 54th St. Plaza 7822 





Institute does not sell music lessons. The 
director decides upon the teacher, and 
the subjects which the student is to take 
in addition to his principal subject, thus 
pursuing the plan followed in universi- 
ties. The average student upon entering 
is too young either in years or experi- 
ence to have an idea of “balanced ra- 
tions,” and if left to himself will only 
take what he likes. 

The question of expense does not enter 
into consideration. The institute is en- 
dowed, and the director is therefore able 
to give to every student the kind of 
teacher he is entitled to by virtue of 
his talent and degree of advancement. 
Such teachers as Kneisel, Carl Fried- 
berg, Ernest Hutcheson, Edwin Hughes, 
Rudolph Ganz, Ernest Consolo, Ternina, 
Gaston and Edouard Dethier, Percy 
Goetschius and others of renown are 
available to those students who are 
qualified to study with them, and the 
others are assigned to equally . good 
teachers in their respective branches. 

But the Institute does not depend only 
upon its instruction for success in train- 
ing its students. Innumerable influences 
are at work to cultivate their minds and 
characters, to elevate their artistic 
standards. Ensemble playing, orchestra 
practice, lectures, choral classes, artists’ 
and students’ recitals give opportunity 
for broadening the musicianship, and a 
fine library of reference contains the 
best musical literature and many orches- 
tral scores. 

Every Thursday afternoon the senior 
orchestra, consisting of about seventy- 
five students, rehearses all kinds of 
symphonic works, and whenever a piano 
or violin student has prepared a con- 
certo he can rehearse it with a full 
orchestra. At the annual public concert 
of the Institute at AZolian Hall last Feb- 
ruary the program included César 
Franck’s Symphony in D Minor, Schu- 
mann’s “Allegro Appassionate” for 
piano and orchestra, the D Minor Con- 











1 West 34th Street 





| After Several Years of Successful 
| Concertizing in Europe 


AUGUSTA COTTLOW 


THE DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN PIANIST 


| Has returned home and: will Tour America 
Next Season 


1918—1919 


For Terms and Dates apply to 
MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


STEINWAY PIANO 


New York 
























Lyric Soprano 


‘*‘Pearl Adams proved herself a real artist and her work 
was greatly appreciated.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


.-. ‘A Lyric Soprano of high rank... Her upper register 
being especially fine and her diction splendid.”’ 


Concerts — Recitals — Oratorio 
Now Booking Season 1918-19 
Address c/o MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 















Newark Call 















certo for violin by Bruch, Weber’s 
“Oberon” Overture and a cantata by 
Bach. 


School for Bandmasters 


The Institute has also established a 
school for the training of bandmasters 
of the regular army. This work is done 
gratuitously for the Government and is 
conducted in part at Fort Jay, Gover- 
nors Island. Already thirty graduates 
of this department have received ap- 
pointments as bandmasters and are 
doing excellent work. 

The total number of graduates from 
all the courses is well over 500. Those 
holding the artists’ diploma include some 
well-known performers who have made 
their mark in concert and in opera. 
Henrietta Bach, Samuel Gardner, Helen 
Jeffrey, Elias Breeskin, Sascha Jacob- 
sen and Marie Roemaet have made their 
reputations as violinists and ’cellists. 
Elenore Altman, Arthur Loesser, Abra- 
ham Shyman and others have become 
known as excellent pianists, and Lillian 
Eubank and Marie Winetsky have won 
laurels in the ‘field of opera. 

In the course for composition the In- 
stitute bids fair to accomplish remark- 
able results. A number of larger works, 
orchestral and chamber-music, have re- 
ceived public hearings, as well as in- 
numerable songs and smaller works for 
the piano, violin, etc. The winning by 
one of the institute students of a large 
prize in composition will shortly be an- 
nounced. 


Josef Hofmann will help the Red Cross 
drive by giving a piano recital in Car- 
negie Hall on Tuesday afternoon, May 

1. A program of the usual propor- 
tions has been arranged and a brief 





HEAR ROEDER ARTIST-PUPILS 





Brilliant Showing Made by Over Score 
of Piano Teacher’s Products 


Despite inclement weather, Xolian 
Hall was comfortably filled when Car) 
Roeder presented over a score of his 
artist-pupils in piano recital on Friday 
evening, May 10. It would be a difficult 
task to single out any individual solo- 


ist deserving more praise than his fel- 
lows. All disclosed excellent technique 
and musicianship coupled with a thor- 
ough understanding of the work at hand. 
As a consequence the concert proved 
highly enjoyable and far above the 
average. 

An outstanding feature of the pro- 
gram was the début of Dorothy Roeder, 
aged twelve, who gave convincing inter- 
pretations of Martini’s Gavotte, a Chopin 
number and Mendelssohn’s Scherzo in E 
Minor. Other pupils who scored were 
Eleanor Anderson (in Mendelssohn’s Con- 
certo in G Minor), Dorothy Burckel (in 
Henselt’s Valse and MacDowell’s 
“‘Witches’ Dance”), Helen D. Wittner (in 
Liszt’s Concert Study in D Flat and two 
Studies of Chopin), Ruth Nelson (in the 
first movement of Grieg’s Concerto), 
Mary Donovan (in Barron’s “Trish Lul- 
laby” and Mendelssohn’s “Rondo Capric- 
cioso”), Olive Hampton (in Liszt’s 
“Hungarian Rhapsodic,” No. 10, and the 
first movement of Rubinstein’s B Minor 
Concerto), Marie Wolf (in Schumann’s 
Concerto), Agnes Iligan (in Brahms’s 
Rhapsodie in B Minor and Henselt’s “If 
I Were a Bird’) and Florence Olson (in 
Sinding’s Impromptu in F Sharp Minor 
and Rachmaninoff’s “Polichinelle’’). " 








HAS FORGED AHEAD 





were as always, outstanding matters. 











chance.—Chicago Tribune. 


and with dazzling technical brilliance.- 


Transcontinental Concert 


Being Booked by 








A GREAT PIANIST AND AN AMERICA 


HAROLD HENRY 


INTO THE FRONT RANK OF 
NATIVE PIANISTS.—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News. 


Photo by Matzene--.x <2.» 
Proved himself an artist of unusual] skill, with remarkable brilliancy of technique. 
Was most successful in the writing which called for virility and positive definition. 


. The refinement of his playing and the good taste and cleanliness of his style 
His success was in precise ratio to his 


It was nothing short of captivating. ... 
never be any reason for abolishing soloists.—Chicago Journal. 


The sincerity and freshness of spirit that mark it are good to hear.—N. Y. Times. 
With wonderful technical equipment he makes the piano sing.—San Antonio Light. 


Played with keen understanding of the musical import, with great fervor and sparkle 
Chicago Daily News. 


A “tour de force” of lightning and expert finger work.—Boston Transcript. 


Harry Culbertson, 5486 University Avenue, Chicago 


MR. HENRY WILL CONDUCT IN CHICAGO THROUGHOUT 
THE SUMMER CLASSES FOR PIANIST 


For terms and appointments address 


JOHN ANDERSON, 613-14 Lyon and Healy Bldg., Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


One of the most pleasing and impressive. 
—N. Y. American. 


Unaffected and magnetic. He has a sing- 
ing touch, a fine legato, a splendid sense 
of rhythm.—N. Y. World. 


Won golden opinions again. 
—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


Imparted to his reading a poetic warmth. 
N. Y. Sun. 


4 


Made us feel the spell of the music. 
—Boston Advertiser. 


Plays with the vigor of one who has the 
courage of his convictions. There. was 
breadth to his treatment of the music. It 
was individual playing. 
—Chicago Evening Post. 
He caught the poetic spirit. 
—Boston Herald. 


A great deal in the grand manner. 
—Chicago Journal. 


A great artist who will hereafter be a wel- 
come visitor.—Dallas News. 


—San Antonio Express. 


With solo playing of this order there can 


Tour Season 1918-19 Now 





























YER PAINE 


PIANIST 


Management 
JAMES E. DEVOE 
DIME BANK BLDG., 

DETROIT, MICH. 
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AMERICAN VIOLINIST 


Season 1918-19 Now Booking 


Address: 50 West 67th Street, New York 
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“HIGH STANDARD OF 
CAMP GRANT BAND 
DUE TO CHICAGOANS 





























Ludwig Schmidt, Drum Major of the 
341st Infantry Band, and Wilford G. 
Archambault, Band Leader of the 341st 


CHICAGO, May 5.—Wilford G. Archam- 
bault and Ludwig Schmidt are practi- 
cally the only Chicagoans in the band of 
the 341st Infantry at Camp Grant, the 
others having been drawn from Wiscon- 
sin forces. Mr. Archambault, the band 
leader, has been in the national service 
for fifteen years. He served in the Phil- 
ippines and in Mexico, and was present 
during the campaign at Vera Cruz. At 
the outbreak of the present war he was 
stationed with the Forty-first U. S. at 
Fort Snelling, Minn. ,and was trans- 
ferred therefrom to Camp Grant to or- 
ganize and train the band of the 34\1st. 


FRANK 
LA FORGE 
Composer-Pianist 


With MATZENAUER 


SUMMER COURSE 
Begins June Ist 


1425 Broadway 
and 
220 Madison Ave., New York 








GRACE 


IKERNS 


SOPRANO 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, 
New York 


RECITALS—CONCERTS—ORATORIO 


His solo instrument is the baritone, the 
one in his possession being considered 
one of the finest in the United States. 
Through his untiring efforts the band of 
the 341st has been developed until he 
bears the reputation of being the best 
band leader at Camp Grant. 

Mr. Schmidt, well known in all parts 
of the country as a solo violinist before 
his enlistment, has been made the drum 
major of the band. He has been per- 
mitted to give lessons on the violin to his 
fellow camp members, and also to appear 
in concert programs in the surrounding 
cities. On the night of April 4 he gave 
a splendid concert at the Camp Grant 
Knights of Columbus Auditorium at 
Camp Grant, appearing with Leo Sow- 
erby, Lorene Rogers and Elizabeth Kim- 
ball. E. C. M. 


PROVIDE MUSIC FOR POOR 
IN SPANISH AMERICA 


Head of Pan-American Union Tells 
Washington Arts Club of Free 
Opera Performances 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 3.—“‘There 
is no greater influence for law and order 
than music,” declared John Barrett, di- 
rector general of the Pan-American 
Union, in an address before the Arts 
Club last evening. “It is the one element 
that will unite men of alli stations of life 








and will divert attention from affairs 
of life. I witnessed music frustrate the 


plans of a revolution in one of the Latin- 
American republics, when I ordered a 
municipal band to play some native airs 
while waiting for the insurgents. By the 
time the leader came contentment had 
entered the hearts of the natives and the 
revolution was called off. 

“And let me tell you,” went on Mr. 
Barrett, “those Latin-American nations 
love music and the governments of the 
larger ones see to it that the people have 
music. Buenos Aires possesses the sec- 
ond largest grand opera house in the 
world. The local authorities provide 
that at least one member of every family 
financially unable to attend the opera be 
given a free admission for at least one 
performance during the season. The 
government wishes that all its people 
should know, hear and appreciate the 
best in music. 

“Caruso told me that he never sang 
to a more appreciative audience nor had 
he ever received a greater inspiration 
from an audience than when he sang in 
the opera house of Buenos Aires, filled 
from ceiling to pit with the poor of that 
city. Music has a wondrous appeal to 
the masses and it is the duty of every 
musician to appeal to the highest ideals 
of those about him with his music.” 

The evening at the Arts Club was 
presided over by George J. Zolnay, Mrs. 
Felix Garziglia and Mrs. Gaynor. Louis 
Thompson delighted the company with 
several French songs. W. H. 


TEXAS LEADS IN ORGANISTS 


Has Most Guild Candidates, Says Dem- 
arest—Charles Harrison Scores 


DALLAS, TEX., May 2.—At a meeting 
yesterday in the Adolphus Hotel, Clifford 
Demarest, warden of the American Guild 
of Organists, organized a Texas chapter 
of the Guild. Mr. Demarest announced 
that at this time Texas stands first in 
point of numbers for the organization 
of any chapter. He has recently visited 
chapters at Columbus, Cincinnati and 
St. Louis and finds that the number of 
candidates for academic examinations 
for admission to the Guild is greatest in 
Dallas. 

The following officers were elected: 
Mrs. J. H. Cassidy, Dallas, dean; Alice 
Knox Fergusson, Dallas, sub-dean; Mrs. 
Edward Mangum, Greenville, secretary; 
Guy Pittner, Fort Worth, treasurer; 
Mrs. Clyde Hill, Dallas, registrar; Mrs. 
W. W. Murrah, Dallas, and Martha 
Little, auditors. 

A history of the pipe organ in Texas 
was given by Will A. Watkin and a 
short talk on the future of Dallas organ- 
ists by Julius A. Jahn. Mrs. Frank 
Blankenship, vice-president of the Texas 
Federation of Clubs, gave a talk on the 
necessity of Americans keeping up the 
national standard of music. 











Blanche Manley Popular as 
Operatic and Concert Artist 
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Blanche Manley, Operatic and Concert Soprano 


LANCHE MANLEY, one of the 
younger American opera. singers, 
was born in Norwich, N. Y. The fine 


quality and range of her voice attracted 
attention among musicians, even when 
she was still at school. On the advice 
of some prominent artists she went to 
Europe and studied in Italy with the 
great Lombardi, now deceased. On her 
return to this country she was engayed 
by the Boston Opera Company, then un- 


der the management of Henry Russell. 
She has sung with considerable success 
in concert. 

At the time Oscar Hammerstein ex- 
pected to give opera at the Lexington 
Avenue Opera House he engaged Miss 
Manley for leading roles. She has 
coached with David Bispham and Mme. 
Palmer and has a good répertoire. She 
represents the typical Irish character 
in her vivacity, intelligence and _ per- 
sonal charm. 





An interesting concert was given by 


Charles Harrison, tenor, at the City 
Temple on the evening of April 30. Mr. 


Harrison was greeted by an appreciative 
audience. He possesses a fine lyric voice. 
Each number was heartily applauded 
and he was compelled to sing an encore 
after every group. His program was 
varied with several operatic numbers, 
ballads and folk-songs. Miss Harper 
was accompanist for the entire program 
and acquitted herself creditably. 

On Thursday evening Mr. Demarest 
gave an excellent organ recital at Tem- 
ple Emanu-El to a capacity house. 

C. E. B. 





ORCHESTRA STIRS MEMPHIS 





Six Soloists Assist Minneapolis Sym- 
phony in Fine Concert 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 4.—The third 
appearance of the Minneapolis Sym- 
te Orchestra on May 1 awakened 
much enthusiasm here. Two Russian 
symphonies were given, including Tschai- 
kowsky’s Fifth, and in both the splendid 
leadership of Emil Oberhoffer was ap- 
parent. 

Six soloists assisted in giving the pro- 
gram. Cornelius Van Vliet gave several 
artistic ’cello solos; Christine Schertz 


sang Verdi’s “O Don Fatale’; Allen 
McQuhae pleased by his singing of sev- 
eral ballads; Royal Dadmun appeared 


here again after two years’ absence, 
singing Gounod’s ‘“Vulean’s’ Song”; 
Richard Czerniovsky, violinist, also 


played, and Idelle Patterson, the young 
soprano, sang the aria from “Traviata,” 
“Ah fors e lui.” 

Several thousand dollars’ worth of 
Liberty Bonds were subscribed for after 
the concert. N. N. O. 











PIETRO 





World Famous Concert Organist and Composer 


will make his first Transcontinental American Tour for Recitals 
and Dedications of New Organs from June Ist to Sept. 30th, 1918 
Bookings Now Being Made 


Manager: ALFRED LAUPER. CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Telegram Address:' YON CARNEGIE HALL 


A. YON 


WHAT? 


Makes Camp Singing a Big Success? 
The Singer, his Art, and the Song. 


EWAN WILLIAMS 


is singing in the various training camps 


MOTHER, MY DEAR 
By Bryceson Treharne 


DAVID BISPHAM 


is singing “with enormous popular success” 


HONEY MINE 
By Helen Lemmel 





Word has also just. been received that 
our latest hike-march: 


HURRAY U.S. A.! 
By G. Hoag Wilson 
‘thas taken Camp MacArthur by 
storm’”’ 


Order from your dealer or 
Harold Flammer, Inc New York City. 
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CITE VALUE OF MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
AT GREAT MEETING IN ST. LOUIS 





Civic Forces of City Combine to Promote Music—E. R. Kroeger 
Urges Musicians to Co-operate with Movement Launched by 
John C. Freund—Pleads for Municipal Auditorium as a Neces- 
sity—-Chamber of Commerce Takes Leading Part in Uniting 
Organizations — More Music Needed, Declares Ex-Governor 
Folk in Stirring Appeal — All Business Interests Join in Cam- 
paign—Planning Fourth of July Celebration 


T. LOUIS, May 15.—For the first 
time perhaps in the history of 
music in this city the business interests, 
through representatives of the Chamber 
of Commerce, met in the Musical Arts 
Hall on May 6 with delegates from all 
musical organizations, prominent music 
teachers and members of the press, in 
an effort to immediately secure effective 
co-operation between all musical and 
civic interests in the community. Music 
has become such an important factor in 
large communities that prominent inter- 
ests here felt that St. Louis was not 
keeping. apace with other cities in the 
development of this work. 

The invitation was extended by a com- 
mittee that represents every phase of 
the situation here. 

This meeting was a direct result of a 
similar small meeting held some weeks 
ago by the Chamber of Commerce and 
St. Louis Convention Bureau for the 
purpose of formulating plans for the 


entertainment of delegates to the State 
Music Teachers Convention in June and 
the National Convention in December. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Charles F. Hatfield, who was elected 
chairman, with George E. Enzinger, 
secretary. Mr. Hatfield explained the 
purpose of the meeting and outlined 
the program of the afternoon, which in- 
cluded a statement from the side of the 
musicians and a similar one from the 
Chamber of Commerce. Then an open 
discussion was held as to the best plan 
of formulating a campaign to boost St. 
Louis music. 

The principal speaker among the mu- 
sicians was Ernest R. Kroeger, the 
American composer-pianist, who gave an 
enlightening talk upon the fine result 
for St. Louis of the enormous musical 
festival heard here during the World’s 
Fair, and the impetus given to the move- 
ment by the pageant in 1914. Mr. 


legislation necessary for the prompt and 
proper construction of a Municipal Audi- 
torium equipped as are other halls of 
this nature, with a four-manual pipe 
organ. He also took occasion to lay 
stress upon the fact that the present 
was the opportune time for American 
artists and American musicians, and in 
a stirring appeal to the audience read 
the by-laws of the Musical Alliance of 
the United States formed by John C. 
Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA of 
New York, which he quoted as being one 
of the most gigantic forces in this coun- 
try. He urged all musicians to give 
proper support to this Alliance and its 
aims. 

E. L. Coburn, supervisor of music of 
the Board of Education, talked in a very 
amusing vein about the many difficulties 
arising in the public school work. Mr. 
Coburn is a pioneer in the work, and his 
comments were much appreciated. He 
also laid much stress upon the need of 
the Municipal Auditorium. After sev- 
eral other speeches, including one by 
Paul W. Brown, publisher of “The West 
at Work,” there was an open discussion 
as to the best methods of accomplishing 
this work, which was participated in vig- 
orously by Victor Lichtenstein, John 
Hall, Ethan Allen Taussig, Shirley 
Brooks and others. A direct appeal was 
made to the audience by Mrs. M. A. 
Goldstein in behalf of the Symphony 
Orchestra, as the coming week will de- 
cide whether or not St. Louis is to have 
the orchestra next season. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce then presented its side 
through Albert Davis, chairman of their 
membership committee, and through the 
patriotic appeal of Missouri’s former 
Governor, Joseph W. Folk, who is now 
counsel for the Chamber. He laid great 
stress upon the value of musical enter- 
prise and co-operation to the men who 
will come back during and after the war 
with new thoughts and new ideas that 
will be greatly aided through the me- 
dium of good music. 

The meeting was thought to be one of 
the most satisfactory that has ever taken 
place in St. Louis, for many new points 





Kroeger appealed for the immediate’ were placed before the business interests 
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IRENE WILLIAMS 
SOPRANO 


who made so conspicuous a suc- 
cess at her recital at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, on May 2 is an 


Artist-Exponent 


of 


ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT, Instructor 


Studios: 817-818 Carnegie Hall 
NEW YORK 
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The George Hamlin Summer School for Singers 


Lake Placid, Adirondack Mountains, New York 
June ist to October 15, 1918 


Instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION, INTERPRETATION, DICTION, PROGRAM-MAKING, FRENCH 
LANGUAGE and DICTION, STAGE DEPORTMENT, etc. 

’ ve Most Competent Associate and Assistant Instructors 

FOR TERMS and PARTICULARS, with LIST of LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS at LAKE PLACID: 


Address, until June 1st: 154 East 70th Street, New York. 


After June ist at Lake Placid. 


Special Terms for Class Instruction and Teachers, 





of the city in a manner bound to have 
effect. The Chamber of Commerce, it 
is expected, will organize a section to be 
known as the “Music Section,” which 
will have full representation along with 
the many other sections of the Chamber. 
The meeting was closed with the follow- 
ing resolution: 


That this mass meeting authorize the 
chairman to appoint a committee of not 
less than seven, to be selected from the 
different musical organizations repre- 
sented here, whose duty it shall be to 
formulate and carry out a plan of mu- 
tual co-operation, so that St. Louis may 
occupy a position in keeping with its in- 
creasing importance as a musical center. 

Mr. Hatfield will appoint this commit- 
tee during the ensuing week, and it will 
be their duty to commence at once a 
campaign for membership to the Cham- 
ber and also for the organization of the 
various societies and musical interests 
in such a way as will be of most benefit 
to the city. 

In accordance with the resolution the 
chairman has appointed the following 
committee to meet in the near future and 
devise a definine plan: 

John Gundlach, past president of the 
Pageant Choral Society, chairman; Will- 
iam John Hall, former dean Missouri 
Chapter American Guild of Organists; 
Ernest R. Kroeger, pianist and com- 
poser; Frank Gecks, president M. M. 
B. A., and George Enzinger, president of 
the Associated Musicians of the city. 
Already there is great activity among 
the musicians to push the project and 
several have joined the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Instead of a large display of fireworks 
under municipal administration, the 
local authorities are planning a sort of 
pageant, descriptive of St. Louis’ war 
activities, to be given in the Municipal 
Theater in Forest Park about July 4. 
Music will of course play a big part in 
the festivities, and plans will be an- 
nounced in the near future. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 





Boston Pupils Excel at Unique Recital 
for Junior Red Cross Unit 


Boston, Mass., May 16.—A recital of 
“Music of Allied Nations,” to establish 
a Junior Red Cross Unit in Somerville, 
was given by pupils of the Reed-Hosford 
Music School in Steinert Hall, May 6. 
The program was presented by Helen 
Badger, Lucille Fish, Eleanor Warner, 
Thelma Procter, Helen McPherson, Dor- 
othy Hurd, Eva Wellington, Ethel 
Corey, Arthur Kane, Charles A. La 
Plante, Laila Procter, Melba L. Procter, 
Rosetti Knapp Breed, Glennis Mowatt, 
Gertrude Capen and Mary Reed. 





Musical Federation of West Virginia to 
Hold Second Convention 


FAIRMONT, W. VA., May 10.—The State 
Federation of Musical Clubs of West 
Virginia, which is a branch of the Na- 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs, is 
preparing to hold its second annual con- 
vention here on May 22 and 23. The 
Federated Woman’s Musical Clubs has 
issued the invitation to the women to 
hold the annual congress here. The 
officers of the state organization are Mrs. 
Amos Payne, president; Mrs. L. A. Os- 
born and Mrs. James B. Moran, vice- 
presidents; Cora Atchison, secretary; 
Mrs. Grace Martin Snee, treasurer; 
auditor, Mrs. Charles W. Waddell. 





New England Organists Elect 


Boston, May 11.—The officers and ex- 
ecutive committee of the New England 
Chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, elected at the annual meeting 
on May 7, are as follows: 

Dean, Mr. Everett E. Truette, Mus. Bac., 
A.G.O.; sub-dean, Benjamin L. Whelpley; 
secretary, John Hermann Loud, F.A.G.O.; 
treasurer, Wilbur Hascall. Executive com- 
mittee, 1918-20, John D. Buckingham, A.G.O., 
Albert W. Snow, Homer C. Humphrey; 1918- 
19, George A. Burdett, A.G.O., Raymond C. 
Robinson, Francis W. Snow; 1918, W. Lyn- 
wood Farnam, Henry M. Dunham, A.G.O., 
and Allen W. Swan, A.G.O. 





$5,000 Worth of Liberty Bonds Sold by 
Matzenauer in Columbus, Ohio 


Margaret Matzenauer recently sang 
before the Woman’s Music Club of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. After the recital Mme. 
Matzenauer sold $5,000 worth of Lib- 
erty Bonds, leading the sale by taking a 
$500 bond for herself. Mme. Matzen- 
auer also sang before the men at Camp 
Sherman, and after the concert pre- 
sented a sweater which she had made 
to the soldier holding the lucky number. 





New President of Musicians’ Union 


Samuel Finkelstein was elected presi- 
dent of the New York Mutual Protective 
Union on Monday to succeed Alexander 
Bremer. 


CIVIC MUSIC WINS 
IN PORTLAND, ME. 


New England City’s Sixth Season 
of Municipal Concerts a 
Notable One 


PORTLAND, ME., May 11.—The sixth 
season of municipal music just closed 
has been a highly successful one. It 
brought a brilliant array of artists— 
Anna Case, Sophie Braslau, Olive Kline, 
Albert Lindquest, Alma Gluck, Raymond 
Havens, Mabel Garrison, Emilio de Go- 
gorza, the Longy Club, Trio de Lutéce, 
and the Portland Men’s Singing Club, al! 
assisting our gifted municipal organist, 
Will C. Macfarlane. 

The last concert was given by the 
Portland Men’s Singing Club, conducted 
by Mr. Macfarlane. Mrs. Elizabeth La- 
tham Otis, a recent addition to Portland 
musicians, assisted, delighting the audi- 
ence with her fine soprano voice. The 
club has established an enviable reputa- 
tion as one of the best male singing or- 
ganizations in New England. It will give 
two concerts again next year. 

The free Sunday afternoon concerts 
have been the most beneficial and inspir- 
ing of any yet given. Mr. Macfarlane 
made an innovation this year and gave a 
series of lecture-recitals, taking up the 
composers of the different nations now 
concerned in the war. 

The daily afternoon summer concerts 
showed a slight falling off in attendance 
during last season owing to the unusually 
light tourist travel. These concerts will 
be continued this summer, beginning 
July 15 and ending Sept. 6. 

The Christmas and Lenten seasons 
have been observed with splendid produc- 
tions of the “Messiah” and Macfarlane’s 
“Message from the Cross,” in which the 
Portland Community Chorus materially 
assisted. : 

The artists engaged for the coming 
season are as follows: 

Arthur Hackett, tenor, Oct. 24; 
Garrison, soprano, Nov. 6; Raymond Havens, 
pianist, Nov. 14; Greta Torpadie, soprano. 
and the Men’s Singing Club, Nov. 28; Emilio 
de Gogorza, baritone, Dec. 12; Ada Sassoli, 
harpist, Jan. 2; the Men’s Singing Club, Jan 
16; Jascha Heifetz, violinist, Jan. 30; Hulda 
Lashanska, soprano, Feb. 13; Trio de Lutéce. 
Feb. 27; Albert Lindquest, tenor, March 13; 
Sophie Braslau, contralto, March 27; Boy- 
soprano, April 10; open date, April 24; Men's 
Singing Club, May 8. AB 





Mabe! 





Middleton Aids Waterbury Masonic 
Choir in Excellent Concert 


WATERBURY, CONN., May 11.—The an- 
nual concert of the Masonic Choir, Isaac 
B. Clark, conductor, was given last even- 
ing, in Temple Hall, the assisting soloist 
being Arthur Middleton, bass-baritone. 
The concert was a delightful one. The 
program opened with Buck’s “Hark! 
The Trumpet Calleth,” by the choir. Two 
other Buck numbers followed, “On the 
Sea” and “When the Corn Is Waving.” 
Mr. Middleton’s selections were the aria, 
“Largo al Factotum,” from the “Barber 
of Seville,” Hawley’s “Noon and Night,” 
Handel’s aria, “I Rage, I Melt, I Burn,” 
and “Where’er You Walk,” the old Eng- 
lish song, “My Lovely Celia, and a group 
of Homer’s songs, including “Banjo 
Song,” “Uncle Rome” and “How’s My 
Boy?” He was enthusiastically a 





Artists Give Six Concerts in Single Day 
at Camp Dix 


May Mukle, the gifted English ’cellist, 
with Celia Schiller, pianist; Ruth 
Draper, monologist; Mlle. Juliette, im- 
personator, and Luaua, dancer, gave six 
concerts in one day, May 3, at Camp 
Dix, N. J. They received an enthusiastic 
reception in the five hospital wards and 
in the auditorium, where they successive- 
ly appeared. 





Schumann-Heink Adds Songs by Stickles 
and Seiler to Répertoire 


Mme. Schumann-Heink has chosen for 
her concerts two new songs, “The Mither 
Heart,” by William Stickles, and “Six 
Full Fathom of Men,” by Linn Seiler. 
The mother sentiment of these two songs 
met with the famous singer’s approval 
recently when she was in New York, and 
she is singing them in San Francisco 
next week. 





Smith College Hears Trio de Lutéce 


NorRTHAMPTON, Mass., May 10.- 
George Barrére, flautist; Carlos Sal- 


zédo, harpist, and Paul Kéfer, cellist, 
comprising the Trio de Lutéce, gave the 


final concert of their series at Smith Col- 
lege on May 6. W. E.C. 
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Sing in the Trenches 
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| Bispham, Perennially Young, 
Concludes Strenuous Season 


| Distinguished American Baritone Has Given Generously of His 
Art to the Troops — Many Other Concert Appearances in 
His List, Also—Makes Up Programs from Higher Classics 
When Singing for the Troops — Leaves on August 1 to 














() NE of the mysteries of the musical 
world is the voice of David Bis- 
pham. According to all theories on the 
point, the voice and its owner ought both 
to be exhausted, considering their years 
of operatic work, traveling, rehearsing, 
concert-giving and, of late years, their 
activities in behalf of the soldiers. Yet 
both the baritone and his voice are as 
young as ever. Asked recently how it is 


that his vocal organ still remains in such 
remarkable condition, Mr. Bispham 
merely smiled. 

“T learned to sing before I went before 
the public,” he said; and the whole secret 
is probably in that answer. ; 

Since the first of the year, for in- 
stance, he has sung at Governor’s Island, 
Camp Dix, Camp Upton, Fort Slocum, 
Camp May, League Island, Camp Mer- 
ritt, Yonkers, Tenafly, Mineola and 
Newark, besides many places in New 
York City, as his contribution to patri- 
otic service. Asked what kind of songs 
he gave to the soldiers, Mr. Bispham 
said: 

What He Sings for the Troops 


“Just such as I would give at my own 
Carnegie Hall appearances; nothing ag- 
gressively German, of course, but the 
lighter classics, such as songs of Handel, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, operatic selections 
such as the ‘Prologue’ from ‘Pagliacci,’ 
‘The Evening Star’ (in English), ‘The 
Two Grenadiers,’ Gounod’s ‘Ring Out, 
Wild Bells,’ such old favorites as ‘Annie 
Laurie,’ ‘Mistress Magrath’ and the stir- 
ring ‘When the Boys Come Home’ of 
Oley Speaks, with ‘Danny Deever’ when- 


ever it is wanted, which is practically 
always. I enjoy having the boys sing 
with me the newer things they love so 
well,” Mr. Bispham added, “ ‘Keep the 
Home Fires Burning’ and the ‘Long, 
Long Trail,’ and when they join with me 
in the patriotic selections.” 


Mr. Bispham’s recent concert at Nor- 
walk, Conn., was an exciting event, the 
audience cheering the singer to the echo. 
His appearance at the Greenwich 
Theater with Katherine Ruth Hyman, 
pianist, was also a pronounced success, 
while his association with another charm- 
ing American pianist, Wynne Pyle, in 
their joint programs at Pittsburgh and 
Beaver Falls, was of equal artistic dig- 
nity and evoked equal enthusiasm. Lately 
he has sung three times in his native city, 
Philadelphja, the principal occasion being 
at the presentation, at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, of Deems Taylor’s bril- 
liant cantata, “The Highwayman,” in 
which Mr. Bispham stirred his audience 
by the dramatic interpretation of the 
difficult title réle. 


In New York Mr. Bispham’s activities, 
as always, were at their height. In ad- 
dition to a dozen concert appearances of 
both a public and a semi-private nature, 
he has taken much interest in the 
MacDowell Club, producing there Oscar 
Wilde’s one-act drama, “A Florentine 
Tragedy,” the incidental music of which 
was written at Mr. Bispham’s commis- 
sion by the noted Italian composer, 
Pietro Floridia, now living in New York. 
Mr. Bispham also revived his Beethoven 
play, “Adelaide,” the performance being 
so crowded that an extra one was de- 
manded. Upon the occasion of the sev- 
eral productions of the “Book of Job” at 


the Booth Theater, Mr. Bispham’s serv- 
ices were called into requisition, and his 
striking declamation of the lines of the 
Voice of the Almighty speaking out of 
the whirlwind was something not to be 
forgotten by the hearers. His most re- 
cent song recital was at the Academy 
of Music in Brooklyn a few weeks ago, 
when the huge auditorium was filled to 
capacity. 
For a generation this singer has stood 
for the best in what we have come to call 





Photo by Hartsook 
David Bispham, Distinguished American 
Baritone 





Americanism. Mr. Bispham’s biggest 
achievements are, first, his part in the 
victorious fight for the recognition of 
America’s potential musical greatness; 
second, the path he has blazed in leading 
other singers to a realization of the im- 
portance of clear enunciation. 

This summer Mr. Bispham will teach 
until the first of August, when he goes 
abroad to sing for the soldiers in the 
trenches, after which he will return to 
resume his autumn classes. 


TAKE R. G. KOPP AS ENEMY 
ALIEN INLOS ANGELES 


Accomplished Austrian Violist Spoke 
Against America—City’s Entertain- 
ment Tax Over $100,000 


Los ANGELES, CAL., May 8.—Rudolph 
G. Kopp, orchestra director at Grau- 
mann’s new theater, was arrested on 
Presidential warrant last Saturday 
night at the close of the performance. 
Mr. Kopp is charged with seditious ut- 
terances and it is probable that he will 
be interned at Fort Logan, Salt Lake 
City. 

Mr. Kopp was for four years first 
viola of the Los Angeles Symphony Ur- 
chestra and violist of the Brahms Quin- 
tet, now defunct. He is a capable musi- 
cian and an able soloist, but was unable 
to keep quiet his Austrian preferences 
and his dislike of American actions. He 
formerly was the leader of a band in the 
Austrian army, it is said. Mr. Kopp 
came to America about ten years ago 
with the Tandler Quartet, brought from 
Frankfort to Los Angeles by the late 
A. C. Bilike, millionaire hotel man, who 
lost his life on the Lusitania, to play at 
his Alexandria Hotel. Kopp left the 
quartet, the Brahms Quintet and the 
Symphony Orchestra and was planning 
a location in another city, when he se- 
cured the leadership of this theater or- 
chestra of thirty or more players. 

It is said that the theater and concert 
tax turned in.in Los Angeles for April 
was well over $100,000. The largest 
amounts from musical sources were 
those from L. E. Behymer’s Philhar- 
monic courses of concerts and the sym- 
phony orchestra. ws Bi 








McCall Lanham Leaves for France to 
Do War Work 


McCall Lanham, who has been identi- 
fied with the American institute of Ap- 
plied Music as vocal teacher for seven- 
teen years, leaves for France this week. 
Before joining the institute staff Mr. 
Lanham lived for three years in Paris. 
When the war broke out he decided to 
go abroad as a Y. M. C. A. worker, but 
was deterred by his professional obliga- 
tions. When the opportunity arrived to 
go he seized it immediately and his de- 
parture comes within a fortnight of his 
appointment. 








What the New York Critics Said of 


IRENE WILLIAMS 


AMERICAN SOPRANO 
in her Aeolian Hall Recital, May 2, 1918 
























DEBUTANTE SINGER PLEASES AUDIENCE 


W. J. Henderson, in THE SUN: 


She displayed some valuable qualities, not the 
least of which was remarkable self-possession. 

Her singing was applauded with unusual 
warmth by a large audience. Well equipped in 
the lower register, and already well developed 
in technical treatment. The tones were mostly 
free and fluid, and the equality of the scaie was 
excellent except when occasional imperfect at- 
tack interfered with it. The young woman 
showed a sense of vocal color and some knowl- 
edge of style. 

Best of all, however, was the evidence of abil- 
ity to publish her conception of a lyric and of 
some insight in planning an interpretation, 


Paul Morris in THE HERALD: 


She is young and petite, and made a good im- 
pression with her lyric quality of voice and her 
enunciation in the four languages. 

In the Italian group her best songs were a 
ballad by Pergolesi and one by Jomelli. She 
also sang an aria from Gluck’s “‘Iphigenia.”’ All 
three called for coloratura as well as lyric sing- 
ing, and in them she gave promise of a success- 
ful career. 


Sylvester Rawling in THE EVENING WORLD: 


This young woman displayed a voice of such 
quality and such charm that the applause dur- 
ing the last part of her programme outweighed 
the friendly sympathy of the first encourage- 
ment. Miss Williams has youth and good looks, 
and a voice of luscious tone which floats out 
easily on a perfectly controlled breath. 

No better criticism can be made than the com- 
ment of a singing teacher in the audience: 


“With that voice and that talent she can go to 
the top.” 


Sijmund Spaeth in THE EVENING MAIL: 


Certainly the new singers heard this season 
have averaged well above the standards of the 
past. And in this roll of honor a prominent 
place, perhaps the most prominent, must be 
given to Irene Williams, who was introduced in 
a recital at Aeolian Hall last evennig. 

Miss Williams seems at a first hearing to pos- 
sess, by nature and training, the entire equip- 
ment generally considered essential to the suc- 
cess of a soprano. Her voice is of good volume 
and has a beautiful, warm quality, particularly 
in its upper tones, which are produced without 
a suggestion of shrillness or effort. In fact, the 
easy freedom of her vocal mechanism is at all 
times remarkable. 

Although best adapted to the lyric-dramatic 
style of music, the voice is sufficiently flexible 
to compass the florid difficulties of the great 


-“‘Coq d'Or” aria, and also controls a well sus- 


tained trill. With the added advantages of a 
pleasing personality and a mature interpretive 
intelligence. 


MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Miss Williams has studied intelligently and 
her native gift is conspicuous. 

Her treatment of the various styles of music 
was praiseworthy, her diction excellent, her 
manner on the platform charming. 


Pitts Sanborn in THE GLOBE: 


Freshness of voice and musical intelligence 
such as Miss Irene Williams, soprano, delighted 
her audience with at her début in Aeolian Hall 
last night augur well for her. Her programme 


gave her opportunity to show her skill in bel 
canto as well as the dramatic qualities of her 
The power of it was perhaps best shown 


voice. 


**Iphi- 


from 
of Dalcroze, so 
pleased her audience that Miss Williams had to 


in Gluck’s “‘Preghiera a Diana,” 
genia.” “L’Oiseau Bleu,” 


repeat it. Of the modern Russian group she 
sang a song from Rimsky-Korsakoff's ‘‘Sadko” 
and one from ‘“‘Cogq d'Or,” this last, the “‘Hymn 
to the Sun,”’ with a fervor and firmness that 
drew rounds of applause. 


Irving Weil in THE EVENING JOURNAL: 


Miss Williams has a most agreeable voice and 
her employment of it displays admirable school- 
ing, as well as native intelligence. She ap- 
peared to be thoroughly in earnest about what 
she was doing and this dash of intensity in the 
delivery of some of her songs added distinctly 
to their effectiveness. She should have a place 
in the concert activities of New York and those 


further afield. 
MUSICAL COURIER: 


The young singer has persona! charm, a voice 
of wide range, full, free and flexible, and sings 
with evident mentality. So much confidence, 
such easy manner, such combined strength and 
pliability of voice are seldom united in a singer; 
all these, and much more, the fair young vocal- 
ist, who seems but a girl, has in abundance, and 
her unusual qualities should bring her high 
artistic rank ere many months pass. 
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MUSICIANS DEFY BOMBARDMENT 
TO BRING SOLACE TO PARISIANS 


Heroic Residents Turn to Opera, Recitals and Concerts for Nerve Balm—Capitain Triumphs in 
‘Fra Diavolo’’—Grand, Comique and Gaité Lyrique Decide to Remain Open All Summer— 
American Soldiers Eager for Entertainers “From Home’’—Need Centralization in Amuse- 

















Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Par:s, April 19, 1918. 

HERE were two matinées at the 

Gaité Lyrique on Sunday, “Rip,” at 
1.30, “Fra Diavolo” at 5.30. The houses 
were not packed, but there was a 
good attendance, when one considers that 
that part of town is under fire. People 
have made every precaution as to what 
to do if the worst happens, in fact, the 
indifference of Parisians may be char- 
acterized by a sang froid that must be 
seen and felt to be properly appreciated. 
Those remaining have trained nerves, 
and they go about their duties as though 
all their lives had been passed in the 
trenches. To all intents and purposes 
Paris is now a trench town, evidently 
under the surveillance and certainly 
within reach of the hideous black arm 
of the cannon. 

Parisians who have fled will not be 
badly missed, and those remaining repre- 
sent what is stoical and best among the 
race. At any rate, that is what people 
here think. They mean to stand by Paris 
no matter what happens, and a large 
percentage of these strong ones are mu- 
sicians. There is just now not much do- 
ing in the way of concerts and recitals, 
but the Grand will give performances, 
and the Comique intends keeping open 
house the entire summer, also the Gaité 
Lyrique. 

It was really a solace to wrecked 
nerves to listen to the sweet old strains 


of “Fra Diavolo” and, after attending 
a performance under such conditions you 
understand how music soothes and quiets. 
We entered the building with some doubt 
and the longer we remained the more 
established and solid came the convic- 
tion that there are many delightful 
things still in life, that the war and 
the cannon are only side issues, and 
sometimes we forgot everything save the 
charming little opera. 

The work has not been presented here 
for ages, and it is queer, too, for every- 
one loves “Fra’’; the last time I 
heard the opera was years-ago at the 
Opéra Comique, and the audience left 
more than satisfied. The orchestra of 
Sunday was not up to the mark, the 
mise-en-scéene gotten together no doubt 
by women war hands, but the singing 
was fair, that of Capitain, who took 
the role of Diavolo, being of the highest 
order. I have several times mentioned 
this truly great artist, for as tenor there 
is no one to approach him to-day on the 
lyric stage in France. His support did 
not lend great inspiration, but the act- 
ing was good. The other singers were 
Nandes, Massart, Rondel, Dauly, Galer, 
Eyreams and Montzabon. The Gaité 
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gives three performances next week, with 
two on Sunday, the latter both matinées. 
The Grand opens its doors for three 
evenings, and the Opéra Comique gives 
three evening performances, with two 
matinées. 

During the war of 1870 theaters con- 
tinued without the least interruption the 
first two months in Paris. The only dif- 
ference in programs was the addition of 
patriotic songs between acts. In August 
of that year the baritone, Fauré, sang 
“Le Rhin Allemand,” music by Charles 
Delioux, words by Alfred de Musset. A 
few days later Devoyed, between the first 
and second acts of “Faust,” sang “A la 
Frontiere,” words by Frey, music by 
Gounod. At the beginning of October 
the opera closed its doors, to open them 
very soon for concerts for the benefit 
of wounded soldiers. The first concert 
is said to have been exceedingly brilliant 
and a great success, and it was on that 
occasion that women were for the first 
time admitted to play in the orchestra. 

The numbers given at the séance, the 
most successful of the war, were, among 
other things, the Overture and second 
act of “William Tell”; fragments of 
“Alceste,” and of “La Muette de Por- 
tici’”’; Overture of “Freischiitz”’; Airs 
from “Les Huguenots”; the ballet of “Le 
Prophéte,” the “Chant du _ Depart.” 
Soirées of a like nature took place at 
the Comédie Francaise, with no set 
drama, but the suggestions in plays were 
all warlike or patriotic. The Opéra Co- 
mique, which has become such a part of 
Paris music life, did not exist in those 
days, neither the Gaité Lyrique. The 
latter was organized as a subventioned 
home of music less than ten years ago, 
but it will always be popular with the 
masses, seats being relatively cheap 
there and within reach of the working 
classes. 


Urge Centralization 


I am in receipt of many letters from 
America asking which is the best means 
of coming to the camps here to play or 
sing for the American “Sammies.” Some 
of the writers say they will pay their 
way, but the majority are those that 
have not sufficient means for an expen- 
sive trip across the ocean and their 
board while here. All this is in response 
to a few lines inserted by me in a recent 
article bearing on the entertainment of 
American soldiers in France. The pa- 
triotism of these men and women who 
want to cheer their military men is ad- 
mirable, and some means might be estab- 
lished in America to standardize, 
classify and map out a route for the per- 
former before he arrives. This is all I 
can say to the volunteer musician—to 
apply to the heads of the American Red 
Cross or the Y. M. C. A. in New York, 
submit their application there and if 
anything can be done they will do it. 

Several months ago we in Paris sought 
to create some sort of official head- 
quarters for the entertainment of the 
foreign soldiers, but nothing was accom- 
plished. Those anxious to aid were sent 
from bureau to bureau, no one seemed to 
know any initial step, though everyone 
wished to aid, and finally the affair fell 


through. Those most interested were 
American women who had lived long 
abroad and realizing what the soldier 
would be against, sought to form a so- 
ciety that would help take care of him 
both in camp and on furlough. The best 
I'rench singers are in America, and what 
is left is not as good as what “Sammy” 
has been accustomed to at home. The 
musicians here all wanted to do their 
bit and some of them have given good 
entertainment to “Sammy.” 

It was to make a committee to classify 
these applicants that a society was to 
have been formed. Applicants unknown 
to the committee were to be heard in 
their specialty, and then their capabili- 
ties named. Needless to say, had this 
plan been adopted some of the appli- 
cants and those that have sung or played 
before the soldiers would never have 
been called upon. Again, in classifying 
and standardizing, all the good musi- 
cians would not have been put on the 
same programs, and all the mediocre 
ones not been heard at the same time. 
No doubt a few of those anxious to come 
from America, unless sent by a central 
committee, would not have great success 
here. Asa matter of fact, everyone who 
entertains the soldiers is appreciated and 
extolled and anxious to do their turn 
all over, but what we are after is good, 
substantial recreation for our boys “over 
here.” 

Not only are musicians needed, but 
entertainers on a bill for a vaudeville 
number. Plenty of these are furnished 
by French volunteers, but they are in 
French generally of a boulevard kind 
that only a Parisian understands. The 
heads of entertainments, too, are after 
high class things, and these could be 
easily sent from the States. As for pay, 
the various organizations in America 
are raising such enormous amounts for 
the benefit of their military abroad that 
we in Paris feel like suggesting that some 
of the money be turned over to an enter- 
tainment committee which would pay or 
help pay the expenses of a young woman 
or man, not a celebrity yet fully capable 
of an evening’s program. The field is a 
broad one, and those that came from 
across the Atlantic after staying a short 
while have gone to Nice and later will 
travel to Italy, where there are thou- 
sands of American war workers. The 
bill in Paris just now while fair is not 
too encouraging, and as summer comes 
on entertainers will be fewer still. 

“Sammy” is not content with the for- 
eign article, no matter how clever it is. 
What he wants is “something from 
home,” and you have only to be present 
when a familiar word is spoken or a 
song given to realize how happy the 
soldier is. When lectures are given 
“Sammy” seems to hang on every word, 
and if the man on the platform is the 
least bit of a wit, “Sammy” app'‘auds 
and chuckles at every sentence. 

LEONORA RAINES. 





East LIVERPOOL, O.—Elizabeth Luth- 
ringer presented her vocal pupils in a 
recital on May 9. Those who were heard 
were Anna Hamill, Juanita Harris, Ocy 
Cranford Johannes, Ella Gaver and 
Alma Roberts. 
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At Cleveland 
on May 2nd 


STRAGCIARI 


made his first appearance in 
concert in this country. 


Wilson G. Smith in the Clevelan 
Press says in part: 

“Stracciari’s reception by the audi 
ence after his first number was on 
of enthusiastic appreciation, and th 
encore habit was only negatived by hi 
modest declination of its insistence 
And for the nonce the audience wa: 
entitled to forgiveness, since his ren 
dition of the Massenet aria wa: 
fraught with dramatic fervor domi 
nated by a splendid vocal and emo 
tional control in repressed tempera 


mental expression. 


“In a group of fifteenth and seven 
teenth century songs he gave an ex 
position of mezzo vocalism that pro 
claimed the master of a perfected art 
in musical utterance. . . . and 
placed him in the enviable position of 
the finest baritone this country has 


9? 


heard in many years. 





James H. Rogers, in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, says in part: 
“Won 


” 
SUCCESS. 
e 


a notable and outstanding 


“4 highly accomplished singer is 
this newcomer!” 
And then again: 


“Mr. Stracciari is a singer of real 
We hope that the not too 
distant future will bring further op- 


distinction. 


portunity to appraise his enviable 


natural endowments and attainments.” 


Sunday—Stracciari Triumphed 
at Indianapolis 


Dates for next season booking freely, 
with leading organizations, both for 
concerts and recitals. 


Exclusive Management— 


M. H. Hanson, 
437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 


STEINWAY PIANO 
The Stracciari Records 


can be heard at any 
Columbia Dealer’s store 
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| Interest in Piano on Decline, 
Says Head of Indiana Teachers 


| Number of Pupils Is Decreasing, Asserts President McCutchan 

Before 250 Pedagogues in Convention at Anderson, Ind. — 
| Composers of State Represented at Concert — Indorse 
Musical Alliance and Suggestion to Register All Instructors 














NDERSON, IND., May 15.—Statis- 
fi ties tending to show that the number 
f piano pupils is decreasing were pre- 
sented by President McCutchan of the In- 
dizna Music Teachers’ Association at the 
recent convention, April 29 and 30. The 
ndorsement of the Musical Alliance and 
the suggestion of John C. Freund that all 
music teachers 
be obliged to 
register and the 
presentation of 


Indiana’s com- 
posers were 
other features 


of the sessions. 

The 250 dele- 
gates felt the 
fresh breeze of 
a new enthusi- 
asm, a broader 


modernity, and 
an earnest co- 
operation. The 


new president, 
Dean Robert 
McCutchan of 
DePauw Uni- 
versity, has 
been untiring in 
his efforts to in- 
crease interest 
in the organiza- 
tion for the past 
year, and there 
was every indi- ~ 
cation that his 
labors had 
been successful. 
Through the ef- 
ficiency of the 
Music Study 
Club, of Laura 
Craig Poland 
and of Herbert 
G. Neely, all of 
Anderson, every arrangement 
had been made for the com- 
fort and convenience of the 
delegates. The sessions were 
held at the Central Christian 
Church. 

An opening recital was 
given on the afternoon of 
April 29, by representatives 
of musical clubs of the state. Mrs. R. W. 
Bailey, Felix Buck, and Mrs. Sherman 
Harlan, Anderson; Alice Rosenthal, Ko- 
komo; Helene Spindler, Fort Wayne; Ha- 
zel Gertrude Harris, South Bend; Sarah 
J. McConnell, and Mrs. Wm. Ball, Jr., 
furnished the program. 

The Convention was formally opened 
Monday evening with an address of wel- 
come by Mayor Mellett and greetings 
from the president of the Music Study 
Club of Anderson, Mrs. J. G. Daly, to 
which President McCutchan of the I. M. 
T. A. responded, and then gave an in- 
teresting talk on community music. 

He told of the remarkable response he 
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Robert G. McCutchan, Dean of the 
De Pauw University of Music 
and President of the Indiana 
Music Teachers’ Association 


had met in encouraging this movement, 
in small country places, of one particu- 
larly, where, on a cold evening in the late 
fall, people had come for miles around 
to the village and, as no auditorium was 
large enough to accommodate the crowd, 
had held their sing in the open street. 
In spite of the cold the large throng 
stood for more than two hours, so thor- 
oughly did they enjoy the entertainment. 


After his 
talk, Dean Mc- 
Cutchan intro- 
duced the com- 
munity sing to 
Anderson and 
for a half hour 
the audience 
forgot the war 
and everything unpleasant and entered 
heartily into the spirit of the occasion 
under his leadership. 


Fewer Piano Pupils 


Friday morning President McCutchan 
made an address in which he gave some 
startling statistics as to the marked fall- 
ing off in the number of pupils studying 
piano and impressed upon the assembly 
the necessity for greater effort in stim- 
ulating a new interest in this branch of 
music study. He attributed the decrease 
in piano pupils first, to the extensive sale 
of pianv players and talking machines, 
and the pictured suggestive advertise- 
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ments of these instruments which are 
made so alluringly suggestive; second, to 
the stress which has been placed upon the 
study of orchestral instruments in the 
public schools during the past two or 
three years. 

The speaker maintained that piano 
playing is the real foundation of musici- 
anship and that this must not be lost 
sight of; that the study of piano should 
precede that of any other instrument, or 
should be taken up in connection with all 
other instruments. He spoke of the plan 
for outside credits devised by R. C. Sloan 
of Richmond, Indiana, which was pre- 
sented at the Music Supervisors’ Round 
Table at this Convention, as the best so- 
lution of this difficult problem that he 
yet knew. Community music of all kinds 
should be encouraged, he stated, not only 
as a means of helping to win the war, but 
because of its value in increasing public 
interest in music and its consequent ef- 
fectiveness in enlarging the number of 
music students. 

In his discussion of standardization, 
President McCutchan said that John C. 
Freund’s idea of having all prospective 
teachers of music compelled to register, 
giving their qualifications for teaching, 
will probably be a great help in solving 
this difficulty. The Association at this 
juncture, by Dean McCutchan’s sugges- 
tion, voted as a body, to give Mr. Freund 
their hearty co-operation in carrying out 
this plan. L. Eva Alden, representing 
MUSICAL AMERICA at this conference, was 
requested to write a personal letter to 
Mr. Freund, expressing the Association’s 
action. 

Indorse Musical Alliance 


Dean McCutchan also urged the Asso- 
ciation to join the Musical Alliance, the 
great organization of musicians and mu- 
sic lovers recently formed by Mr. Freund. 

An organ recital was given by Edna 
Cogswell Otis, assisted by representa- 
tives from the Music Clubs of the state, 
including Cecile MacDowell, India Moon 
and Florence Clery, Logansport; Marie 
Dawson Morrell, violinist, and Irma Woc- 
her Woolen, mezzo-soprano, Indianapolis. 

Most of the afternoon was devoted to 
round table discussions. Rudolph Reuter, 
of Chicago, pianist, presided at the piano 
conference and read a paper on ‘Meth- 
ods in American Music Teaching.” “Effi- 
ciency is absolutely essential now,” Mr. 
Reuter maintained. “Even in the movie 
house and theaters the advance is so 
great that pianists must keep on study- 
ing to be able to hold their positions,” he 
stated. 

Interesting talks were made by Her- 
bert Neely, of Anderson, and Minnie 
Murdoff Kimball of Greencastle. 

Grace May Stutzman, Indianapolis, 
read an excellent short paper in which 
she pointed out some of the ways in 
which a piano teacher can be a power in 
the community.’ The speaker stated that 
a music lesson does not necessarily mean 
a lesson at the piano. Every music 
teacher should visit the public schools at 
least twice a year and get the “atmos- 
phere” from which his pupil comes to 
take his music lesson. Conditions outside 
the studio have an important bearing up- 
on the things inside. She urged music 
teachers to take up their work filled with 
the enthusiasm of those who have a mis- 
sion to create in every humun heart, a 
hunger for the best, finest and truest in 
music. 

Glenn Friermood, Indianapolis, presid- 
ed at the Voice Conference. A paper was 
read by Edward Clarke, Chicago, on 
“Some Principles of Artistic Enuncia- 
tion,” and a short talk was given by Ce- 
cile MacDowell, Logansport. The organ 
conference was presided over by Edna 
Cogswell Otis, Greencastle. Participants 
were Ernest Dawson Leach, Shelbyville; 
Van Denman Thompson, Greencastle; 
Carrie Hyatt Kennedy, Indianapolis, and 
Amelia Meyer, Terre Haute. 

At the violin conference, P. Marinus 
Paulsen, Marion, presided. Ella Shroe- 
der and Olive Kiler, of Indianapolis, and 
Alma Patton, Marion, contributed help- 
ful talks. , 


Credits for Music Study 


The supervisors reported an extremely 
interesting round table discussion at 
which the most important paper was that 
of R. C. Sloan, Richmond, ae presented 
his plan for giving outside credits in the 
schools for outside music study. Mr. 
Sloan’s paper and one by E. B. Birge, 
Indianapolis, on “The Demands Made 
Upon the Supervisor in Preparation and 
Equipment,” aroused a lively debate. 

A recital of Indiana composers was 
given, in which all but two of the com- 
posers represented appeared in person. 
Van Denman Thompson, Greencastle, 
played two groups of organ solos by him- 
self. P. Marinus Paulsen, violinist, of 
Marion, accompanied on the organ by 
Ingar Paulsen, played “Four Oriental 
Sketches” for violin and organ, also a 
group of solos, all of his own composi- 
tion. Mary Rich, mezzo-soprano, Indi- 


anapolis, a sister of Thaddeus Rich, the 
violinist and concertmaster of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, was represented by 
two groups of her own songs, one of 
which she sang herself. Edward La- 
Shelle, baritone, Indianapolis, sang the 
second group of songs by Mary Rich, as 
well as some by Blanche Goode, Fort 
Wayne, and Ira Pratt, Greencastle. 

The Conference was brilliantly closed 
by a recital by Rudolph Reuter, pianist, 
Chicago, and Emma Noe, of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, both of whom 
were warmly received. 

The New Officers 
for 


Officers elected 


next year were: 
President, R. G. McCutchan, Green- 
castle; Vice-President, Mrs. Olin Bell, 


Muncie; Secretary, G. M. Tindall, Ko- 
komo; Treasurer, Mrs. J. G. Daly, Ander- 
son, Executive Committee; R. C. Sloan, 
Richmond; Max Miranda, South Bend; 
C. H. Wright, Elwood. Program Com- 
mittee: A. Verne Westlake, Upland; 
Minnie Murdoff Kimball, Greencastle; L. 
Eva Alden, Terre Haute. Public School 
Committee: E. B. Birge, Indianapolis; 
C. M. Carter, Arcadia; Anton Embs, New 


Albany. 
The 42nd Conference will be held at 
Kokomo, Ind. L. BE. A. 


MUSIC IN COLUMBIA, S. C. 





Presence of Army Camps Curtails Civil- 
ians’ Share of Concerts 


COLUMBIA, S. C., April 30.—Columbia, 
a city ordinarily interested in music, has 
heard few concerts this past winter. The 
presence of a large army camp has been 
responsible for the change. Local artists 
who usually gave one or two concerts 
each season have been devoting their time 
to soldier entertainments. Many pianists 
and singers, busy during the day with 
their teaching, are giving as many as two 
and three evenings a week to camp con- 
certs. 

The two colleges for women. Columbia 
College and Chicora College, have done 
their share of furnishing good music 
through faculty recitals and concerts 
given by advanced pupils. Chicora Co!- 
lege has an annual music week—six con- 
certs devoted usually to modern compos- 
ers, and presented by the school’s best 
talent. During this week the college cho- 
ral society gave an evening of serious 
choral works, almost entirely American, 
under the direction of Mrs. H. H. Befia- 
mann, a very talented choral director. 

Among the new teachers who are busy 
with large classes are Birgit Lund, sister 
of the well-known composer, Signe Lund, 
and Mabel Simpson, pianist, a pupil of 
Antoinette Szmowska of Boston. David 
Griffin, from the Saenger studios, is the 
song director at Camp Jackson, and has 
proved to be a real addition to the musi- 
cal life of the town. He has appeared 
at concerts, and has pleased with his ar- 
tistic singing. R. A. 
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PROGRESS OF THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 














ROM present indications it looks as if the membership of the Alliance 
will have reached a sufficient number to enable us to call the first 
national convention in the spring of next year, when a comprehensive 
national organization, with branches and representatives in the leading 
cities, with committees to carry out the various purposes of the organization, 
will be effected. : 
| beg to call attention not only to the gracious and even enthusiastic 
response that has been received for the purposes of the Alliance and its 
aims from prominent musicians, teachers, conductors, singers, players, com- 
posers, members of the musical industries, but I also wish particularly to 
emphasize the fact that the response has come from all parts of the 
country. The Alliance is to-day represented in its membership in very 
nearly 200 cities. Here is a nucleus for effective work in the future. 

Many valuable suggestions have been made as to what the Alliance 
can accomplish, though it should be stated at once that it would be imprac- 
tical for an organization which has barely started to undertake all the 
worthy objects suggested, and especially to undertake to remedy well- 
known abuses almost before it is on its feet. ; 

One question has been settled absolutely in the affirmative by the 
character and extent of the response to the original appeal, made less than 
six months ago, namely, that there is a reason, indeed a demand, for such 
an organization. This should in itself silence those carping souls who ask 
why it is necessary to have an Alliance, or as to why those who have under- 
taken the work could not work through the existing organizations.. That 
it was impossible to attempt the general purpose of the Alliance through 
any of the existing organizations is shown by the simple fact that these 
organizations, working each in its own orbit, have been unable so far to 
accomplish what the Alliance has set out to do. 

The two principal aims of the Alliance, as its members know, are, 
first, to take music itself out of the rut in which it has existed and where 
it has been regarded either as an entertainer or as art for art’s sake, or for 
church music purposes, or for social purposes, and place it squarely on the 
high plane where it should remain as a vital force in our national, civic and 
home life, and consequently be so regarded by legislators, educators and 
others who have up to this time either not concerned themselves about it 
at all or treated it with scant courtesy. 

The next great aim, with which as we know the Department of Educa- 
tion, headed by U. S. Commissioner of Education Claxton, has already 
expressed its sympathy and ‘its willingness to assist, is the introduction of 
better and more music into the public school system of the country. 

At a dinner given by the vocal teachers of Boston to me on Wednes- 
day night George W. Chadwick, one of the most eminent musicians, com- 
posers and teachers in this country, of long and tried experience in musical 
affairs, expressed his interest in the Alliance. his conviction that it was 
needed and that it was timely. He also said that he was in absolute agree- 
ment with the projectors in the belief that you cannot educate middle- 
aged people, and that if this country is ever to become a musical nation 
in the true sense we must begin at the beginning, and that meant we must 
begin with the child, and therefrom it logically followed that we must in- 
clude music in the system of public school education. 

The mere existence of the Alliance, its growing membership, _the 
enthusiasm of the members is already exerting a distinct influence in many 
quarters, to which I shall refer at another time. Meanwhile let me say 
that the membership already represents over a quarter of a million workers 
in the musical world and in the musical industries. The presidents and 
officers of important organizations have joined the Alliance and pledged 
the support of their organizations to it, so that it is not merely the individual 
member who has joined, but the individual member representing the 
organization. 

At several of the State music conventions held this spring the question 
of the Alliance has come up and been thoroughly discussed. The pro- 
posal to endorse it has in every instance been received with enthusiasm. 
This was notably the case at the two conventions of Supervisors of Music 
in the Public Schools, the one just held at Evansville, Ind., the other held 


last week in Boston. 
PEE Fréano> 
-_ 


Frank A. Beach, of Emporia (Kan.), 








Assistance of 10,000 Ohio Club Members 


Pledged 


On behalf of the Ohio Federation of 
Music Clubs, I take pleasure in join- 
ing the Musical Alliance of the United 
States, pledging the assistance of ten 
thousand Ohio club members to its far- 
reaching plans for the development of 
the musical interests of our nation. 

ALICE BRADLEY. 
(Mrs. Arthur) 
President O. F. M. C. 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 5, 1918. 


Says: “Has Come When Most 
Needed” 


Since nothing is more important at the 
present time than morale, both at home 
and at the front, the Musical Alliance 
seems to have come when most needed. 
Any one who could not whole-heartedly 
support every one of the specific aims 
would be most certainly un-American, 


not to say unmusical. Kansas has never . 


had the reputation of being unprogres- 
sive, but after ten years of intimate as- 


sociation with every phase of music 
work in this state, and a longer acquaint- 
ance with the “effete East,” I am firmly 
convinced that a real propaganda, such 
as is proposed in the eight articles, will 
help to bring about the accomplishment 
of certain ends which State Associations 
of Music Teachers could never hope to 
attain. Enclosed find my dollar. Cor- 
dially, FRANK A. BEACH, 
Director, Dept. of Music, 
Kansas State Normal School. 
Emporia, Kan., April 30, 1918. 





Will Make for the Country Its Greatest 
Glory 


Mr. Freund’s long work, the goal of 
which seems now so near at hand, to 
obtain for America an institution that 
will make for the country its greatest 
glory, has my highest approval. I trust 
that his ideal may soon be realized, be- 
cause I feel that to uplift the spirituality 
of the people is the highest form of 
patriotism. : 

We may and we shall win great physi- 
cal victories for democracy; but it will 
not be for these alone that the name of 
America will live through the ages to 
come. The animal of no intellect lives 
only its span of life; the soul of man is 
eternal. So it must be with the nation; 
and the soul of the nation must be its 
art, the highest of which is music. 

Am pleased with Governor Brum- 
baugh’s proclamation. 

GEORGE KEPPEL THOMAS. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., May 3, 1918. 





A Duty to Support the Alliance 


Enclosed please find my check for an- 
nual dues and my application. It is as 
much the duty of the American musician 
to support this work as it is the duty of 
us all to buy Liberty bonds. 

GRAHAM REED, . 
(Baritone-Teacher. ) 
New York, May 4, 1918. 





Prominent Singing Teacher Endorses the 
Alliance 


I can most heartily endorse the senti- 
ments of the Musical Alliance, and sin- 
cerely hope it may be successful in bring- 
ing about a satisfactory result. 

LAURA E. MorrIi.u. 

New York, May 9, 1918. 


Another Music House Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, and enclose annual dues 
of $1.00. 

Hunt’s LEADING Music Housg, INc. 

White Plains, N. Y., May 9, 1918. 





Glad to Endorse Its Aims 


I enclose application for membership 
in the Musical Alliance and check for 
dues. 

I am very glad to endorse the aims of 
the Alliance by becoming a member, and 
I wish heartily for the success of this 
great movement. 

EDWARD K.. MAcruM, 
Organist-Teacher. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., May 9, 1918. 





“A Privilege to Have a Part in This 
Great Movement” 


Kindly enroll me as a member of the 
Musical Alliance. It is a privilege to 
have a part in this great movement. 

DAviIpD E. MATTERN. . 

Utica, N. Y., May 6, 1918. 





A Very Wonderful Cause 


I am including $1.00 for membership 
in the Musical Alliance, hoping to do my 
best for the “cause,” which is indeed a 
very wonderful one. With best thanks 
and greetings, 

HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 


Soprano. 
New York, May 8,:1918. 





Good Wishes from Boston 


For some time I have taken special 
notice and interest in the Musical Al- 
liance page in the MUSICAL AMERICA. It 
gives me great pleasure to fall into line 
with my fellow musicians by becoming 
S member of this most worthy organiza- 
ion.” 

Enclosed you will find my membership 
fee of $1.00. 

With every good wish for its future 
success. ALESSANDRO ALBERINI. 

Boston, Mass, May 7, 1918. 





™ 


America Must Stand on Her Own Fe + 
Sometime! 


Find enclosed $4.00, three to apply 
subscription on your most interesting a) 
informing magazine and one dollar f , 
membership dues to the Musical Allian: . 

America must stand on her own fe 4 
some time, musically. Now is a go 
time to begin. Why not our own Hen | 
Hadley as director of our Boston Sy 
phony? Mrs. P. G. GRIFFIN. 

An American for Americ | 

Detroit, Mich., May 2, 1918. 


<“ £2 





Comes in the Might—of Millions Stron. ' 


I am enclosing my check for memthx 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 

Every sincere musician in our count 
will surely be in sympathy with such . 
great movement as this, and I feel su » 
that very soon, under Mr. Freund’s ab « 
leadership, we shall all “follow, follo. , 
follow in the might—of millions strong © 

HARRIET. S. KEATOR, 
(Mrs. Bruce S.) 
Organist, St. Andrew’s M. E. Church, 

N. Y.;. New Jersey State President 

of the National Assoc. of Organists. 

Asbury Park, N. J., May 7, 1918. 


Noted Composer and Educator Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in t}., 
Musical Alliance, and enclose annu::| 
dues of $1.00. G. W. CHADWICK. 

Boston, Mass., April 30, 1918. 








Francesco B. De Leone, of Akron (0O.). 
Joins 


Enclosed please find check for $1.() 
for subscription to memership in the 
Musical Alliance of the United States. 

FRANCESCO B. DE LEONE. 

Akron, Ohio, April 23, 1918. 





Albert Altman Joins 


I wish you would enroll my name fo: 
the Musical Alliance of the United 
States, as I would be pleased to become 
a member. ALBERT ALTMAN. 

New York, N. Y., April 30, 1918. 





Corinne Mercer, of Westminster College. 
Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, and enclose annual due; 


of $1.00. CORINNE MERCER, 
Department of Music, Westminster 
College. 


New Wilmington, Pa., April 29, 1918. 





Leonard O. Lonquist Joins 


Enclosed please find $1.00, annual dues 
for membership in the Musical Alliance 
of the United States. - 

LEONARD O. LONQUIST. 

New York, April 20, 1918. 





Byron Brown, of Brooklyn, a Member 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance of the United States 
and enclose annual dues of $1.00. 

Byron Brown, D.D.S. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., March 11, 1918. 





Mrs. H. R. Loux, of Philadelphia, Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, and enclose annual dues 
of $1.00. Mrs. H. R. Loux. 

Philadelphia, Pa., April 22, 1918. 





Mr. and Mrs. Hughes, of Cleveland, 0., 
Join 


Enclosed please find $2.00 for ow 
membership dues in the Musical Alliance 
of the United States. 

FELIX HUGHES, 
ADELLA PRENTISS HUGHES. 

Cleveland, Ohio, March 28, 1918. 





Franz Otto, of Dubuque (Ia.), Joins 


Enclosed please find $1.00, for which 
enroll me as a member of the Musica! 
Alliance of the United States. 

FRANZ OTTO. 

Dubuque, Ia., March 23, 1918. 


Best Wishes for Success 


I deem it a privilege to join the Musi- 
cal Alliance and herewith enclose $1.00 
membership fee. With best wishes for 
its success, 

HEPHZIBAH E. KENDRICK. 

New York, May 3, 1918. 








Barrett Stout of Kirksville (Mo.) Joins 
I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, and enclose annual 


dues of $1. 
BARRETT STOUT. 
Kirksville, Mo., April 30, 1918. 
+ 
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JOHN C. FREUND, President 


home life. 


ee YO 


advancement of musical culture. 


ur 


resident in the United States. 


~ 


the Secretary. 





THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


OUNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical 

Pindustrica for certain specific aims: 

1. To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musical 
field and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 


2. To work for the introduction of music with the necessary musical instru- 
ments into the public schools with proper credit for efficiency in study. 
To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 


To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music teachers 


6. To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American music or Amer- 

ican musicians, irrespective of merit, on account of nationality. 

. To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. _ 

8. To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national 
government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the Cabinet. 


Application for membership by those in sympathy with the aims of the 
Alliance, accompanied by One Dollar for annual dues, should be sent to 


Checks, Post Office or Express Orders should be made payable to the Musical Alliance of the U. 8S. 


Depository: Bankers Trust Company 


(INC.) 
MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








\ Worthy Organization, Destined to Be 
Successful 


Enclosed find $1.00 for membership in 
The Musical Alliance, a most worthy or- 
canization, and destined to be successful. 

MAUDE L. JOHNSON, 
Supv. of Music, Public School. 
Owatonna, Minn., May 3, 1918. 





The Man in White Endorses the Move- 
ment 


Mr. Freund has proved himself the 
magician organizer of musical activities 
in the United States. Democratizing 
music is his paramount aim. He has 
synthetic vision as well as analytical and 
reliable knowledge of detail. He is the 
right mind on the right place through 


his own gigantic efforts. America, which | 


needed such a man, is therefore to be 
congratulated more than Mr. Freund. 
His name carries confiddence. 
LigeuT. PERCY RICHARDS, 
“The Man-in-White.” 
New York, April 30, 1918. 





All Musicians Should Help, Says Mrs. 
Phillips 


I am enclosing $1.00 for membership 
in the Musical Alliance for my niece, 
Margaret Miriam Brannan, the harpist, . 
as she is the musical member of the fam- 
ily, and I think all musicians should be 
one with you in upbuilding this worthy 
organization. Wishing you all success, 

MILDRED PHILLIPS. 
(Mrs. T. F.) 
Chicago, Ill., April 29, 1918. 





Eusebia Burrill, of Bridgewater, Mass., 
a Member 


Enclosed find check for dues in the 


Musieal Alliance. 
EUSEBIA BURRILL. 


Bridgewater, Mass., April 30, 1918. 





\ Much Needed Movement, Declares. 


Well-Known Singer 


I am enclosing check for membership . 


in the Musical Alliance of the United 
States and we should all rejoice that this 
much-needed movement has been brought. 


about under the direction of Mr. John 
C. Freund. Most cordially, 
DicteE HOWELL. 
New York City, May 7, 1918. 





Three Members from Salem College, 
West Va. 


Please find enclosed check for $3.00 for 
dues for one year for three new mem- 
bers. They are Mrs. Adelaide B. Bur- 
dick, assistant violin teacher of Salem 
College, Salem, W. Va.; Miss Mildred 
Snider, director of music in the public 
schools of Salem, W. Va., and Miss Mil- 
dred B. F. Flening, graduate music stu- 
dent of Salem College, Salem, W. Va. 
I will send in some more names shortly. 
With best wishes for a big success, I am 

CORNELIA G. HARKNESS, 
Director of Music. 
Salem College, Salem, W. Va., May 6, 
1918. 





Full of Enthusiasm for Its Success 


It is a great satisfaction to know that 
such an organization for the development 
of music in our country is really an 
established fact and I am full of enthusi- 
asm for its success and gladly send the 
annual dues of $1.00. . 

EpITH F. MACPHIE. 

Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., May 7, 
1918. 





Another Member from Atlantic City, N. J. 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, and enclose annual 
dues of $1.00. Mrs. B. B. FILER. 

Atlantic City, N. J.. May 7, 1918. 





Florence Turner-Maley a Member 


Enclosed please find check for $1.00 
for membership in the Musical Alliance 
of the United States. 

FLORENCE TURNER-MALEY. 

New York, April 29, 1918. 





A Great Privilege to Belong to Such a 
Fine Organization 


I consider it a great privilege to belong 
to such a fine organization. I enclose 
dues. JANE LELAND CLARKE. 

Boston, May 4, 1918. 
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RITA FORNIA ENDS 
TENTH SEASON AT 
THE METROPOLITAN 














@ Ira L. Hilt 
Mme. Rita Fornia, Mezzo-Soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company 





Mme. Rita Fornia, mezzo-soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
just completed her tenth season with that 
organization. She has been highly suc- 
cessful in her appearances at the opera 
this past season and has also appeared 
with success in concert before the begin- 
ning of the operatic season. These con- 
certs included appearances in Chicago 
and several other Western cities. 

In New York Mme. Fornia appeared 
at one of the Biltmore Morning Musi- 
cales and was soloist at a concert of the 
Mozart Society. In addition to her concert 
activities, Mme. Fornia has been busily 
engaged in making phonograph records 
for one of the well-known talking ma- 
chine houses. Next season she will make 
a concert tour previous to the opening 
of the opera, and will also appear in re- 
cital and concert during the season. 





BRILLIANT CONCERT FOR LOAN 





Langenhan, Rothier and Pilzer Raise 
Big Sum in East Orange 


Christine Langenhan, sovrano; Leon 
Rothier, basso, and Max Pilzer, violin- 
ist, were the soloists at the Liberty 
Loan drive at the Palace Theater of 
East Orange, N. J., on May 2. 

Mme. Langenhan, who was greeted 
with enthusiasm. opened the program 
with the “Star-Spangled Banner,” fol- 
lowed by a grouv of American songs by 
Marion Bauer. Kramer and Vanderpool. 
She was heartily applauded and added 
2s an encore, “Home, Sweet Home.” Mr. 
Rothier was apvlauded to the echo as he 
mounted the stage and began with “The 
Marseillaise,” holding the French flag. 
In addition to this hymn Mr. Rothier 
sang “Le Pére la Victoire” in French 
and. as an encore, “America,” in French. 

Mr. Pilzer scored heavily with 
the “Spanish Dance” by Rehfeld, fol- 
lowed by “The Swan,” by Saint-Saéns; 
“Dolly,” by Fauré, and played as an en- 
core the “Humoresque,” by Dvorak. 

When the audience could not be 
silenced at the end of the program Hugo 
Boucek, the New York manager, ap- 
peared and told them that every one of 
the artists would appear again, provided 
that for each selection some one would 
subscribe $5,000. It did not take long 
to find persons in the audience who 
signed for the desired.sum. 

The Liberty Loan Committee of Fast 
Orange wrote Mme. Langenhan a letter, 
thanking her and Messrs. Rothier and 
Pilzer for their patriotic service. 





Edwin Hughes to Teach in New York: 


During Summer 


Edwin Hughes, the American pianist, 
who will tour next season under the 
management of Annie Friedberg, will 
devote nart of the summer to teaching 
in New York. Mr. Hughes is well known 
in Europe and America as a pianist and 
pedagogue. His classes during the past 
few season’s have drawn students from 
many different lands. Mr. Hughes will 
devote only a part of each week to teach- 
ing. 





BUFFALO ENTHRALLED 
BY SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Diva Brings Tears to Hearers’ 
Eyes — Nina Morgana Also 
Wins Triumph 


BuFFALO, N. Y., May 10.—Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink sang in Elmwood Music 
Hall last evening before an audience 
that taxed the capacity of the house. 
When she appeared for her first number 
she was given a rousing welcome, salvo 
after salvo of applause swept the hall, 
moving the singer to tears. In the per- 
formance of her program numbers she 
brought to bear all the resources of a 
superlatively fine art, in which a com- 
bination of tonal color, emotional in- 
tensity and sparkling humor, according 
to the demands of the song or aria that 
she sang, were ever in evidence. Re- 
called to the stage after her second 
group, she begged the audience to excuse 
her from giving encores, preferring, as 
she said, to talk, and she did talk elo- 
quently of the mission she has under- 
taken to work for our troops with all 
her strength and fidelity. Men and 
women wept while she spoke and after 
the concert was over hundreds of people 
spoke with her and wished her Godspeed. 
The assisting pianist who appeared with 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, Marvine Maar- 
zel, made an excellent impression, as did 
also her accompanist, Edith Evans. 

Nina Morgana, soprano, a young Buf- 
falonian, who far from her home town 
has made her reputation as an artist of 
fine gifts, sang here last Sunday eve- 
ning for the benefit of the National 
League for Woman’s Service. Miss Mor- 
gana’s program was refreshingly novel 
and gave the young singer an excellent 
opportunity to display diverse sides of 
her art. Four songs heard here for the 
first time—A. Walter Kramer’s “The 
Swans,” “Ballata,” by Sibella, and two 
by Alberto Bimboni, based on tribal mel- 
odies of the Sioux and Chippewa Indian 
tribes—are compositions that have at- 
mosphere and color and are, moreover, 
interesting examples of modern har- 
monic construction. Two operatic arias 
were given with intelligence and brought 
the singer back many times to bow her 
acknowledgments. She was obliged to 
grant encores; among them figured the 
composition of one of the Buffalo music 
critics, Mary M. Howard, whose charm- 
ing setting of a poem by herself, en- 
titled “Love Leads the Way,” was de- 
lightfully sung by Miss Morgana. It 
was an evening of triumph for the young 
singer, who was fortunate to have as 
accompanist Alberto Bimboni, who gave 
her fine support. 

The Community Chorus, under the di- 
rection of Harry Barnhart, gave a patri- 
otic concert in Elmwood Music Hall, 
Sunday, April 28, before a large audi- 
ence. Local musicians who gave their 
services and helped make the concert a 
success were Agnese Preston Storck, so- 
prano; Berthe Baret, violinist; Sylvia 
Spencer and Mildred Windsor, pianists, 
and Ethyol McMullen and William J. 
Gomph, accompanists. Robert Dempster 
declaimed a poem with incidental music 
sung by the chorus, and Sergeant Verne 
Marshall, U. S. A., just returned from 
France, spoke of conditions over there 
and made an impassioned appeal for the 
Liberty Loan, incidentally working his 
hearers up to a pitch of enthusiastic 
emotion that had the desired effect. 
Members of the Chromatic Club dressed 
in Liberty caps and tri-colored sashes 
were on hand to sell the bonds, and it is 
said that $15,000 was realized. 

The marching-singing idea continues 
to bear fruit, as exemplified by St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church chorus choir and solo- 
ists, who went out into Shelton Square 
last Sunday evening before service time 
and sang the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
and “America.” It attracted many lis- 
teners, many of whom attended the serv- 
ices. 

The Masten Park High School and 
Orchestra, assisted by the Masten Park 
Male Quartet and Florence Belle Smith, 
soprano, gave a highly enjoyable concert 
in the school auditorium the evening of 
May 10, under the direction of William 
A. Fuhrmann, whose excellent work 
showed to advantage. F. H. H. 

Mabel Riegelman, soprano, is now fill- 
ing engagements en route to the Pacific 
Coast, where she will appear as soloist 
at the Portland (Ore.) Music Festival, 
June 6, 7 and 8, after which she will re- 
turn directly to New York to fill summer 
dates. 
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PITTSBURGH’S MUSIC 
SEASON TERMINATED 


Big Audience at Apollo Club’s 
Concert—‘“* Moving Day ” 


in the Churches 


PITTSBURGH, PA., May 4.—It is all over 
now but the shouting and, as Mr. R. Kip- 
ling says, the “Shouting and the tumult 
dies.”” We will have nothing in the way 
of music from now on except those hectic 
events, glee club concerts, and the omni- 
present vocal teacher parading his year’s 
products in alleged recitals. The table of 
the year’s concerts resembles a weather 
report or a sick person’s fever chart. 
There were many sinking spells, a few 
critical high spots and the everlasting 
lapsing into normal. 

On Thursday night_the Apollo Club, 
under Rhinehart Mayer, gave its final 
concert. Vera Kaighn, soprano, was the 
stellar feature. The club gave a miscel- 
laneous program of part-songs, including 
war songs of the Civil War and a group 
of current war songs. The largest audi- 
ence of the season gave unstinted ap- 
proval to Miss Kaighn, Mr. Mayer and 
to Carl Bernthaler, M.A. (which means 
in this instance Master Accompanist). 

On Thursday night the Pittsburgh 
Male Chorus gave a concert in Carrick, 
with Kathryn Louise King, soprano, as 
the chief soloist. Incidental solos were 
sung by Frederick Rodgers, Jean Gros, 





Chester Humphries, H. L. McCall, O. S. 
Heck, Burt Mustin and John Hibbard. A 
large audience seemed to enjoy the club 
work. 

On Monday Charles Le Suer pre-- 
sented Verdi’s “Il Trovatore” and Gou- 
nod’s “Faust.” Mr. Le Suer appeared 
as Manrico, A very creditable perform- 
ance was given. 

The most interesting event in Pitts- 
burgh during the last week was the Puss- 
in-the-Corner game played by almost 
every church singer in town. It was 
May 1, the official moving day for land- 
lords, tenants and nomadic vocalists. 
Some changed on account of the war, 
some on account of marriage, some be- 
cause the music committee didn’t like 
their looks, a great many because their 
salaries were cut, and some for no rea- 
son at all. Anyway, there is hardly a 
church in town that is not wearing a new 
soprano or tenor in the choir loft. 

Watching the singers change is a 
highly diverting indoor sport if you hap- 
pen to be on the side lines. It is apt to 
be tragic if you are one of them. 

Out of the welter and chaos of moving, 
two things are apparent. The church 
singers in a number of churches are 
highly overpaid; they do not earn their 
salaries. That is the first. The second 
is that the scrambling around of singers 
and the pussy-footed “feeling out” of 
music committes will not improve church 
music here. It is very low and will re- 
main low as long as the dominating 
standard is what it is, and as long as the 
church-goer takes his music music-com- 
edy fashion and not seriously. 


H. B. G. 


GALLI-CURCI AGAIN 
WINS INDIANAPOLIS 


Mme. Stanley Appears with Chorus 
—Enrnestinoff Forces in 
Concert 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 1.—The Mu- 
rat Theater- was packed to overowing 
on the occasion of the second appearance 
here of Amelita Galli-Curci on Monday 
evening, April 22. Her singing aroused 
great enthusiasm. With the valuable 
aid of Manuel Berenguer, flautist, “La 


Perle du Brézil,’”’ David, was given per- 
fectly. Groups of Italian, French and 
English songs made up her program, to 
which she added several encores. 

Homer Samuels proved himself a most 
satisfactory accompanist. Mme. Galli- 
Curci, who is an honorary member of the 
Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority, was pre- 
sented by that society with a large bou- 
quet of white lilies and red roses. 

At the last concert of the Mannerchor 
at the Academy of Music on Friday eve- 
ning a beautiful program of songs for 
male and mixed choruses was added to 
by the solo work of Helen Stanley, the 
soprano. The “Depuis le jour” aria from 
“Louise” and songs in French and Eng- 
lish were received with the greatest in- 
terest, and repeatedly encored. “My Old 
Kentucky Home,” “Annie Laurie” and 
“Dixie” were sung by the men’s chorus. 
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EDITH M. AAB, American Contralto 


Concert—Recital—Oratorio 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio: 76 Tremont St., Hartford, Conn. 


| 
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CON DUCTOR—COACH— 


J. WARREN ERB °° Courant 
Available for Artists on tour in Middle West. 


Address: 350 West 55th St., New York. 
Tel. 9968 Columbus. 





JOSEF ADLER an 


Teacher—Accompanist—Song Interpretation 
Studios, 154 West 72nd Street, New York City 
Phone, Columbus 1311 


CAROLYN ALDEN ALCHIN 


HARMONY—EAR TRAINING 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, California 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-second Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. 


MADAME MATILDA ANGERI soiree 


Absolute Method Against Tremolo 


Hours 2 to 5 p. m. 
323 W. 45th St., New York City. Phone Bryant 2178 











ELLA BACKUS BLHR Se gel Bechtel Alcock 


Institute of Music and Roman Languages. 231 W. 

96th St., New York City. "Phone River 9689. 

Ida Hirst Gifford—Assistant and General Director. 
Signor Girola—Language Department. 


MAX BENDIX 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
18 E. 42d St. (2 doors from Schirmer’s), N. Y. City 


WALTER L. BOGERT, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
161 West 71st Street and 130 Claremont Avenue 
New York City 


ERNEST GARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


ETHEL CAVE COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
57 West 58th St., N. Y. Plaza 2450 


REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 
Lessons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble. Address 
61 West 48th St., New York. Telephone Bryant 507. 


DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS 


New York—9 East 59th St. 
Authorized by Dr. Jacques-Dalcroze 
Plaza 4426 Prospectus on application 


Mrs, SUSAN HAWLEY DAVIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 


aif, AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


~OIOB PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRD 
260 West 57th St., New York 
Tel. Conn, 
































WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address, 50 West 67th Street New York 
Telephone Columbus 7031 


HENRY T, FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York. 


68th St. and Park Ave. Tel. 2443 Plaza 


WALTER HENRY HALL 
PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC 
Columbia University 








LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE ; 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. Private 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 

M’g’t: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 


N. VAL. PEAVEY, Pianist 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE 
NEW YORK—120 Carnegie Hall 
STUDIOS BROOKLYN—99 Euclid Ave. 
DOUGLAS POWELL SPECIALIST IN VOICE 
PLACEMENT 
Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent singers. 


1425 Broadway, New York, Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg. Phone Bryant 1274 

















HEALTHY BREATHING . 


and correct speaking taught in six lessons (50 cents, 
postpaid) by Marie van Gelder, author of ‘‘The 
Foundation of Artistic Singing.’’ Elizabeth Mather 
College, 708 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSBD 
1425 Broadway, New York (Bryant 1274) 


Citvan Miter HEMSTREET **Sincinc®” 


SINGING 
50 West 67th St Tel. Columbus 1405 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, - * ale - 


MINNA KAUFMANN, SOPRANO 


Vocal Studios (The Lehmann Method) 


Address: Carnegie Hall. Personal Rep., Emma L. 
Trapper, 105 W. 40th St., N. Y. 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler 


MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


110 Remsen Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Faculty: Madame Melanie Guttman-Rice, Mr. Ed- 
ward Falck. Associate Principals: Mr. R. Hunting- 
ton Woodman. Notable Faculty: Ella McKean York, 
Resident pupils accommodated. 











MASS. 














Registrar. 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
226 West 129th St. 
Tel. Morningside 4870 


MAUD MORGAN, Harp Soloist 


Concerts—Instruction 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th St. Phone—Circle 1505 
Summer Address, Prince Bay P.O. Phone Tottenville 1269 








EDMUND J, MYER 


601 Carnegie Hall, New York 





Circle 1350 


SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLB 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 








CARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


STUDIO: 607-608 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y¥. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


Concert Baritone, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York. 


THE SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, ’CELLO AND PIANO 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
153 West 80th St.. N. Y Sebnvler 9520 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Coaching—Recitals 
Metropolitan Opera House: Res., 2184 Bathgate Av. 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COMPOSER 
Care of John Church Company, New York 


Mme, C. TROTIN, MUSICIANSHIP 


Including Sight Singing, Musical Theory, Rhythm 
Studio 805, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Private "Phone, 5410 Riverside 

















TEACHER OF 


Send for pamphlet. 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


COMPOSER—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 


IDA GEER WELLER 


Mezzo-Contralto 
CONCERT—RECITAL—ORATORIO 
Pittsburgh Direction: Frances G. Weller, 981 Union Arcade 


A. CAMPBELL WESTON =i ast*s 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
27 S. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. Prospect 8969 J 


THOMAS WILLIAMS 


TENOR 
CONCERTS—ORATORIO—RECITALS 
Studio: 420 West 129th Street 

















ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Director. 


All singers made self-supporting. Summer term at 
New York and Asbury Park 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 





Two numbers by mixed chorus we. 
Schumann’s “Omnipotence” and Moh: ; 
“In the Temple of Music.” Mrs. Arth: + 
Monninger played for the chorus a 
Elmer Zoller accompanied Mme. Stank 
Rudolph Heyne directed the chorus. 
The first concert of the Atheneum s 
son was given on Monday evening, Ap 
29, when a varied program was hear |. 
The men’s chorus, Alexander Ernestino ’. 
director, sang the seven numbers allott 
them in pleasing style. Two of Bu -. 
leigh’s compositions, “Mother o’ Min.” 
and “Deep River,” were well done. 
Charles E. Galagher, basso, and Ga 
lord Yost, violinist, were the soloists a 
did effective work. The accompani:s 
were Mrs. S. L. Kiser for the chorus a 
Orville Cappock for Gaylord Yost. 
F. 8. 


SHARLOW WINS LOUISVILLE 


Sn 








Hans Kindler Delights His Kentuciy 
Audience in Recital 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 3.— Myrna 
Sharlow, soprano of the Chicago Opera, 
gave a song recital recently for the ben- 
efit of the base hospital at Camp Zach- 
ary Taylor. Miss Sharlow was assist: 
by Alfred Calzin, pianist. The singe) 
fresh and beautiful voice, her charmi: 
personality and her musical abili' 
scored for her a marked success. Miss 
Sharlow sang songs by Handel, Hayd: 
Socci, Campbell-Tipton, Frey, Burleigh, 
La Forge and Puccini, as well as a group 
of French songs and numerous encores. 
Mr. Calzin played in splendid style two 
groups of piano numbers. 

At the Y. M. H. A. Hall Frances 
Potter-Allen of the piano department of 
the Conservatory presented Hans Kini- 
ler, violoncellist, in a finely played pro- 
gram of ’cello and piano numbers. 

Mr. Kindler’s numbers embraced the 
“Variations Symphoniques” of Boe!!- 
mann, the “Gavotte” of Popper and num 
bers by Boccherini, Saint-Saéns, Mehul, 
Van Goens, Handel and Ambrosius. 

Besides playing accompaniments for 
the ’cellist, Mrs. Allen contributed an 
important number to the program * by 
playing Schumann’s “Kreisleriana.” 

Mrs. Charles Boynton, pianist-reader ; 
Mrs. Richard Bean, soprano, and Mar- 
garet McLeish, accompanist, repeated by 
request the lecture-recital given last 
year at the Woman’s Club, “Our Friend, 
Imagination,” to an audience of large 
size. The program was made up of mu- 
sic written for children by MacDowell, 
Schumann, Debussy, John and Rue Car- 
penter, Seeboeck, Wells and Brainerd. 
It was delightfully given and the artists 
were frequently applauded. The funds 
obtained will be used for Y. W. C. A. 
work in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 

Blanch Lehman, pianist-lecturer, gave 
another of her operatic talks, with piano 
illustrations, last Wednesday. The sub 
ject was “Hansel und Gretel.” ‘a 

. P 


ORATORIO’S POEM PUBLISHED 
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Pauline A. MacArthur’s and Henri 
Roché’s “Apocalypse” Printed 


The libretto of “The Apocalypse,” the 
dramatic oratorio for which the Nationa! 
Federation of Musical Clubs is offering 
a prize of $5,000 to the American com- 
poser who submits the best composition 
on it, has been published. It is a vivid 
work in four sections, a prologue “Be!- 
shazzar’s Feast,” “Armageddon,” “Baby- 
lon” and “The Millenium,” by Pauline 
Arnoux MacArthur and Henri Pierre 
Roché, who is now in America, is the 
author of the libretto of “Le Sauteriot,” 
the French opera by Sylvio Lazzari, 
which was sung by the Chicago Grand 
Opera Association this season. Mrs. 
MacArthur is widely known as an accom- 
plished pianist and music patron, both 
in Paris, where she made her home for 
many years, and in New York, where 
she now lives, and gives proof in this 
libretto of her gifts as a litterateur 
Copies of “The Apocalypse” may be ha‘ 
by conrposers by applying to Mrs. Ma: 
Arthur, Hotel Gotham, New York. 





Metropolitan Opera Orchestra Wins 
Approval in Utica, N. Y. | 


' 
Utica, N. Y., May 4.—The appgar 
ance of the Metropolitan Opera Hause 
Orchestra, Wednesday evening, marke: 
the conclusion of a successful musica! 
season in Utica. The orchestra and it: 
conductor, Richard Hageman. were 
greeted by a capacity audience at the 
Lumberg Theater, the concert being ith 
final one in a series held under the dus 
pices of the B Sharp Club. The pro 
gram met with hearty apprevah I 
Hageman personally won much favor b: 
his artistic work. The season here ha 
been gratifying, artistically and finan- 

cially. M. J. H. 
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Nashville Public School Violin Classes Prove a Revelation 



































Public School Violin Classes in Nashville, Tenn. Martha E. Carroll, Violinist and Teacher, Who Organized and Trained the Classes, Is Seen in the Center of the Group 


ASHVILLE, TENN., May 1.—It is 

safe to say that one of the most po- 
tent factors in the upbuilding of com- 
munity music in Nashville is seen in the 
public school violin classes, organized 
and directed by Martha Carroll. The 
exhibition recital given Saturday eve- 
ning in the High School auditorium by 
some fifty youngsters, all starting forth 
on their first year of violin instruction, 
was a convincing revelation of the suc- 


cess of class instruction for the young 
violinist and undoubtedly holds unlim- 
ited possibilities for future development. 

Miss Carroll is a pioneer in this 
work in Nashville. Two years ago she 
began her campaign in the public scnoois 
for giving instruction, at a nominal sum, 
to pupils in classes of ten or more, the 
classes being open to children past the 
third year in scnool. The results have 
surpassed al expectations. The little 
players disclosed excellent bowing, care- 


ful attention to detail, adherence to 
pitch, admirable rhythm and taste and 
an unusual uniformity and evenness of 
tone—the result of constant practice 
together. The pupils are divided into 
two classes, those of the first term hav- 
ing started in October and the second 
term in February. A prize is offered to 
the child whose work is best out of nine 
contestants each term, Hazel Gentry and 
Eldridge Hitt winning the honors for 
the past two terms. 


The classes gave the following pro- 
gram Saturday night: 


1. America, Henry Carey; class and audi- 


ence led by Professor Cook. 2. (a) ‘Au Clair 
de la Lune,” French folk song; (b) “Lightly 
Row’’; (c) “Melody,” Haydn; first term 
classes. 3. Minuet, Dussek, first term prize 
contestants. 4. (a) “Country Dance,” (b) 
“All Through the Night,’’ Welsh folk song; 
(c) “Dancing in the Meadow,” Roeckel; sec- 
md term classes. 5. “Cymbal Dance,’ Ber- 
ner; second term prize contestants. 6. Award- 
ing of Prizes. 7. “Graduation March,’’ Pen- 
field; first and second term classes. 8&8, “Star- 


Spangled Banner,’ classes and audience. 





ELMAN STIRS SOLDIERS 


Camp Lewis (Wash.) Audience Hears 
Violinist—Mowry Aids Club 


TACOMA, WASH., May 1.—Mischa El- 
man was the soloist at the last concert 
of the Newell Artist Course, given at 
the Camp Lewis Auditorium on April 29. 
Mr. Elman’s program was received with 
delight by an immense audience of sol- 
diers and civilians, and was nearly dou- 
bled by his response to encores. “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” to which the 
audience rose, was followed by the “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole,” the Sarasate-Chopin 
Nocturne in E Flat, the Brahms-Joachim 
Hungarian Dance, No. 7 and smaller 
numbers. Philip Gordon as accompanist 
left nothing to be desired. 


The annual spring concert of the 
Ladies’ Musical Club Chorus was given 
before a large audience, under Frederick 
W. Wallis. The soloist was Dent 
Mowrey. Mr. Mowrey played in bril- 
liant form and followed his characteristic 
custom of prefacing his numbers with a 
brief analysis of the music. Mr. Mow- 
rey gave also two of his own composi- 
tions. Most notable among the chorus 
was Cadman’s “Egyptian Bridal Pro- 
cession,” in which the incidental solos 
were taken by Lura MacFarlane, so- 
prano. The chorus of seventy-five voices 
sang with admirable precision and attack 
throughout. 

Tina Lerner, Russian pianist of Inter- 
national fame, was the artistic headline 
feature of the Orpheum bill for the week 
at the Tacoma Theater. 





—INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART— 


of the City of New York 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director, 


Catalogue on application 


120 Claremont Avenue 








KATHRYN PLATT GUNN sroiinisr 


Address: 930 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn 


Phone Bedford 5472-W 





‘KINDLER 


CELLIST 

Concert Management 

ARTHUR JUDSON 

1317 Pennsylvania Bldg., Philadelphia 





WERRENRATH 
PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 





CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


24 WEST 75th ST., NEW YORK 





LOUIS S. STILLMA 


Studios 146 Weet 77th St. and Steinway Hall, New York 


CHALI F° ( MAGNIFICENT AUDITORIUM— 





BARITONE 
(Chickering Piano Used) 


Met. Wolfsohn Bureau 
1 Wast 34th St., New York 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 


Teacher of 
PIANO 


Tel. 6554 Schuyler 





Margaret McAvoy of Tacoma, harpist, 
appeared twice last week in concert, 
winning much applause for her artistry. 
On April 25 she played at a joint concert 
with W. A. Keeler, baritone, in North 
Yakima. A. W. &. 





Katherine Stang Soloist at Rutherford 
(N. J.) Chorus’s Annual Concert 


RUTHERFORD, N. J., April 26.—The 
Rutherford Choral Society, under the di- 
rection of S. H. Rhodes, gave a program 
of unusual merit at its annual concert 
Friday evening, April 26. Katherine 
Stang, violinist, played the Wieniawski 
Concerto, the “Meditation” from “Thais” 
and the “Kermesse Hollandaise” by 
Christian Kriens. The Minohakamo 
Quartet sang and William Danforth gave 
characterizations from Gilbert and Sul- 
livan operas. 





Women’s Philharmonic Orchestra Gives 
Work of Its Conductor 


The orchestral concert of the Women’s 
Philharmonic Society, Madeline Eddy, 
conductor, given last Thursday evening 
at the Hotel Majestic, New York, was a 
success. The orchestra played Mozart’s 
G Minor Symphony, Beethoven’s Eg- 
mont Overture, the Egyptian Ballet 
Suite by Luigini,and some smaller num- 
bers including an overture entitled “The 
Young Volunteer,” composed by the 
young conductor. The orchestra was as- 
sisted by Helen Heineman, soprano. 


Miss Muzio Under New Management 


Claudia Muzio, leading Italian soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
just signed a contract with R. E. Johns- 
ton to concertize under his management 
next season. Miss Muzio will again ap- 
pear with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. 











OPTIMISTS HEAR ANNA FITZIU 


Samuel Gardner and Harvin Lohre Also 


Appear in Concert 

The fourth concert of the Society of 
American Music Optimists was given at 
the Hotel Marseilles, New York, on 
Sunday afternoon, May 5. On this occa- 
sion Anna Fitziu, soprano of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Association appeared sing- 
ing Curran’s “Dawn,” Nevin’s “O That 
We Two Were Maying” and Voorhees’s 
“A Little Word” and an aria from Henry 
Hadley’s opera “Azora,” all of which 
she sang admirably. Samuel Gardner, 
the gifted violinist, presented his own 
compositions, “Slovak,” “Romance,” 
“Mélancolie,” “Night in the Rockies” and 

From the Canebrake,” splendid works 
beautifully played. Emil Newman ac- 
companied him at the piano. 

Harvin Lohre, tenor, sang A. Walter 
Kramer’s “A  Lover’s Litany,” La 
lorge’s “Retreat” and Allitsen’s “Love 
Is a Bubble.” Sigmund Spaeth 
made an address and the program was 
closed by Miss Fitziu’s singing of the 

J ¥ ° 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” accompanied 
by Mr. Spaeth at the piano and Mr. 
Gardner, 


| MAESTRO C. 
Sturani 


Voice Culture & Coaching 
COAOH OF 
Maggie Teyte 

Luisa Villani 
Tamaki Miura 
Frances Peralta 
Thomas Chalmers 
AND OTHERS 
ADDRESS 
Metropolitan Opera 


House Building 
1425 Broadway, 
N. Y. O. 




















Specially adapted for Concerts, Musicales, 
Recitals, Lectures, Etc. 


163-5 West 57th St. (Opposite Carnegie Hall) For terms and full particulars apply to L. H. Chalif 
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PRESENT HUSS PUPILS 
IN ANNUAL CONCERT 


Artists and Intermediate Players Give 
Worthy Program, Aided by 
Edwin S. Stodola 
.Opening the program patriotically 
with the “Star-Spangled Banner,” the 
audience standing and singing, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Holden Huss gave their an- 


nual concert with their artist and inter- 
mediary pupils at Rumford Hall, New 
York, on Monday evening, May 6, aided 
by Edwin S. Stodola, Mrs. Huss’s as- 
sistant. 

The program was again artistically 
arranged and embodied the ideals which 
the Husses have always stood for in 
their activities. Angel Takvorian, whose 
playing has shown marked improvement 
each year, gave a charming perform- 
ance of the first movement’ of the Mozart 
D Minor Concerto, with the Beethoven 
cadenza, Margaret Edgar followed with 
the Gluck-Brahms “Iphigenia” Gavotte; 
Charlotte Eaton, with the Liszt “Love 
Dream,” No. 3, and the lovely Huss “The 
Brooklet.” Both young ladies displayed 
talent in their playing. The first move- 
ment of the Schumann Concerto had a 
thoroughly musical and _ technically 
worthy performance by Maud Schumann 
and the first movement of the Chopin 
E Minor Concerto was given by Ruth 
Boyd with balance and good interpreta- 
tion. Katherine Nott’s playing of the 
Schubert-Liszt “Soirée de Vienne, No. 
6” won her warm applause, as did May 
Fenner’s spirited performance of Raff’s 
little known but effective Valse Ca- 
price in C, Op. 111. In the first move- 
ment of the Grieg Concerto Alice Mc- 
Clure displayed musicianship and a 
fluent technique. 

Mr. Stodola, whose playing is always 
admired, gave the E Major Polonaise 
of Liszt brilliantly and the Rubinstein 
Staccato Etude with finished dexterity, 
winning great approval. His playing is 
worthy of serious consideration. These 
performances spoke volumes for the 
pedagogic ability of Mr. Huss, who piv- 
vided the accompaniments for the con- 
certos at a second piano in his fine, mas- 
terly manner. 

Georgette Buschman, lyric soprano, 
sang Buononcini’s “Per la Gloria,” Gior- 


KIMBALL 


Building, Chicago 


Ideal in location and 
modern in all appointments, 


CONCERT HALL 
Seating 500 
Stage adequate for concerts 


CHORAL SOCIETIES, etc. 
Pipe organ installed 











and 


‘‘Remarkable Acoustics’’ 


REHEARSAL HALL 
Seating 159 


S. W. Cor. Wabash & PRACTICE ROOMS 
Jectncn for Students of Pipe Organ 


Address: Bldg. Mgr. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


Room 701 Phone Har. 4015 


: GEMUNDER 


SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals 


Address: Claude Warford 
Met. Opera House Bldg., 1425 B’way, N. Y. OC. 


W. Francis Parsons 
Teacher of Singing 


Studios: 36 West 96th St., New York 


Telephone: Riverside 9273 


LUTHER 


MOTT 


Concert Baritone 
Concert—Oratorio—Salon 


Address 
10 West 82nd Street, New York 
Schuyler 2496 























FLORENCE KE. GALE: 


PIANIST 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
Solo and Ensemble 
(Authorized teacher of Leschetizky Method) 
Studio: 140 West 69th Street, New York 





IRENE WILLIAMS 


SOPRANO 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO 
Exclusive Direction: 
WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th St., New York 





dani’s “Caro mio ben” and Scarlatti’s 
“M’ha preso” delightfully, with a sense 
of musical values. She has made nota- 
ble strides under Mrs. Huss’s guidance 
since last year. Miss Schumann accom- 
panied her excellently. A. W. K. 


SIMMONS IN FREDONIA, N. Y. 








Baritone Appears Before the Music 
Club, Featuring American Works 


FREDONIA, N. Y., May 4.—Before the 
Music Club at Normal Chapel, William 
Simmons, the New York baritone, had 
marked success in a recital last evening. 
Mr. Simmons’s engaging personality won 
the audience and his singing brought him 
hearty applause. His offerings included 
Haydn’s “She Never Told Her Love,” 
Handel’s “Hear Me, Ye Winds and 
Waves,” Purcell’s “Passing By” and 
other old pieces by Broadwood and 
Secchi. American songs on his list were 
Clarence Lucas’s “Iroquois Serenade,” 
La Forge’s “To a Messenger,” Spill- 
man’s “Flow Gently, Sweet Afton,” 
Kramer’s “The Last Hour” and Nevin’s 
“Time Enough,” the two last named of 
which he had to repeat. 

He also sang the “Pagliacci” Prologue 
brilliantly, Lohr’s “The Ringers,” this 
repeated, Cowen’s “Border Ballad” and 
Dix’s “The Trumpeter.” He was en- 
cored and added John Barnes Wells’s 
“The Owl,” Margetson’s “Tommy Lad” 
and Aylward’s “House of Memories.” 
Berenice Jones accompanied him ably. 





Spross Directs Fine Performances of 
Verdi Requiem in Poughkeepsie 


Charles Gilbert Spross gave a splendid 
performance of the Verdi Requiem at the 
First Presbyterian Church, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., on April 9. Mr. Spross 
trained the chorus of eighty voices finely 
and accomplished some of the best re- 
sults he has ever obtained in his oratorio 
performances here. The soloists, Louise 
McMahon, soprano; Rose Bryant, con- 
tralto; Dan Beddoe, tenor, and Wilfred 
Glenn, were excellent and were cordially 
received. Mr. Spross conducted the per- 
formance and at the same time presided 
at the organ, a double duty in which he 
is very proficient. The performance was 
so much enjoyed that it was repeated on 
April 23. Silver offerings were taken up 
at both performances and given to the 
church’s auxiliary to the Red Cross. 





Busy Spring for Gretchen Morris 


Gretchen Morris is enjoying an active 
spring. On May 21 she will be soloist 
with the Waterbury Choral Society, 
Isaac B. Clarke, conductor, giving a 
miscellaneous program. On May 22 
she will sing in Gounod’s “St. Cecilia” 
at Smith College with the college cho- 
rus. On May 28 she will be the soloist 
with the Community Chorus of Wilkes- 
barre, giving a program of songs and 
the “Inflammatus” from the “Stabat 
Mater,” with the chorus. Miss Morris 
was soloist at the recent Newark Fes- 
tival and on Monday of last week she 
gave a joint recital with Orville Har- 
rold for the Manufacturers’ Club of 
Philadelphia. 





Irma Seydel Completes Successful Tour 
of Pennsylvania 


Irma Seydel, the violinist, has just 
completed a short tour of Pennsylvania 
cities, which began on May 9. The tour 
was exceedingly successful and included 
appearances: at the following cities: 


Kittanning, Summerville, Reading, 
Allentown, Lancaster, Kutztown and 
Lebanon. 


WORTHY MUSICAL EVENTS 
ENJOYED IN PORTLAND, ORE. 


Elman Delights Civilians and Troops in 
Two Recitals—Opera Associa- 
tion Gives “Merry Wives” 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 28.—Mischa 
Elman, violinist, was given a hearty 
welcome when he appeared at the Heilig 
Theater on April 24. He was recalled 
insistently and granted several encores. 

Elman gave a splendid concert at Van- 
couver Barracks, at which more than 
2000 men gathered. Philip Gordon, his 
accompanist, assisted and together they 
occupied the stage in the Y. M. C. A. 
hut for an hour without leaving between 
numbers. Although uncomfortably 
crowded, the audience displayed rapt <t- 
tention and when, as a final number the 
violinist played the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” the men thundered their applause. 

The Heilig concert was under the di- 


rection of Steers & Coman and it was 
through the courtesy of Miss Steers that 
the troops heard the artist at Vancouver. 

The Musicians’ Club entertained E]- 
man at a luncheon at the Portland Hotel 
on Wednesday. Frederick W. Goodrich, 
president of the club, presided. 

With many prominent local musicians 
in the cast, the Portland Opera Asso- 
ciation gave “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor” at the Auditorium on the eve- 
nings of April 25 and 26. The principal 
role, Mrs. Ford, was taken by Mrs. 
Arthur Cook, coloratura soprano, who 
scored deeply. Falstaff was well por- 
trayed by A. E. Davidson, basso. Among 
other principals of note were Ora Bess 
Seeberger, as Mrs. Page; Mrs. Mischa 
Pelz, as Anna; Otto Wedemeyer, as Mr. 
Ford; Harry Scougal, as Mr. Page; 
George Hotchkiss Street, as Dr. Carius, 
and Albert Brown, as Fenton. 

Roberto Corruccini, who directed the 
opera, proved himself as conductor of 
rare skill, and the orchestra was excep- 
tionally fine. 

The attendance at both performances 
was close to 2000 and applause spon- 
taneous and frequent. The net proceeds 
was given to the Red Cross. A. B. 








Henry Weldon Aids Albany Club in 
Benefit Concert 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 2.—The newly or- 
ganized chorus of the Monday Musical 
Club, of seventy members, directed by 
Frank Sill Rogers, gave its first concert 
last night in Chancellor’s Hall, assisted 
by Henry Weldon, baritone, for the ben- 
efit of the Red Cross. The concert opened 
with the National Anthem and songs of 
the Allied nations, followed by works 
of Vogrich, Lassen, Faning, Novello and 
Elliott. D. Keneston was accompanist. 

Mr. Weldon sang a recitative and aria 
from Meyerbeer’s “Robert le Diable,” a 
ees of wer including “Love Is a 

ubble” Allitsen, and the “Two 
ne of Schumann, W. A. H. 





Music in Public Schools of Kokomo, Ind. 


Kokomo, IND., May 1.—A concert was 
given by the Department of Music, under 
the direction of Glenn M. Tindall, direc- 
tor of music in the Kokomo Public 
Schools, on April 26. Walter Bentley 
Ball, baritone, sang “Songs of the Al- 
lies,” assisted by the eighth grade de- 
partment of music. Jennie Merrell, in- 
structor in singing in the eighth grade, 
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had charge of this part of the progran 
Mr. Tindall directed the two orchestra: 
the junior orchestra furnishing the mu 
sic for the first part of the program, an: 
the high school orchestra for the secon: 


part. Mr. Ball, in the second part, gay: 
a lecture-recital on the folk songs of th: 
allied nations, national and patriotic airs 
and trench songs of the past and present 
He also led the audience in communit; 
singing. Much interest is being shown 
in the public school course on music ap- 
preciation. Each child in the Kokom 
public schools has one class lesson each 
week in appreciation, starting with the 
first grade and continuing to the eighth. 
In the high school, courses are offered 
as electives. Each building has been 
equipped with talking machines, and the 
music department has purchased about 
300 records, which are distributed by a 
circulating library system. 





Muskogee Community Chorus Performs 
“Messiah” 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA., May 5.—A credit- 
able performance of “The Messiah” was 
given recently at the Hinton Theater 
by the Muskogee Community Music 
Chorus, under the direction of Minnie 
E. Starr, supervisor of music in~ the 
public schools. The solos were all ad- 
mirably sung by Melissa Sequist-Knapp, 
contralto, of Chicago; Joseph A. Farrell, 
bass, of the music department of Kansas 
State University, and several local sing- 
ers, including Mrs. Claude L. Steele, 
Mrs. Jack Horne, Mrs. W. C. Jackson, 
Lon Payne and James L. Waller, with 
Sam B. Gamble and R. M. Rider, pian- 
ists, and the Dugan Orchestra. A capac- 
ity audience was in attendance. 
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Witherspoon Artist-Pupils Conquer in Recital 











'rogram of Rare Merit Ex- 
cellently Interpreted at Re- 
ception Given by Noted 
Vocal Teacher and His Wife 
—Singers Fine 

Schooling, Poise and Diction 


Disclose 


MORE enjoyable program than the 
. \ one presented by artist-pupils of the 
therspoon Studios at the reception 
en by Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Wither- 
on on the evening of April 30 at 
t}umford Hall would be difficult to imag- 
The offerings were entirely in keep- 
with the high standards of the 
Witherspoons. , Even the youngest 
‘member of the family,” as Mr. Wither- 
spoon introduced her, Mata Heineman, 
10 opened the program, disclosed not 
ly a naturally rich contralto voice, but 
so an easy manner and a good con- 
eption of her songs. 

The program was for the most part 
peratic in character. Duets by Mr. 
Witherspoon with two of his pupils, 
Myrtle Donnelly and Emma Gilbert, 
were of special interest, and not the 
east admirable feature was the poise 
( both the young singers. 

Marie Van Essen, a contralto with a 
plenitude of personal charm, sang the 
Scotch ballad, “Robin Adair,” with artis- 

‘ simplicity. Her second number was 
a dramatic and beautifully colored ren- 
dering of an aria from “Samson and 
Delilah.” 

Dicie Howell is a young lyric soprano 
who has been gaining much popularity 
in her profession. She acquitted herself 
excellently with the “Depuis le Jour” 
from “Louise,” singing with intensity 
but maintaining a beautiful legato. 

Isabel Richardson, dramatic soprano, 
ised a powerful voice with brilliancy and 
style. The “Nile Scene” from “Aida” 
was given by Miss Richardson and 
Walter Green for the final number of 
the program with pleasing spontaneity. 

Thomas McGranahan, dramatic tenor, 
sang with feeling and intelligence, as 
well as a good legato. John P. Quine, 
baritone, and Walter Green, basso, made 
excellent impressions. 

Carl Formes, the victim of heavy re- 
hearsing, did not measure up to his 
usual standard. James Price, one of 
Mr. Witherspoon’s best tenors, who has 
been much admired on previous pro- 
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Herbert Witherspoon, the Distinguished Teacher, and Some of His Artist-Pupils 
Who Recently Appeared in Recital: No. 1, Marie Van Essen, Contralto; No. 2, 
Mr. Witherspoon; No. 3, Dicie Howell, Soprano; No. 4, Walter Green, Basso; 
No. 5, John P. Quine, Baritone; No. 6, Thomas McGranahan, Tenor 


grams, was called out of the city for an 


engagement. . 
Sallie Keith proved to have a light, 
flexible coloratura soprano that de- 


lighted with its sparkle. Helen McCarthy, 
a coloratura with lyric qualities, sang 
the “Romeo and Juliet” Waltz Song in 
a wholly delightful manner. Others of 
the younger artists, Emma Gilbert and 


Elizabeth Lennox, disclosed contralto 
voices of much promise, while Stella 
Wren, Myrtle Donnelly and Marie Louise 
Wagner, three sopranos, did work. both 
pleasing and artistic. 

A noticeable feature which went far 
to make the program successful with the 
audience was the excellent diction in all 
the languages. F, V. K. 





COLUMBUS HAILS MATZENAUER 


Minnie Tracey Gives Lecture-Recital— 
Choral Society in Concert 


_ COLUMBUS, OHIO, May 4.—Minnie 
['racey gave a lecture on April 29 in the 
Public Library Auditorium on “The Mu- 
sic of To-day,” at the close of which 
she presented Corinne Borchers, con- 
tralto, in a group of arias and songs 


* 








by Gounod, Borodine, Grieg, Saint-Saéns, 
MacDowell and Stillman-Kelley. Miss 
Borchers’ art has made a distinct ad- 
vance in the past year. Jessie Crane 
accompanied. 

Margaret Matzenauer, contralto, with 
Frank La Forge at the piano, was the 
attraction on May 1, under the auspices 
of the Women’s Music Club. It was 
Mme. Matzenauer’s first appearance in 
Columbus. 











Spontaneous tributes paid to the “Thrilling and 
Inspiring Patriotic War Song” 


AMERICA’S BATTLE CRY 


To the Tune of ‘‘Dixie’’ by 


HEPZIBAH E. KENDRICK 


“By the time this reaches you we shall have hundreds of men singing this 
song, and if we can only terminate each chorus with three good yells, I am sure 


we will make the Germans move on.’ 


“Thank you for sending me your song, ‘‘America’s Battle Cry.’’ 


Adelbert Cronkhite, 
Major General, National Army. 


The poem 


is splendid and in writing it you have done your bit.’’ 


Oscar Saenger. 


“Tt is thrilling and should stir the heart of every true American.”’ 


Mary Hissem De Moss. 
Noted Concert Artist. 


*T shall take pleasure in adding it to the songs of the Patriotic Song Com- 
mittee and shall hear it sung by some of the members of the society.”’ 


H. Holbrook Curtis. 


“The spirit of the song shows that your heart and soul are with the brave 


boys who are giving their all to the country’s service. 


The song is of real value 


and should be used very widely by singers visiting the camps.’’ 








Ralph C. Walker, 
Social! Director, 
Camp Upton. 





The composers represented in the pro- 
gram chosen were Dowland, Mor- 
ley, Rachmaninoff, Grieg, Meyerbeer, 
Saint-Saéns, Bruneau, Staub, Carpenter 
and La Forge. Several extras were 
sung, a number of them songs by Amer- 
ican composers. Mme. Matzenauer was 
in her most opulent voice, and the his- 
trionic talents which are so abundantly 
hers were richly exemplified in even the 
smallest song. 

Frank La Forge, as usual, displayed 
artistry as accompanist. 

The Musical Art Society, Samuel 
Richard Gaines, director, gave the last 
concert of this year’s series on May 2 
in Elks’ Hall. Every seat was taken for 
the long program of beautiful choral 
works, varied by the solos of Bruce 
Metcalf, tenor. Of this association 
music-lovers of Columbus are pardon- 
ably proud. The war having depleted the 
ranks of the men singers, the society has 
been a women’s chorus only for the past 
year, but it is made up of the soloists 
of the Columbus church choirs, who are 
professional or semi-professional singers 
and whose work is excellent. Mr. Gaines 
has been the director from the organiza- 
tion of this body. The program was 
opened by a stirring patriotic song writ- 
ten by Mr. Gaines, who has contributed 
many charming songs to the literature 
for the voice. 

Mrs. Harry L. Goodbread accompanied 
the choral work, and Mr. Gaines was at 
the piano for Mr. Metcalf. E. M. S. 





Rubel Trio Wins Laurels at Greenwich 
Village Theater 


The Edith Rubel Trio (composed of 
Edith Rubel, violin; Marie Roemart, 
’cello, and Katharine Swift, piano), to- 
gether with Louise Homer, 2d, soprano, 
were featured at the last in the series 
of Greenwich concerts at the Greenwich 
Village Theater on April 28. The gifted 
ensemble was heard in a well-chosen pro- 
gram of works by. Couperin, Wright, 
Mozart, Rameau, Sandby, Grainger and 





two interesting numbers from H. E. 
Krehbiel’s book, “Afro-American Folk 
Songs.” These works were artistically 
interpreted. Miss Homer sang charm- 
ingly compositions of Handel and Sidney 
Homer and the aria from “Linda,” “A 
Tardai Troppo,” by Donizetti. The 
Saint-Saéns Sonata for ’cello and piano 
was splendidly played by Miss Roemart 
and Miss Swift, the latter also acting 
as accompanist for Miss Homer. 

The Rubel Trio will be heard in 


? 


Hagerstown, Md., May 23. 
SAGINAW MOBILIZING MUSIC 


Organizes Music Bureau to Aid Red 
Cross War Fund Drive 


SAGINAW, MICH., May 4.—Saginaw’s 
musie resources will be mobilized this 
month for the great Red Cross war fund 
drive and will be one of the most impor- 
tant parts of the campaign for money. 
Just as the speakers of the city have 
been called upon in the past to use their 
ability for the cause, so will the singers 
and other musicians now be put into the 
drive. 

In order effectively to secure the co- 
operation of the musicians, there will be 
organized here a Music Bureau. This 
bureau will list all of the singers and 
other musicians who might be used in the 
campaign, will have charge of their as- 
signment to meetings and the other de- 
tails of the plan. They will also see to 
the securing of outside musical attrac- 
tions for the campaign. 

Many speakers are continually being 
sent out into the rural districts near 
Saginaw to make speeches at small meet- 
ings for the Red Cross, and it is now the 
plan to send with each of these speakers 
one or more musicians to lead the audi- 
ence in singing and to arouse that en- 
thusiasm which only music can inspire. 

> me 





Ellen Beach Yaw Charms Iowans 


CHARLES CiTy, IowA, May 4.—Ellen 
Beach Yaw gave a concert at Newham- 
ton on May 2. Among the most enjoy- 
able numbers were her own compositions, 
“Cradle Song,” “The Skylark” and 
“Spring.” The “Laughing Song” from 
“Manon Lescaut” and Schubert’s “Who 
Is Sylvia?” also aroused enthusiasm. For 
encores she sang patriotic airs, muck to 
the delight of the audience. Georgiella 
Lay of Waterloo was accompanist and 
played two numbers, the “Rhapsodie,” 
Op. 2, of Dohnanyi, being especially ap- 
plauded. B. C. 





John Barnes Wells Concluding Active 
Season 


John Barnes Wells, the tenor, is con- 
cluding an active season. On Friday 
evening, May 3, he sang in West 
Orange, N. J.; on May 7, in Englewood, 
N. J., and on May 9 he appeared with 
the Singers’ Club of Cleveland, Ohio. 
The last named was his seventh appear- 
ance with this organization. On July 11 
Mr. Wells will give a recital at the State 
Normal College, Kent, Ohio, and on Aug. 
9, will appear in joint recital with Annie 
Louise David, harpist, at Lakeside, Ohio. 


Beulah Beach Wins Laurels at 
Aborn Miniature 





the 


Beulah Beach, soprano, was one of the 
gifted singers in the program given at 
the Aborn Miniature on April 30. She 
was to have sung Micaela’s aria and in 
the duet from “Carmen,” but owing to 
an attack of laryngitis, the aria was 
omitted. In the duet Miss Beach, who 
was charmingly costumed, revealed 
beauty of voice and her part was admir- 
ably synchronized with that of John 
Campbell. She also disclosed fine poise. 


“The Effect of War on Art and 
Music in the Past and Now” 
ga An Illustrated Lecture by 
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LOCAL COMPOSERS IN BALTIMORE CONCERT 





Peabody Alumni Present Works 
—Urge Clubs to Take Wider 
Interest in Music 


BALTIMORE, May 1.—The fifth manu- 
script evening given by the Peabody Con- 
servatory Alumni Association aroused 
much interest. A program, comprising 
the efforts of local musicians, revealed 
compositions that proved creditable to 
the standards of the Alumni Association. 
Robert L. Paul’s sonata in G, for piano 
and violin, in which the composer was 
assisted by Israel Dorman, violinist, fol- 
lows classic mold. The work was played 
with taste and skill and was favorabl; 
received. 

Howard R. Thatcher’s setting of the 
First Psalm, for soprano solo, chorus and 
organ, sung by the choir of the Eutaw 
Place Temple, Hobart Smock, director, 
Christine Church, soloist and the com- 
poser at the organ, is cast along tradi- 
tonal harmonic schemes which permit 
the solo voice and the chorus to stand 
out with definite outline while the organ 
background supplies a colorful support. 
An Andante for ’cello and piano, the 
work of Katherine E. Lucke, played by 
Bart Wirtz, ’cellist, and Clara Asherfeld, 
pianist, is a piece of writing in which 
the melodic expression borders upon som- 
berness. It was effectively played and 
made a deep impression. 

John W. Duke presented his Fantasy 
in A Minor for piano, bringing out the 
imaginative features and brilliant Liszt- 
like technicalities with repose and com- 
mand. 

The group of songs, “One Golden 
Day,” “’Tis Snowing” and “Spring 
Night,” the compositions of Ethelyn 
Dryden, which were sung by Christine 
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Church and Maude Albert, lacked orig- 


inality, reflecting the mannerisms of 
ultra-modern French composers. Dra- 
matic suggestion and dark coloring 


abound in the songs, “Day and Night” 
and “The Burthen of the Tide,’ by Kath- 
erine E. Lucke, sung by Maud Albert. 

The program of the nineteenth annual 
meeting of the Maryland State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, April 24-z», 
MeCoy Hall, devoted Wednesday evening 
io a recital by local musicians, including 
Mrs, Rudolph Schaffter, soprano; Vivi- 

nne Cordero, violinist, assisted by 
Audrey Cordero, pianist. Lily Bartholo- 
may, superintendent of the Baltimore 
Music School Settlement, spoke upon the 
work done locally and pupils from tne 
Settlement illustrated her address. Hen- 
rietta Baker Lowe told of the value of 
community singing and, with the aid of 
Mabel Thomas, accompanist, closed ‘the 
program with a rousing demonstration. 

The report of the standing committee, 
on Thursday morning, April 25, gave 
some data upon musical conditions 
throughout Maryland. Katherine E. 
Lucke reported the need of more attention 
toward music, stating that among the 
eighty-two clubs listed throughout the 
state there was but the small representa- 
tion of nine clubs with music committees, 
three clubs that include music as a major 
effort, and seven clubs that regard com- 
munity singing as their primary purpose, 
besides the regular organizations devoted 
to civic music and the various choruses 
and musie festival societies throughout 
Maryland. 

In the suggestions of the state chair- 
man of music, the General Federation of 
Wemen’s Clubs outlines club development 
through a_ better acquaintance witn 
every musical activity in the state, 
through the establishment of tactful com- 
mittees to create music sections, through 
an attention of individual effort, either 
actively or as an attentive listener. 

Use of mechanical musical appliances 
is deemed essential where professional 
services are lacking, the importance of 
current musical literature and maga- 
zines is emphasized and the formation of 
traveling musical libraries for circulation 
in districts where no material is acces- 
sible is endorsed. F. C. B. 





New Mass by Godfrey W. Schroth Has 
Successful Premiére in Trenton, N. J. 


TRENTON, N. J., April 1—Godfrey W. 
Schroth’s new “Mass in G” was given 
its first presentation on Easter Sunday 
at St. Mary’s Cathedral before a large 
congregation. The composer, long known 
among musicians in this State, has added 
to his artistic reputation by this last 
work. It was well presented by an ex- 
cellently drilled chorus, whose balance, 
diction and phrasing were alike com- 
mended. The work contains few purely 
solo passages, but the choral scheme is 
given constant relief by many lovely 
quasi-solo themes. It cemprises six 
numbers, of which the “Gloria,” the 
“Credo” and the “Benedictus” are most 
noteworthy. The closing number, the 
“Agnus Dei,” is also marked in its 
beauty. 





Florence Robrecht Scores in Vanderpool 
Songs at Newark Concert 


Florence Robrecht, soprano, gave a 
concert at Recital Hall, Newark, N. J., 
on April 25, with Edith Wilson Widmer, 
pianist. She sang the “Vissi d’Arte” 
aria from “Tosca,” Quilter’s “Now 
Sleeps the Crimson Petal” and three 
songs by Frederick W. Vanderpool. 
These were “Design,” “Every Little 
Nail” and “If,” and in them the singer 
scored a noteworthy success. Paul Petri 
was her accompanist. 





Jacksonville Women Arrange Series of 
Musicales for Soldiers 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 30.—Under 
the auspices of the entertainment com- 
mittee of the Jacksonville Commission 
on Training Camp Activities, the Ladies’ 
Friday Musicale of Jacksonville ar- 


ranged for a series of artists’ recitals 
for the soldiers at Camp Johnston. These 
recitals have been greatly enjoyed by 
the troops. The last two of the series 
were lately given, the first by Greta 
Challen Berg, soprano, on April 22, in 
one of the Y. M. C. A. huts. Mme. 
Berg is one of Jacksonvill’s most popu- 
lar singers. The program was a de- 
lightful one. The last of the recitals 
was given by Arthur George, baritone; 
Margaret Nelson, soprano, and George 
Orner, violinist, all of the faculty of the 
School of Musical Art. Mr. George, the 
head of the voice department; Miss Nel- 
son and Mr. Orner are favorites. This 
recital was given in the new American 
Theater which has just been completed 
at the camp. A splendid program was 
given. 


WORCESTER SEASON CLOSED 
SPLENDIDLY BY BARRIENTOS 


Coloratura Tumultuously Applauded in 
Local Début—Laucella and Gruen- 
berg Sterling Aides 


WorceESTER, MAss., May 1.—Mme. 
Maria Barrientos, coloratura soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, scored 
an unqualified success in Worcester last 
night when she appeared in Mechanics’ 
Hall on the occasion of the closing con- 
cert of the Steinert Series. Her appear- 
ence also marked the formal close of the 
local musical season. The prima donna 
was assisted by Nicholas Laucella, flaut- 
ist, and L. T. Gruenberg, pianist, who 
played the accompaniments finely. 

Mme. Barrientos made her initial ap- 
pearance before a Worcester audience 
last night, and she impressed her listen- 
ers with the splendid quality of her 
voice, her enchanting high tones espe- 
cially winning her resounding applause. 
Every number on the program was 
greeted with thunderous plaudits from 
the large audience, and encores doubled 
the program’s length. Mr. Laucella, 
like Mme. Barrientos, completely won his 
audience. 

Vocal numbers included the “Caro 
Nome” from “Rigoletto,” aria from “La 
Perle du Brésil,’’ David; a group of Eng- 
lish and Spanish songs and the “Mad 
Scene” from “Lucia.” Mr. Laucella’s 
numbers were “Introduction and Varia- 
tions,” Boem, and a Fantasie on “Car- 
men.” He also played obbligatos to 
Mme. Barrientos’s arias from “La Perle 
du Brésil” and “Lucia.” 

Announcements already made for the 
1918-1919 Steinert Series promise the 
appearance in Worcester next season of 
Amelita Galli-Curci, Josef Hofmann, 
Rudolph Ganz and the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. , A eM 











Ithaca Sorority Gives Last Musicale of 
School Year 


ITHAcA, N. Y., May 2.—Epsilon Chap- 
ter of Sigma Alpha Iota presented the 
last musicale to be given during this 
school year in the chapter room last 
night. The study of the evening was 
American composers and their music, 
and the program was in charge of 
Frieda New. Miss New said that Amer- 
ican music is being recognized to-day, 
far more than before the war, as stand- 
ing in the first rank. The composers 
studied were MacDowell, Speaks, 
Rogers and Nevin. The entire program 
was presented by the newly initiated 
members of the chapter and was exceed- 
ingly successful. E. M. B. 





Lancaster, Pa., Admires Heinroth’s Art 


LANCASTER, PA., May 4.—Despite in- 
clement weather and a patriotic demon- 
stration elsewhere in the city a large 
audience greeted Charles Heinroth of 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, in the 
organ recital given under the auspices 
of the Organists’ Association of Lan- 
caster at the First Presbyterian Church 
on May 1. Many people who had heard 
Mr. Heinroth’s recent recital in St. 
James’s Church of this city were present 
and again enjoyed a masterly interpreta- 
tion of an excellent program. J.C. B. 
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Leaves from Diary of Guy Maier, 
Pianist, with Our Forces Overseas 


Y. M. C. A. Secretary, Stationed at Great Rest Camp for Pershing’s 
Men at Aix-les-Bains, Records Activities—Music’s Réle in Enliv- 


Daily 


ening the 
Harmonium 


| By GUY MAIER. 


Round—tTussle with a Refractory French 














Mae 17: A “perfect day,” like 
AY almost every day since Feb. 1. A 
full day, too. Wrote letters in the morn- 
‘nz; played at church service at the 
Casino afterward, and had photographs 
taken. A fine dinner, then a delightful 
French lesson, and a start with about 
seventy-five of the men for the famous 
“Hautcombe Abbey.” 

Back home again, and a hasty supper. 
The evening service took place in the 
theater, and, as usual, I played. I was 
asked to play upon a curious looking 
French organ (or rather, harmonium) 
which had been placed in the orchestral 
pit for me. Ah! sad to relate, I met 
my Waterloo! The instrument insisted 
upon heaving and sighing, and made all 
sorts of impossible groans and wheezes 
when I “pumped” and played. I battled 
through “Onward Christian Soldiers,’ 
with it, and finally found that the reason 
for this extraordinary behavior lay in 
a very simple “stop” called “Expression” 
which I had pulled out. So after get- 
ting rid of the “Expression” I sailed 
away blithely into “Speed Away, Speed 
Away,” and also “Pull for the Shore, 
Sailor,” two songs which I detest. Alas, 
my happiness was short-lived! In try- 
ing to play the accompaniment for a 
quiet ’cello solo, the organ insisted upon 
remaining “full”—that is, it continued 


to play as loudly as possible, although 
| had carefully removed the “full” lever, 
and in fact had shoved in all the “stops,” 
which should have stopped everything, 
but didn’t. Well, then I tried the piano, 
and was so fussed that I played part of 
a solo for baritone in “five sharps” in- 
stead of no sharps, and the poor baritone 
and the audience had a terrible time of 
it. C'est la guerre! 

After the service we had a hilarious 
St. Patrick’s Day party, and played all 
sorts of Irish games until midnight. It 
is really curious to see how these men 
in khaki, after all, are simple children, 
and are so easily amused and enter- 
tained. If only I had time to explain 
all the Irish stunts which we did. The 
boys were having such a good time that 
it was almost impossible to get them to 
leave the Casino—even at 12:30 a. m. 

March 18: Another busy day. Ar- 
ranged several “acts” for to-morrow and 
Wednesday night, and planned the whole 
week’s program. The “Craig Players” 
of Boston are very anxious to do a pan- 
tomime for us, but: they haven’t the 
music. So they sang the “stuff” to me 
and I wrote it down, harmonized it and 
had it orchestrated. More rehearsals 
for “stunt night,” which comes later in 
the week, and also a rehearsal with the 
famous violinist who gives a_ concert 
here to-night, and for whom I am to 
play. French lesson, piano practice, eve- 
hing concert, at which I played some 
solos, besides a “Sonata” and accompani- 
ments for the violinist, “movies” and a 
social time (with the inevitable games; 
how the boys love them). 

March 19: Great excitement! A 
faney dress ball! It took a tremendous 
amount of work stirring up _ interest 
among the boys—because, you know, 
(hese dances and balls are purely “stag” 
‘fairs, as General Pershing has forbid- 
den mixed dancing in the army. As 
‘oon as I had the fellows “going” they 
wept everything before them. They 
vegged, borrowed or stole everything in 
\ix-les-Bains that could be considered a 
ostume or a “disguise” of any sort. Of 
ourse, women’s costumes were at a pre- 


mium, and it really seemed as though 
every boy wanted to “dress up” in femi- 
nine attire. Such a fearful and wonder- 
ful sight—and really quite brilliant! 
Before the grand march we had two 
short performances in the theater by 
the Craig Players. The “wooing scenes” 


Guy Maier, the Boston Pianist, Now a 
Y. M. C. A. Secretary, with American 
Troops at Aix-les-Bains, France 


from Shakespeare’s “Taming of the 
Shrew,” in which Mr. Craig enlisted 
some of the boys as actors, and a pan- 
tomime from the “Circus Girl,” both were 
screamingly funny. 


An Impromptu “Jazz” 


March 20: More strenuousness! Spent 
the day working at shows and acts for 
the rest of the week. Helped to “incite” 
the fellows to dance at the usual hour— 
4 p.m. Played at vesper service at 5. 
Had a mild professional vaudeville show 
in the evening. It “left out” early, as I 
asked the orchestra to go to the res- 
taurant to play for a while, but they 
“struck,” stating that they had been 
worked to death to-day. So I organized 
an impromptu “jazz” band, beginning 
with a piano and a drum, both instru- 
ments being expert in this field. Then 
we secured a violin, and another violin, 
then a dinner gong, then a bass drum; 
the music, of course, never stopped for 
one instant, and anybody who “came in” 
dove right into the mass of sound. Then 
we brought another piano, which wasn’t 
in tune with the first, but that made 
no difference; then I appointed a direc- 
tor, and, really, you never heard such a 
tumult. But the rhythm was excellent, 
and we danced a long time. 

March 31: I am really exhausted to- 
night. We decided to hold our “stunt 
night” in the theater, which meant that 
it would have to be very good. Spent 
all day rounding up the men and re- 
hearsing everybody, and as a result the 
evening performance took upon itself an 
almost professional standard. Ran all 
sorts of errdnds during the day. Before 
the performance in the evening I dis- 
tributed a couple of hundred whistles, 
bells, horns, rattlers and gongs to the 
audience, and you should have heard the 
racket! Never in my wildest dreams 
have I ever imagined anything to equal 
it. The men drove us nearly frantic. 
At the opening of the show I wanted to 
make a “speech” in order to tell them 
the program, and in order to announce, 
too, that for this evening’s jazz band I 





had secured about twenty instruments, 
which would be at their disposal after 
the performance. It took me at least 
fifteen minutes to say just that much, 
so great was the racket. The program 
was a great success. 


CULT HEARS NOTED ARTISTS 





John Powell and Sascha Jacobsen Ap- 
plauded by “Humanitarians” 


John Powell, the great American pian- 
ist, and the excellent violinist, Sascha 
Jacobsen, were soloists last Saturday 
afternoon at the ninety-ninth concert of 
the Humanitarian Cult in Carnegie Hall. 
Mr. Jacobsen was ill and unfortunately 
unable to fulfill his entire share of the 
program. Hence it was necessary to 
omit the F Major Violin and Piano So- 
nata of Grieg, with which the two artists 
were to have closed the concert. The 
violinist was well enough, however, to 
play in conjunction with Mr. Powell the 
latter’s fascinating and delightful ‘“So- 
nata Virginianesque,” which has already 
been heard in New York, but which 
ought to be heard much oftener. The 
performance stirred a big audience, as 
did Mr. Jacobsen’s playing of some 
Brahms and Sarasate numbers. Mr. 
Powell’s solo contributions included Cho- 
pin’s D Flat Nocturne and A Flat Pol- 
onaise, his own sparkling “Banjopicker” 
and some other numbers from his “At 
the Fair” Suite. The Nocturne was 
meltingly lovely; the Poionaise, which is 
so constantly misread in the pursuit of 
“originality,” quite as one might have 
dreamed it. There were no debatable 
details, and the pianist obtained a mag- 
nificent crescendo of power’ without 
coarseness, blatancy or faltering endur- 
ance. mm. F. F. 


ANNOUNCE CONVENTION PLANS 





N. Y. S. M. T. A. Arranging All-Amer- 
ican Programs for Event 


Walter L. Bogert, chairman of the 
Convention Committee of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association, made 
announcement this week of the program, 
as far as it has been arranged, for the 
convention, which opens on June 25 in 
New York City. The program will be 
entirely American as to artists, com- 
posers and speakers. The artists al- 
ready secured are Florence Macbeth, so- 
prano; Loraine Wyman, soprano; Hart- 
ridge Whipp, baritone; Tom Dobson, 
baritone; Eddy Brown, violinist; the Tol- 
lefsen Trio, Howard Brockway, Eleanor 
Spencer, Oliver Denton, Charles T. 
Griffes and Mana Zucca, pianists. 

The speakers include Ernest Hutche- 
son, David Mannes, Dr. Frank Crane, 
John C. Freund, Hollis Dann, Dr. Hol- 
brook Curtis, Dr. Frank R. Rix, Prof. 
W. R. Spalding, Prof. Daniel Gregory 
Mason, W. J. Baltzell, Sigmund Spaeth, 
Harry Barnhart, Harriette Brower, Per- 
lee V. Jervis, Florence Leonard, Harriet 
Seymour and Francis Rogers, 


Dominant Ninth Society of Alton, IIL, 
Gives Part of Elgar’s New Work 


ALTON, ILL., May 1.—The Dominant 
Ninth Society, of which Mrs, Charles B. 
Rohland was the director and guiding 
spirit for many years, gave a beautiful 
performance of Sullivan’s “Golden Le- 
gend” in the Temple Theater last night, 
assisted by a fine array of soloists and 
an orchestra recruited from the St. Louis 
Symphony. Also Mrs. Rohland claims 
first honors in producing a part of Ed- 
ward Elgar’s “The Spirit of England.” 
The chorus and soloists sang “For the 
Fallen.” This and the Sullivan work 
were finely presented. The soloists were 
Mrs. A. I, Epstein of St. Louis, soprano; 
Mrs. Franklyn Knight, contralto, also 
from St. Louis, and John Miller, tenor, 
and Burton Thatcher, bass, both from 
Chicago. H. W. C. 





TOLEDO CIVIC LEAGUE 
ENDS CONCERT SERIES 


Metropolitan Stars Are Soloists in Last 
Two Recitals Given by Musical 


Club 

TOLEDO, OHIO, May 3.—The Civie Mu- 
sic League has closed its series of excel- 
lent concerts with programs that 
maintained the standard set for the 
season. 7 

Last Friday evening the League pre- 
sented Margaret Matzenauer of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company in a recital, 
with Frank La Forge as accompanist 
and piano soloist. The two artists gave 
a varied program, and Mme. Matzenauer 
proved that she possesses a remarkable 
voice of fine range and power. Mr. La 
Forge, in his solos, some of which were 
his own composition, and in his accom- 
paniments did notable work. 

On Wednesday evening of this week 
the League’s final concert brought Anna 
Case, soprano, and Giuseppe De Luca, 
baritone, both of the Metropolitan, in 
joint recital. Francis Moore at the 
piano gave them excellent support. Miss 
Case from the first won her listeners 
completely and held them throughout 
the evening. Mr. De Luca was equally 
successful. The program lasted till long 
after the usual hour, owing to the num- 
ber of encores that were given. The 
League has announced an_ excellent 
series for next year. 

The Epsilon Chapter of Mu Phi Ep- 
silon Sorority held its monthly musical 
program in the small hall of the Toledo 
Conservatory of Music. The program, 
made up of operatic selections, was inter- 
preted by Neva Bierly, Pauline Brown, 
Mrs. Horace Hamlin, Mrs. A. Houston, 
Mrs. W. E. Reese, Mrs. Charles Brady 
and Mr. Flandorf. Accompanists were 
Dorothy Elton, Mrs. John Gillett and J. 
Harold Harder. J. H. H. 





two 


Ottawa Symphony Offers Attractive 
Program at Final Concert 


OTTAWA, CAN., May 4.—Donald Heins 
offered an excellent program for the last 
concert of the Symphony on April 25, 
of which the “Tannhiuser” Overture 
was the principal item. Particular in- 
terest was attached to the execution of 
“Air de Ballet,” a short, well scored com- 
position of a member of the orchestra, 
A. S. Greaves. The work was much ap- 
plauded. Alice Valiquette, soprano, and 
Leo Smith, ’cellist, assisted. Miss Vali- 
quette’s clear voice pleased greatly and 
she had to respond to well earned en- 
cores. Julia Fortin and Dr. Gibson 
played fine accompaniments for the solo- 
ists. A. 








St. Johnsbury, Vt., Holds 


“Sing” 

ST. JOHNSBURY, VT., May 2.—Nearly 
500 participated in the third community 
“sing” held here April 30. Solos were 
sung by Frank H. Brooks, Allen Hunter 
and Mrs. Ida P. Brooks, while an instru- 
mental trio, consisting of Miss Boynton, 
Miss Cramton and Miss Warden, played 
during the intermissions. These gather- 
ings have proved highly popular, and 
credit for their inception, as well as 
their success, is due to the talented 
leader, Ella Brownell. 


Its Third 





Hanna Brocks-Oetteking Displays Gifts 
in Recital 


Hanna Brocks-Oetteking, soprano, was 
heard in an interesting song recital in 
the auditorium of the New York Edu- 
cational Alliance, Young People’s 
Branch, Sunday evening, May 5. Mme. 
Oetteking won warm praise and applause 
for her delivery of a varied program of 
works by Carey, Handel, Smart, De- 
bussy, Rabey, Chausson, Mahler, Reger, 
Haile, Burleigh, Waldrop and Elliott. 
Umberto Martucci gave admirable sup- 
port at the piano. 
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Analyzing New York’s Piano Season 


Recitalists Faced Immense Audiences During Year — Many Newcomers in the 1917-1918 Crop 
— More Bach Compositions Played — Modern Works Prominent in the Programs 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 














oo year has slipped by since 
we last chronicled the results of 
eight months of piano playing; another 
musical season is closing, so far as piano 
recitals are concerned. We thought last 
season was a remarkable one for music 
of all kinds, especially for piano music. 
But the concert season just ending has 
been equally noteworthy in many ways. 
As Harold Bauer remarked to the writer, 
“This has been a wonderful season for 
music.” The same artist recently pointed 
out that our people, in these difficult and 
strenuous times turn to music for solace 
and relief. “Music in America is not a 
mere surface thing,” he said, “but an es- 
sential need which the war has empha- 
sized.” 

This has been proved day in and day 


out by the manner in which the best con-. 


certs have been patronized. Sold-out 
houses have greeted the greatest artists 
and best-known orchestras. Enthusiasm 
has run high. People have doubtless 
done without many an article of luxury, 
many things even that they deemed neces- 
sary in former days; but music they 
could not do without. They have proved 
their need of music by filling the concert 
halls to overflowing. In this connection 
it would be pleasant to take a momen- 


tary backward glance at the Metropoli- 
tan, which has so often been crowded to 
repletion, where not an extra square 
inch of standing room could be found; 
or to turn to Carnegie Hall when Hei- 
fetz, the young violin wonder, packs the 
auditorium with one of those spellbound 
throngs. But we must confine our gaze 
to the pianist on the platform and take 
account of what he or she has accom- 
plished during the season just past. 


Many New Faces 


The pianists who have appeared, gen- 
erally at our two principal concert halls, 
have been many. There have been the 
familiar artists we have long known and 
loved, and there have been many new 
names and faces. In point of activity, to 
say nothing of special musical graces, 
the name of Guiomar Novaes leads, with 
four crowded recitals to her credit, be- 
sides several appearances with orches- 
tras. Harold Bauer played two pro- 
grams, also one with Casals, and various 
times with orchestra. Gabrilowitsch sup- 
plemented his two recitals with three 
appearances as conductor and so!oist com- 
bined; three significant performances 
which were among the finest events of 
the season. Ethel Leginska played two 
lengthy programs in Carnegie Hall, and 
is announced to play three more in school 
halls in greater New York. The veteran 
pianist, Arthur Friedheim, at the be- 
ginning of the season, announced a 
series of twelve recitals at a small the- 
ater. We believe six of these were 
given. Among others who gave two re- 
citals and also appeared with orchestra 
were: Godowsky, Mme. Meré, John 
Powell, Levitzki, Giorni and Boguslow- 
ski. Josef Hofman, Grainger, Lorner, 
Renard, Stojowski, Ornstein, Hughes, 
Rubinstein and Denton gave but one re- 
cital each, though Hoffman played a 
number of times with orchestra. 

Among the younger set of players 
there were various newcomers, and also 
some who had appeared before. Mention 
is made of Maurice Dumesnil, a French 
pianist, who came by way of South 
America; Ernesto Berimen, from Mex- 
ico; Edward Morris, Frances Nash, Ray- 
mond Havens, Sam Charles, Eleanor Alt- 
man, Wynne Pyle, Jessie Wycoff, Merwin 
Howe, Edward Weiss and Raymond Burt. 
Two young pianists who gave a good ac- 


count of themselves were Marjorie 
Church and Margaret Jamieson, each 
with two recitals; the latter had ap- 
peared once last season. 

“America is a chord of many nations, 
and to find the keynote we must play 
much and varied music,” wrote Huneker; 
this might be taken literally and applied 
to piano music. We have run the whole 
gamut of styles, from the pure archaic- 
classic down to the modern extremist; 
that is from Scarlatti to Stravinsky, 
from Bach all the way to Griffes. For 
this is what the present-day concert- 
giver is expected to do, to be able to inter- 
pret all styles. How can he do all this 
equally well? We must have personal 
feelings, temperament, aversions, attrac- 
tions, yet he is required to illustrate 
both new and old, the classic as well as 
the impressionistic. No wonder the pian- 
ist must be an exceptional being, a sort 
of composite of all experience, tradition, 
emotion. For, since all thought and feel- 
ing can be expressed in piano music, the 
pianist has a great task before him when 
he gives a two-hour recitation. 

What clean, balanced enunciation he 
must have to put each note in its place 
and proper relation to every other note; 
what variety of tone and color to keep 
us interested enough to follow his dis- 
course; what vividness of characteriza- 
tion to lift us into a rare atmosphere 
that we may see the vision as he sees it! 
It is a test to come before a New York 
audience. The young pianist tries his 
wings in one essay, and perhaps we never 
hear him again. If he has something 
to say and the courage to say it he may 
give a second recital the same season, 
establishing his further claim to consid- 
eration. 

The great artist, on the other hand, 
can announce a single recital, confident 
the potency of his name is sufficient to 
crowd the hall, without effort on his 
part. 


One-Composer Programs 


It is generally the great artist, too, 
who dares announce a “one-composer pro- 
gram.” He knows the people will come 
to hear him, and he can give them the 
musical fare he desires. If a one-com- 
poser program is chosen the lot is apt 
to fall on Chopin, most poetic of com- 
posers. Among the almost universal 
pagar | of his compositions it is possible 
to make a dozen programs, each replete 
with a variety of moods and pictures. 
Those who have given us all-Chopin pro- 
grams were Novaes, Godowsky and Ed- 
win Hughes; each characterized the 
music according to his or her tempera- 
ment; the young Brazilian with warmth 
and exquisite tonal coloring, the Russian 
master with philosophic sincerity, the 
American pianist with scholarly recti- 
tude. Both Godowsky and Hughes ac- 
complished the feat of performing both 
sonatas; the first-mentioned artist gave 
the seldom heard Fantaisie Polona. 

Three artists have interpreted pro- 
grams devoted to Chopin and Schu- 
mann; these were Bauer, Gabrilowitsch 
and Levitzki. All three were of Jeep 
interest to the great audiences. Both 
Gabrilowitsch and Levitzki rendered the 
G Minor Sonata of Schumann, while 
Bauer interpreted that master’s marvel- 
lous Fantaisie, Op. 17, also the “Kinder- 
scenen,” into which he co thoroughly 
enters in spirit. Our American pianist, 
John Powell, offered an all-Schumuann 
program; the three numbers were the 
lovely “Kreisleriana,” the “Etudes Sym- 
phoniques,” and the rarely heard “Hu- 
moresques,” all of these given with con- 
vincing insight and mastery. Jt is per- 
haps a significant fact, an indication of 
artistic trend, that the works of the two 
great romantic composers who pene- 
trated so deeply beneath the surface of 
things, and so subtly depicted emotional 
and spiritual aspirations, should have 
been so frequently chosen for illustration 
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this season. If memory serves the Schu- 
mann Sonata, Op. 22, was given five or 
six times. Chopin’s Fantaisie, Op. 49, 
was also a favorite with several artists. 

Mischa Levitzki chose a two-composer 
program for his first recital, playing 
Beethoven, including the Variations in C 
Minor and the Sonata “Appassionata”’; 
Schubert, with various shorter composi- 
tions. Aurelio Giorni gave a Schubert- 
Chopin program at his second recital. 
Arthur Friedheim gave a “Liszt Only” 
program, including the B Minor Sonata. 
By no means must it be forgotten to men- 
tion a Bach recital consisting of eighteen 
Preludes and Fugues, selected from both 
books of the Well-Tempered Clavicherd, 
ably interpreted by Ernest Hutcheson, at 
the MacDowell Club. All these were 
delivered from memory, a. feat that few 
if any pianists before the public can 
match. Lovers of the classics are pleased 
to see how the affection for Bach’s music 
is increasing. Among the Bach offerings 
this season have been the Chaconne (ar- 
ranged by Busoni), played by Renard; 
Fantaisie and Fugue, G Minor, Percy 
Grainger; Toccata, D Major, Rauer; 
Two Chorales, Novaes and Altmann; 
Prelude and Fugue, A Minor, Dumesnil; 
“English Suite,” Lillian Amimalee; Pre- 
lude and Fugue, A Minor, Nash; Prelude 
and Fugue on the name Bach, Jamieson; 
W. F. Bach, Organ Concerto, arranged 
by Stradel, Mme. Méré. 

Of clavichord music of Bach and 
earlier, some of us heard Jean Sinclair 
give an interesting recital of early clavi- 
chord pieces, including Bach’s “Chro- 
matic Fantaisie,” also pieces by Couperin, 
Scarlatti and Rameau. 

Coming down to Beethoven, we heard, 
besides the works already referred to, 
Sonata Op. 27, No. 1, played by Raymond 
Havens and Edward Morris; the “Ap- 
passionata,” by Ornstein; Bauer and 
Novaes each gave convincing readings 
of Op. 81, “Farewell, Absence and Re- 
turn”; this was also played ky Margaret 
Jamieson; Op. 109 was performed by 
Méré, Renard and Wycoff, while Godow- 
sky gave us the Op. 110; Giorni played 
Op. 26. A newcomer, Merwin Howe, 
played Op. 78, a beautiful short work, 
rarely heard. Some Beethoven Dances 
were recited with spirit by both Wynne 
Pyle and Ernesto Bertimen. 


Modern Works Aplenty 


We have taken a very brief glance at 
what has been brought forward in the 
classic and romantic fields. Let us turn 
for a moment to the present and see what 
modern compositions have been offered. 
Early in the season Gabrilowitsch gave a 
recital of modern Russian music. Later 
on Sigismond Stojowski, who seldom zp- 








pears on the concert paltform, gave 
recital of Polish compositions. Sever: 
modern sonatas have been heard durir 
the season. Cadman’s Sonata,-an inte 
esting novelty, was well played by Li 
lian Ammalee, a young California yia: 
ist; Sjégren’s Sonata in E Minor w: 
performed by Bertimen; the Liapoun 
Sonata, of strong Russian color, by Bey 
Rubinstein; Gabrilowitsch played t!) 
Scriabine Fifth Sonata, and the Glazo 
noff Sonata, Op. 74. Each season y 
have performances of one or more of t] 
remarkable MacDowell works in th 
form. The Sonata “Eroica” was given | 
Caroline Baldwin, also by Oliver Dento 
who added about ten shorter pieces | 
the same composer to a MacDowell eve 
ing. Leginska, in her May progran, 
brings out for the first time a nam): 
of MacDowell compositions. 

Of Russian and French music on pia) 
ist’s programs there has been no lac 
Debussy looms large in the list. Rosi: 
Renard introduced five pieces, amo: 
them Prelude, “Poissons d’Or” and “Ja 
dins sous la pluie.” Frances Nash play: 
the “Children’s Corner,” which was a] 
played by Bauer at the MacDowell Club 
Debussy memorial. Novaes gave tl} 
“Soirée dans Granada”; Sam Charle 
four numbers, including “Poissons d’O) 
and ‘Feux d’artifice.” Beryl Rubinstei 
played the “Cathedral,” Ornstein the tw 
Arabesques. 

Among Russian pieces we had a nun 
ber of Preludes by Rachmaninoff, playe | 
by Gabrilowitsch, Berimen, Edwar 
Morris and others. We also learned t) 
know more of Scriabine’s composition 
Wynne Pyle performed twelve Prelude:. 
selected from four sets; Ornstein gay. 
several other pieces; three Poéms an 
three Etudes were played by Eleano: 
Spencer. Ravel was represented by “I 
Gibet,” played by Sam Charles and Orn 
stein; Le Barque by the latter; “Ciseau 
tristes,” Beryl Rubinstein. “The I: 
laméy,” of Balakireff, was given }b\ 
Leginska and Renard. 

Prominent pianists have been activ: 
during the season in ordchestra concert 
given by the Philharmonic, New Yor! 
Symphony and _ Russian orchestra: 
Favorite works, such as the Schumann, 
Grieg, Chopin and Beethoven Concerto: 
have had various hearings. A _ noté 
worthy occasion was the performance o 
Powell’s newly composed “Rhapsodic 
Négre,” for piano and orchestra, playe: 
by the composer with the Russian Sym 
phony. This American composer had the 
distinction of performing an entire pro 
gram of his compositions during the 
season. 

We close our brief glimpse of what 
has been heard and done. As we look 
back through the glass we may not hav: 
caught the reflection of every ambitiou- 
aspirant for fame; if they are worth, 
they will come into the high light befor: 
long. For what we have enjoyed an 
profited by as the piano season unrolle: 
before us we are, one and all, grateful. 
We have gathered a rich harvest 0: 
beautiful memories, of incentive and in- 
spiration, which can never be lost, but 
which will remain with us until a new 
season adds its promise and fulfilment to 
the one that has slipped into the past 

(Author’s rights reserved) 
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Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, the Dis- 
tinguished Vocal Pedagogues 


Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, the 
vocal instructors, who removed to New 
York from London during the first year 
of the war and have firmly established 
their reputation in the metropolis, will 
conduct summer classes in their New 
York studios. Work for artists and 
teachers will be a feature. 

Many private teachers of singing in 
Europe and America, as well as teachers 
identified with prominent institutions 
throughout the country, have studied 
with Mr. and Mrs. Griffith. In this sea- 
son’s classes are represented artists and 
teachers from coast to coast. 





WORK OF HOUSTON WOMEN 





Choral Club Doing Much for Red Cross 
and Troops—Harrison Triumphs 


Houston, TEx., May 6.—The Women’s 
Choral Club at the close of its musical 
season’s activities has elected its official 
board for the coming year’s service and 
will continue its regular weekly meetings 
throughout the summer, devoting the 
time usually given to rehearsals to Red 
Cross work. The new officials are: Con- 
ductor, Hy. T. Huffmaster; president, 
Mrs. F. M. Johnson; first vice-president, 
Mrs. E. L. Flowers; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. John B. Ashe; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Edgar L. Pearson; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. J. G. Blaffer; 
treasurer, Mrs. H. C. Plunket; librarian, 
Mrs. B. G. von Roeder; assistant libra- 
rian, Mrs. J. D. McCraney. 

The Choral Club has given to the Red 
Cross all the net proceeds in money from 
the three large concerts it has given this 
season, featuring Anna Case, Louis 
Graveure and John Powell. Working in 
conjunction with the War Service Com- 
mission, a committee from the Choral 


Club has managed the programs for the 
Community Concerts given every Sunday 
in the City Auditorium. On April 25 
this club gave a big program in the 
Y. M. C. A. Auditorium at Camp Logan 
before a wildly enthusiastic audience of 
more than 4000 soldiers. The soloists 
were Mmes. Blaffer, DeLand and 
Plunket and Misses Opal Hall and Jo- 
sephine Dickinson. 

Every week the Women’s Choral Club 
gives musicales and does canteen work 
at the camp, and it is looking forward 
to continuance of its efforts for the men 
at Ellington Field Aviation Camp this 
spring and summer along with its work 
for Camp Logan. 

Charles Harrison, the tenor, who has 
sung here on two former occasions and 
has secured a large following of local 
admirers, gave a finely varied program 
last evening in the City Auditorium be- 
fore an enthusiastic gathering. 7 





AID EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE 





Herman Sandby and Other Artists Ap- 
pear in Concerts 


Four extremely interesting recitals 
were given under the auspices of the 
Educational Alliance in the Straus Audi- 
torium, New York. 

Patricia Murphy, soprano, with Nina 
Melville, accompanist, on April 24, dis- 
closed an exceptionally beautiful voice, 
excellent training and musical under- 
standing. Her diction in English, 
French and Italian was noteworthy. Miss 
Murphy’s program was one demanding 
considerable versatility. 

Meta Lindenthal’s sympathetic soprano 
voice charmed the audience on April 28. 
The audience insisted on several en- 
cores from her and from Rose Schwartz, 
who in spite of her youth exhibited re- 
markable ability at the piano. 

Herman Sandby, the Danish ’cellist, 
created the utmost enthusiasm at the re- 
cital of May 1.- His program included 
besides Tschaikowsky’s “Variations on a 
Rococo Theme,” four very interesting 
Scandinavian compositions of his own, 
and numerous original transcriptions of 
popular songs. Louis T. Greenberg was 
the pianist. 

On Sunday, May 5, Hanna Brocks- 
Oetteking, soprano, gave a successful 
song recital. Her pleasing voice cap- 
tured the listeners. As usual, Umberto 
Martucci proved himself an excellent 
accompanist. 





WORK OF THE SINSHEIMERS 


Quartet Scores at N. Y. Ethical Culture 
School—Other Activities 


The Sinsheimer Quartet of New York 
appeared recently in a very successful 
concert at the Ethical Culture School, 
New York. Their playing of quartets 
by Haydn and Raff was received with 
great approval, as was the singing of 
Mrs, Bernard Sinsheimer, who was heard 
in Massenet’s “Elegie” and Oscar Weil’s 
“Spring Song,” Mr. Sinsheimer playing 
the obbligato in both numbers artis- 


tically. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sinsheimer gave a con- 
cert in Frederick, Md., recently with 


Mrs. Ethel Tozier Hardy, pianist. Mr. 
Sinsheimer played the Dvorak Sonatina 
admirably with Mrs. Hardy, also a group 
of solos. Mrs. Hardy excelled in some 
Chopin pieces and Mrs. Sinsheimer’s 
singing was also enjoyed. On Sunday, 
April 28, Mr. Sinsheimer gave an in- 
formal luncheon at his home in honor of 
Leopold Auer. 





Graveure Charms Oberlin Audience 


OBERLIN, OHIO, May 1.—Louis Grav- 
eure, baritone, gave the last artist re- 
cital in the Oberlin Conservatory course 
recently. His program consisted of five 
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Irish, 
French, Bohemian and American, in 
which Mr. Graveure’s splendid voice was 


groups of songs, Hungarian, 


shown to exceptional advantage. The 
climax of the program was reached in 
his singing of the César Franck “Noc- 
turne” as one of his numbers in the 
French group. The Saint-Saéns “Mai” 
was a tour de force for both Mr. Grav- 
eure and Bryceson Treharne, his able 
accompanist, and the singer was com- 
pelled to give many encores. 





MUSIC IN SAN FRANCISCO 





Elman Extolled in Recital—Concert to 
Mark Rebuilding of City 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., April 27.— 
Mischa Elman gave his second recital at 
the Columbia Theater on Sunday after- 
noon, presenting even a more attractive 
program that at his previous appearance. 
His playing was a revelation of tonal 
beauty and masterful interpretation. 
Composers from Scarlatti to Saint-Saéns 
had a place on the program. 

Celebrating the rebuilding of San 
Francisco “Twelve Years After,” the 
Municipal Orchestra gave an exception- 
ally good concert at the Civic Audi- 
torium on April 18 under the auspices 
of the Auditorium Committee. Fred- 
erick G. Schiller demonstrated his popu- 
larity as a conductor and the orchestral 
selections were even more appreciated 
than usual. Mme. Johanna Kristoffy, 
soprano, gave a fine interpretation of 
“Voi la sapete” from “Cavalleria,” and 
responded to an insistent demand by re- 
peating it. Victor Larsen led the Com- 
munity “sing,” in which the entire audi- 
ence responded enthusiastically. 





Mme. Sundelius, Touring Pennsylvania, 
Re-engaged by Metropolitan 


Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Met- 


ropolitan Opera Company, embarked on. 


a short tour of Pennsylvania before sing- 
ing at the Evanston Festival on May 27. 
She appeared in Erie, Pa., May 17, and 
will be heard at Ridgeway, Pa., May 21; 
Kane, Pa., May 22. She sang at a con- 
cert for the Swedish Society last Sunday 
evening. The services of Mme. Sun- 
delius have been so admired at the 


_ Metropolitan during the past two sea- 


sons that the management has renewed 
her contract and she will be heard there 
a number of times next season. 




















STATE PAGEANTS FOR ILLINOIS 





Creates Officers of Pageant Writer and 
Composer—Men Now at Work 


CHICAGO, May 4.—Illinois has become 
a leader among States in her new act 
of creating a State official pageant 
writer and composer. Wallace Rice of 
Chicago will hereafter write all pageants 
for the State and to these Edward C. 
Moore, critic of the Chicago Journal and 
correspondent for MUSICAL AMERICA, 
will compose the music. 

Already Mr. Rice and Mr. Moore have 
begun their work and three plays will 
soon be finished. The first of these is 
“The Masque of Illinois,” for the use of 
school children and dealing with the his- 
tory of Illinois. There will also be a 
pageant in five scenes for general per- 
formance in cities of Illinois, and a 
pageant of six scenes, to be given at the 
centennial celebration at Springfield in 


October. The first plays include themes 
from the Indian, French and English 
music. The masque contains about 


twenty-five musical numbers, with sev- 
eral dances and songs. 





Minneapolis Symphony Delights Mus- 
kogee Audience 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA., May 5. — The 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra gave 
an excellent matinée concert at the Hin- 
ton Theater last Sunday. Three soloists 
appeared, all winning decided success. 
The singing of Royal Dadmun, baritone, 
was exceptionally well received, while 
Idelle Patterson, soprano, and Allen Mc- 
Quahe, tenor, scored deeply. 
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“THE PHANTOM DRUM.” By James P. 
Dunn. ‘“Tricolor,’’ “Valse Ariette.’”’ By 
Deems Taylor. Air (Bach.) Vocalise (Rach- 
maninoff.) Arr. by Deems Taylor. ‘‘Love’s 
Benediction.” Irish Folk Song Arr. by Al- 
fred J. Silver. ‘‘Veneziana.’’ By Pietro A. 
Yon. “To a Wood Violet,’ ‘‘The Song of 
Desire.”’ By Dorothy’ Herbert. “Sea 
Sketches.’’ By R. S. Stoughton. (New 
York: J. Fischer & Bro.) 


Mr. Dunn has written a very agree- 
able cantata in his “Phantom Drum,” to 
a libretto based on a Revolutionary leg- 
end by Frederick H. Martens. The music 
is melodious in style, rather conserva- 
tive in idiom and nicely written for 
three-part women’s chorus, with solos 
for soprano and baritone. The duet for 
the solo voices is very well managed. 
But why, in a modern work, have a 
cadenza of vocal display for these voices 
in the style of Bellini? It is out of place, 
to say the least. The dramatic moments 
of the story Mr. Dunn paints vividly in 
his orchestral part, here reduced for 
piano. Mr. Martens’s libretto is praise- 
worthy, its only fault being a very dis- 
tinct resemblance metrically and also in 
a situation or two to Alfred Noyes’s 
ballad, “The Highwayman.” The can- 
tata is dedicated to the Women’s Choral 
Society of Jersey City and its conductor, 
Arthur D. Woodruff. 

Mr. Taylor’s pieces are two excellent 
choruses for women’s voices. The “Valse 
Ariette” is a gem in salon style, for 
four-part chorus, humming—no words. 
Enchantingly melodious, graceful, with 
a perfectly adjusted piano part, this little 
chorus is executed with the same distinc- 
tion that Mr. Taylor shows in his serious 
music. In “Tricolor” he has put to his 
credit a piece of writing for four-part 
chorus unaccompanied that is masterly 
in its materials and its structure and 
design. The poem by Paul Scott Mowrer, 
one of the best American war corre- 
spondents in France, is impressive and 
the music expresses it wonderfully. Both 
of these choruses are dedicated to Percy 
Rector Stephens and the Schumann Club 
of New York. For the same organiza- 
tion Mr. Taylor has skilfully arranged 
Bach’s famous Air, made popular by vio- 
linists in the Wilhelmj version for the 
G string. Mr. Taylor has set it in E- 
flat Major, and it is to be hummed in 
unison, giving something of an instru- 
mental effect. He has also arranged Rach- 
maninoff’s Vocalise for four-part hum- 
ming chorus with piano accompaniment 
in a very interesting manner. The Silver 
arrangement of the Irish folk-song to the 
words “Love’s Benediction” has been 
praised in these columns in its edition for 
solo voice. Dr. Silver’s setting of it for 
three-part women’s voices with piano- 
accompaniment is musicianly and will 
sing effectively. 

“Veneziana” is a charming song, to a 
text by Bernard Hamblen. Mr. Yon has 


made the Italian version of the text him- 
self. The song is vocally very grateful 
and richly melodic, in real Venetian 
style. The Herbert songs are unaffected, 
purely vocal in plan, with adequate 
piano accompaniments. It is something 
of a pity that the fourth and fifth meas- 
ures of “To a Wood Violet” are ‘“ex- 
cerpted” from the old English song, 
“Have You Seen but a Whyte Lillie 
Grow?” 

Mr. Stoughton continues to be Amer- 
ica’s most programmatic organ com- 
poser. In his suite of “Sea Sketches” 
he carries out the same plan as in his 
other organ suites and gives us four 
movements, “In the Grotto,” “Sea 
Nymphs,” “The Sirens” and “Neptune,” 
all good movements that will appeal to 
organists looking for this kind of thing 
for their recital programs. 

* * * 


“INFLANDERSFIELDS.” By FrankE. Tours. 
“Just to Hear You Whisper,” “Sunrise and 


You.” By Arthur A. Penn. “After.” By 
Muriel Pollock. ‘‘In Your Eyes.” By B. C. 
Hilliam. ‘‘Embers.”” By David W. Guion. 


“Sweet Peggy O’Neill. By Uda Waldrop. 
“To You,” “Just a Cloud.’”’” By George A. 
Trinkaus. ‘‘Songs of Love and Flowers,”’ 
Regret.”’ By Frederick W. Vanderpool. 
(New York: M. Witmark & Sons.) 


Mr. Tours’s setting of Lieut.-Col. John 
McCrae’s_ splendidly impressive poem 
(which seems to be used by composers 
one after the other for song purposes 
these days) is one of the best things he 
has written recently. There is a tense 
note in it, a fine vocal line, and its appro- 
priateness at this time should make it a 
very frequently heard concert-song. The 
natural flow of Mr. Penn’s melody is 
well evidenced in these two songs, love- 
songs of the ballad type, very singable 
and playable. 

Subtitled “an encore seng,” Miss Pol- 
lock’s “After” is also well suited for a 
group in recital. It is a charming two- 
page piece, with individual touches that 
make it very praiseworthy. A return at 
the close to the key in which it opens 
would have improved it structurally. 
Lieutenant Hilliam’s “In Your Eyes” is 
a good ballad for a medium voice. Mr. 
Guion’s “Embers” to a Jessie B. Ritten- 
house poem is rather Mendelssohnian in 
style, with an ingratiating movement. 
It is issued in high, medium and low 
keys. To a poem by Joseph P. Redding, 
librettist of “Natoma,” Mr. Waldrop has 
written a lovely Irish song in “Sweet 
Peggy O’Neill.” The melody is smooth 
and .the workmanship is worthy of 
praise. The Trinkaus “To You” and 
“Just a Cloud” pass muster as ballads 
of conventional stripe. 

“Songs of Love and Flowers,” by Mr. 
Vanderpool, are two short songs under 
one cover. The first, “Love and Roses,” 
is a one-page song, simple in every de- 
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tail; in that lies its charm. The vocal 
melody is of the kind that exerts an im- 
mediate response from an _ audience, 
when sung with expression. “My Little 
Sun Flower” is a negro dialect song, 
also expressed in simple terms, with a 
melodic appeal. The songs are dedicated 
to George Reimherr and Princess Tsia- 
nina respectively. In “Regret” Mr. 
Vanderpool has a rather Schumannesque 
melody with a very worthy accompani- 
ment, making a song that has a recital 
value. It is dedicated to Regina Hassler- 
Fox. 
* * * 


TWO NEGRO SPIRITUALS. ‘‘Leanin’ on de 
Lawd,’’ ‘‘Standin’ in de Need o’ Prayer.”’ 
Arranged by William Reddick. (New York: 
Huntzinger & Dilworth.) 


More spirituals, but this time really 
notable ones in notable settings. Mr. 
Reddick, a Kentuckian, knows the negro 
and his music and he has arranged these 
melodies, which he had sung for him by 
an old negro at his home in Paducah, Ky. 

“Leanin’ on de Lawd” is one of the 
great songs in the negro’s rich treasury. 
Mr. Reddick has harmonized it superbly, 
with a real sense of its devotional char- 
acter, with an unerring attention to the 
changing moods of the text. The final 
page, beginning “Oh, leanin’ on de 
Lawd,” is one of the most exquisite melo- 
dies we know, and the accompaniment 
in blending quarter notes is managed 
with remarkable success. The other one, 
“Standin’ in de Need o’ Prayer,” is in 
its way just as fine. There is here, how- 
ever, a different type of devotion, more 
of the religious emotion that frequently 
expresses itself in the negro in words 
that have almost a humorous significance 
to us. Thus many will smile at the line, 
“"Tain’t my father, ’tain’t my mother, 
but it’s me, O Lawd,” and its variants 
occurring later in the song. But to the 
negro this is not so. There is the fullest 
sincerity in his desire to eliminate all 
his relatives and associates and making 
himself the sole person who is “in de 
need o’ prayer.” Again Mr. Reddick 
outdoes himself with a beautifully writ- 
ten piano accompaniment, the inner 
voices capably treated, the harmoniza- 
tion rich and typical of its melodic com- 
plement. 

Mr. Reddick shows us in these spirit- 
uals that he has an unusual gift in this 
field. We hope he will give us more of 
these songs, revealing to us some negro 
spirituals that we have not seen har- 
monized before. Both songs are for a 
medium voice and are dedicated to 
Oscar Seagle, who is singing them in his 
concerts. 

* * * 
“LES DEUX ROSES.” By Hallett Gilberté. 

(New York: Carl Fischer.) 


An edition of the well-known Gilberté 
song, “Two Roses,” makes its appear- 
ance with a French version of the poem 
by Jeanne Jomelli. The nature of the 
song is sympathetic to its French text 
and, as it is here published, it should 
commend itself to singers, who would 
perhaps find a more suitable place for it 
in their French group than in their Eng- 
lish group with the original English 
poem. High and low keys are issued. 


» = 
“OUR BOAT DOTH GLIDE,’’ “‘The Whisper- 
ing Voice,”’ ““’Tis You | Love.’’ By Miriam 
Capon. (Philadelphia: Burkart Publishing 
Co.) 


“Our Boat Doth Glide” is a barcarolle 
for chorus of mixed voices with piano 
accompaniment, while the other two com- 
positions are songs for a high voice with 
piano. All three are pleasing numbers, 
melodious in style, unpretentious and in- 
dubitably sincere. They should be effec- 
tive when well sung. 


* * * 


“LINGERING, LONELY ROSE,” Ballata, 
Nocturne. By Gabriele Sibella. (New York: 
G. Schirmer.) 


Maestro Sibella is never dull. These 
three new songs of his all have their 
merits in various ways. For Giuseppe 
De Luca he has written “Lingering, 
Lonely Rose,” Fozazzaro’s poem, “UI- 
tima Rosa.” While we will not admit 
that his setting appeals to us as much 
as does the Zandonai song on the same 
poem, yet Maestro Sibella’s music has a 
persuasive charm, a wistful tenderness 
and a melodic freshness. It is for a 
medium voice. 

The Ballata, written for Mme. Galli- 
Curci, is one of the most fascinating 
songs of the kind that we know, new or 
old. It is a little elfin riot. The voice 
part sparkles, the piano accompaniment, 
fancifully conceived, glistens and the 
song dances merrily along to its high C 
before the final tonic F. There is plenty 
of coloratura writing here, and the song 
in addition to being a valuable recital 
number will be worth while as a study 
as well. There is a curious melodic re- 


semblance between this song’s openi 
phrase and Jago’s “Era la notte, Cas 
dormia” in Verdi’s “Otello.” The N 
turne, also for a high voice, is ric! 
handled, with a beautifully woven 

companiment. In its repression and 
fineness of emotion it is one of Maes 
Sibella’s most distinguished songs. 


* 8 * 


“PARFUM DE PRINTEMPS’ (Fragrance 
Spring), ‘“‘Nuages.’’ By Christiaan Krie 
(New York: Carl Fischer.) 


The spontaneity of Mr. Kriens’s 
vention has been shown in few thin . 
to be more marked than in these two n 
violin pieces. The “Parfum de Pr: 
temps” is an Allegro in E Major, ¢ 
time, a pure melody for the violin wi } 
a nicely managed accompaniment. The 
is a good G string passage, appassiona 
and some double stopping on the fin, 
measures. “Nuages” is a quiet impre: 
sion, G Major, 3/4 time. Mr. Kriens 
has written here with great delica 
with poetic charm and feeling. Tie 
piece is to be played con sordino. Fx. 
cellent musicianship, a real creat) 
sense and taste are evidenced in the 
works, which are also notable for th: 
being truly in violin idiom, their com 
poser himself a violinist, knowing wh 
is of and for the instrument. 

Both pieces are also issued for piaiy 
solo, 


e = -§ 
“REQUIESCAT.” By Cyril Scott. (New 
York: G. Ricordi & Co. London: Elkin & 


. Co., Ltd.) 


This, Mr. Scott’s most recent piano 
composition, is an elegy “in memory or 
Archibald Rowan Hamilton, died of 
wounds, October, 1915.” So reads the 
dedication. It is prebably a piece that 
the composer feels very deeply and con 
siders one of his best. We think it a 
praiseworthy composition, not one of 
Cyril Scott’s best, in spite of its being 
very typical of him in its harmonic 
scheme. It is not difficult to play. 


* *x* * 


“YESTERYEAR.” By Earl C. Sharp. ‘‘Love 
Was Once a Little Boy.’’ By George B 
Nevin. “Walk Together, Children.’’ Arr. 
by J. Rosamond Johnson. ‘‘Deep River.” 
Arr. by William Arms Fisher. Sonata for 
Violin and Piano. By Eric De Lamarter. 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


Mr. Sharp has arranged his solo son. 
“Yesteryear,” in praiseworthy style for 
three-part chorus of women’s voices with 
piano. The Nevin “Love Was Once a 
Little Boy” is a good chorus for unac- 
companied male voices, written sane!) 
and honestly. The capital march song, 
“Walk Together, Children,” Mr. John 
son has transcribed for chorus of mixed 
voices with piano. He has employed 
humming in places and subdivided his 
voices to increase the sonority with 
thrilling effect. It should be heard wide 
ly. The William Arms Fisher “Deep 
River” version is here issued for mixed 
voices with piano, arranged for chorus 
by Mr. Fisher in his accomplished style. 

Mr. De Lamarter’s Sonata differs from 
other American (or in fact European) 
sonatas in being dedicated to two per 
sons instead of the usual one, viz., Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch and Theodore Spiering. 
These gentlemen played it in a recita! 
in New York last season. The writer ot 
these lines did not hear it, but learned 
from critics who did that it was “ver) 
modern.” An examination of the printed 
score does not confirm this opinion. To 
us it is a very dignified piece of writing. 
the work of a good craftsman. We would 
enjoy nothing better than to be able to 
record that we have found it more than 
that, for the American music publisher 
is not very often given to publishing 
sonatas by our composers. And yet. 
Mr. De Lamarter’s Sonata, in spite of 
his firm command of form, is not notable. 
It is imitative, rather than creative. 
The opening of the slow movement is 
pale Brahms in spirit and in execution; 
those unmistakable Brahmsian sixths 
from the second movement of the G 
Major Piano and Violin Sonata are pres- 
ent here! The last movement does not 
interest us at all, its main theme being 
ugly, as a result of its composer’s desire 
to be original. 

A greater simplicity, a more natural 
flow and a consistency of musical speech 
would have made this work more engag- 
ing. 


* * « 


“TREES.” By Carl Hahn. (Cincinnati-New 
York-London: John Church Co.) 


This is a brief chorus for three-part 
women’s voices with piano accompani- 
ment in Mr. Hahn’s usual melodic idiom. 
It should become very popular because 
of its swinging lilt in the last stanza 
The poem is by Joyce Kilmer. 

A. W. K. 
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Notable Series of Concerts to Be Given in 
New York Home of Mrs. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt by Famous Operatic and Concert 
Artists—No Admission to Be Charged to 
Hear Programs Nor Will There Be Solicit- 

Funds—Auditor’s 


science to Be the ““Admission Regulator” 


Own Con- 














physician and 
member of the 
French Hospital. 
It is a complete 
collection of the 
posters used at the 
time of the Paris 
Commune in 1870. 

Monsieur Liebert, 
Consul General de 
France, heads the 





Povia Frijs 








to hear the most brilliant 
series of concerts ever pre- 
sented for a benefit of any 
sort. This series, to be held 
at the home of Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, 677 Fifth 
Avenue, will be unprece- 
dented, not only because of 
the prominence of the art- 
ists, but because the public 
will have the privilege of 
hearing them without any 
charge whatsoever. 

Instead of asking an ad- 
mission, the Red Cross has 
deemed it advisable to open 
the doors to the public at 
large and, without solicit- 
ing, will leave it to the indi- 
vidual to give whatever he 
or she feels the cause and 
talent is worth to them. In 
other words, it will be a 
sort or honor roll where 
one’s own conscience will be 
the “Admission Regula- 
tor.” 

The concerts are being 
arranged under the super- 











vision of Gretchen Dick, 
through Marjorie Curtts, 
Mrs. E. Biardot, Albert B. 
Ashforth, Newal J. Ward, 
Frank Presbrey and Leo 
Redding of the American 
Red Cross, and in collabo- 
ration with Red Cross Aux- 
iliary 133 of the French 
Hospital, Mrs. B. Mano- 
witch, chairman. 

Those who have already 
signified their willingness 
to appear are names well 
known to the public through 











Vera Curtis 











their connection with the 
Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, the Chicago Opera 
Company, the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company, and 
the concert and operatic 
stage generally. The Red 
Cross has had acceptances 
from Frances Alda, Clar- 
ence Whitehill, Mabel Gar- 
rison, Reinald Werrenrath, 
Marcia van Dresser, Caro- 
lina Lazzari, Povla Frijsh, 





May Peterson, Florence 
Hinkle, Marie Tiffany, Vera 
Curtis, Herbert Wither- 














spoon, George Barrere, 
Qhive Kline, Paul Althouse, 
Lambert Murphy, Josephine 
Jacoby, Léon Rothier, Elsie 
Baker, Paul Kéfer, Mar- 
garet Dunlap, Christie Lan- 
genhan, Carlos Salzédo, the 
Trio de Lutéce, and Joseph- 
ine Jacoby. 

Besides these concerts, 
Mrs. Biardot has arranged, 
through the kindness of sev- 
eral of her friends, to ex- 
hibit a remarkable collec- 











Carolina Lazzari 











| Florence Hinkle 


tion of posters never before 
shown. There will be a 








TNHE coming National Red Cross drive 

to raise one hundred million dollars 
promises, like the past Liberty Loan, 
from a musical standpoint, to bring to- 


vether the most famous Allied and 
American artists now in the United 
States. 

From .the number who 
teered to date, the public 


have volun- 
may expect 





complete collection to date 
of French and Italian posters designed 
and used since the inception of the war, 
representing every appeal made for the 
war, Liberty Loan, Red Cross or other 
Allied relief. Many of these posters are 
drawn by famous French and Italian 
artists and are in themselves great works 
of art. In addition to this, a very re- 
markable collection will be loaned for 
the occasion by Dr. Nagel, an eminent 


list of patrons and 
patronesses. The following well-known 
members of the Red Cross and patron- 
esses are doing all in their power to 
make this series of concerts a success: 

Mrs. Benjamin Manowitch, Mrs. Chas. 
E. Dwenger, Mrs. Ernest Biardot, Miss 
Margery Curtis, Mrs. Seymour Cromwell, 
Mrs. James Burden, Mrs. Douglas Rob- 
inson, Mrs. Philip Lydig, Mrs. Bourke 


Cochran, Miss Cottenet, Mrs. Emile Rey, 
Mrs. Theodore Seltzer, Mrs. Louis Huot, 
Mrs. Chas. May, Mrs. Blanche Paladini, 
Mrs. Jose Ferrer, Mrs. Albert Wiggin, 
Mrs. Percival C. Hill, Mrs. J. Norris Oli- 
phant, Mrs. Blanche Bostwick, Mrs. 
Chas. E. Peck, Mrs. N. S. Reeder, Mrs. 
Chas. M. Englis, Mrs. E. J. Lawson, 
Mrs. Kenneth R. Howard, Mrs. William 
Perrine, Mrs. William Dewart, Mrs. Her- 
bert Queal, Mrs. Eugene Sichel, Mrs. 
Margaret Weber, Anne Follis, Eula 
Hamilton, Mrs. Hudson P. Rose, Mrs. 
Sherburne Prescott, Jessie Costello, Mrs. 
Frederick C. Brown, Mrs. George Bran- 
son, Mrs. Edwin Schiffer, Mrs. Herbert 
Lounsbury, Mrs. Hall Abbott, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Hinman, Mrs. Chester Saxton, Mrs. 
Fk. P. Deknatel, Mrs. John M. Gibbons, 
Mrs. F. Eben, Mrs. John Spahr, Mrs. E. 
T. Stahel, Cornelia Clark. 








Philadelphia Orchestra to Give 


Series of Concerts im New York 





Stokowski Forces Will Have Extended Season in Metropolis Next 
Winter, for the First Time—American Composers May Secure 
Opportunity Because of Scarcity of Foreign Scores 


Philadelphia, May 13, 1918. 


NCOURAGED by the best season in 

its history, the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra management is looking forward to 
the next musical year with entire confi- 
dence as to patronage. The solace and 
stimulus of music in war time have been 
conclusively determined, and its appeal is 
likely to increase as the need for spiritual 
sustenance grows. The means of satis- 
fying this public appetite, however, are 
less clearly outlined. The acquisition of 
musical stores becomes more and more 
difficult. The interest in music of the 
allied and neutral nations waxes as the 
conflict progresses. It is the part of 
wisdom to expand as much as possible 
the libraries of French, Belgian, Italian, 
English, American, Finnish, Scandi- 
navian, Spanish and Russian music. 
With regard to the last-named a special 
problem arises. The German publishing 
houses have handled a great quantity of 
Slavic music, and, of course, at this time, 
their, supplies cannot be tapped. 

There are rich resources in modern 
Gallic composition, but unfortunately 
there is a scarcity of symphonies in mod- 
ern I'rance. Her talented composers are 
primarily tone painters. They evoke in 
music the “feeling” in a poem, an episode, 
a picture, or a legend. With subtlety 
and exquisite delicacy they are masters 
of their own characteristic type of pro- 
gram music. But the symphony must 
necessarily be the cornerstone in the 
structure of an orchestral concert. 

Aside from the Rabaud Symphony and 
the César Franck D Minor, which though 
actually Belgian may be broadly rated 
as French in coloring, our conductors 
have scant reserves in the French sym- 
phonic field. The Saint-Saéns works are 
scholarly, but the degree of their inspira- 
tion is generally not intense. And now 
the channel for discoveries is blocked. 
The artistically fruitful trips to Europe 
which our conductors used to take can- 
not be made. Gems of purest ray are 
perhaps hidden abroad, but the oppor- 
tunity to mine them is lacking. 

It is probable therefore that pur pro- 
grams next year will often contain the 
standard Russian symphonies now avail- 
able in this country. A hearing may 
also be given to Sgambati, representing 
Italy with at least one largely conceived 
symphony, and there is said to be a good 
Spanish work in tais field to which access 
may be secured. Spain unquestionably 
is making significant musical progress, 
but .it is often harder to import scores 
from the neutrals than from the belliger- 


ent allied countries. Our conductors may 
be expected to make the most of their 
Sibelius resources and of the Scandina- 
vian products. It will be much easier, 
however, to call upon England and 
America. Here is a fine chance for com- 
pesers speaking our tongue. That the 
opportunity will be grasped next year 
seems inevitable. 

KMdgar Stillman Keliey’s “New Eng- 
land” Symphony, which Mr. Stokowski 
submitted at the opening concert last 
season, is in many ways an admirable 
work. Its repetition will be weleome and 
it is surely well worth while to delve still 
more deeply into our native music. 


Stokowski Men 


Material betterment in the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra’s artistic equipment may 
be confident:y forecast for the season 
of 1918-19. Some thirteen changes in 
the personnel will be evident. Three of 
these have been occasioned by the draft. 
Louis and Antonio Ferrara, first violin- 
ists; Carl Faashauer, second violinist, 
and Arthur Luck, double bass player, 
have already been summoned to the 
colors. 

The other changes, save one, are not of 
primary imvortance. The orchestra 
loses its exvellent first flautist, Daniel 
Maquarre. A new but amicable arrange- 
ment concerning contracts was made. 
The management is confident that it can 
replace Mr. Maquarre with an artist of 
distinction. Indeed, two flautists of note- 
worthy abilities are already under con- 
sideration. Several of the men who left 
held rather temporary posts, since they 
“filled in” at the time of the weeding 
out of the orchestra’s aliens last fall. 
Plans for coralling new players of sound 
ability are now under way. 

The orchestra next season will give a 
total of eighty-five concerts. Fifty, twenty- 
five pairs, will compose the regular 
local season and the balance will be pro- 
duced out of town. For the first time in 
the organization’s history a New York 
series, consisting of five concerts, will 
be given. Ten performances, in five pairs, 
will be given in Pittsburgh, three in 
Cleveland two in Oberlin, and five re- 
spectively in Washington, Baltimore and 
Wilmington. The Michigan tour, which 
was undertaken this season, will be aban- 
doned. Philadelphians do not regret that 
venture, since it was while detained in 
Kalamazoo during the cold weather 
transportation tie-up that Mr. Stokowski 
passed the time by making his own in- 
strumental version of “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner,” which is far and away the 
most artistic and effective arrangement 
of the national anthem. me. Be Ge 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








That Official Version of “The Star- 


Spangled Banner” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


With reference to Mephisto’s recent 
article on the Damrosch-Sousa-Sonneck 
version of our national hymn, I enclose 
the title page of a book of music which 
every band, great and small, in the U. S. 
service and nearly all others use exclu- 
sively and have used fo1 nearly thirty 
years. On the reverse side yuu will see 
that it has always had official sanction. 
Mr. Sousa’s version of the “Star-Span- 
gled Banner” has it at first in plain 
form, then there follows the same with 
elaborate variations in the flute and clar- 
inets (& la Wagner in “Tannhauser’’). 
The plain first part is the version that 
all bands use. 

I have seen and played the Damrosch 
arrangement which Sonneck and Sousa 
were complaisant enough to let pass, but 
it is rejected by all who have tried it 
because it violates the rhythm that the 
musicians and the public are used to and 
attempts to “beautify the quiet middle 
section”; also many condemn the poorly 
chosen counterpoint, near the end, in 
the bass. Mr. Damrosch wanted to “put 
his finger in the pie” and get himself 
and Sousa and Sonneck appointed to do 
something he wanted to do. Sousa is 
too modest a gentleman to press his 
claims to the only authorized version and 
the one in universal use. He is also a 
wag and must have laughed in his sleeve 
at the sure failure that was in store 
for the Damrosch version. Of Mr. Son- 
neck I can only say that I have heard 
him roast Stransky. Take that for what 
it is worth. 

I have no reason tc love Sousa. Quite 
the reverse. I know, however, that he 
is idolized by 99 out 100 of the musicians 
and bandmasters in the military bands 
of the country. He is supreme in his 
own field. Since Gilmore died there has 
been no other in that class. 

AN ADMIRER OF MEPHISTO. 

Washington, D. C., May 6, 1918. 





Music Requirements of Some Colleges 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have read many curious and amus- 
ing things in college catalogs regarding 
their course in music. The latest one 
comes from a woman’s college (in west- 
ern Pennsylvania), saying: “The per- 
formance of a Schubert Concerto is one 
of the requirements for graduation.” 

I know of a Fantasia for Piano, Op. 
15, which was arranged to be played 
with orchestra by Liszt. But a Schu- 
bert Concerto? Never heard of any. 

What’s the matter with musical stand- 
ardization in Pennsylvania—is it asleep? 
I think the merits of such teachers ought 
to be looked into before they make public 
such a mistake. 

Yours truly, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., May 4, 1918. 





Offers Band Music for Cantonments 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In sorting the material in our music 
rooms I find perhaps fifty band selec- 
tions—old music, but good marches, nov- 
elties of various times, etc., and I under- 
stand there are a few of the smaller can- 
tonments in need of band music. If you 
could give us an address, we will be 
glad to send the package prepaid—and 
I am sure there are numbers that will 
prove useful. 

It may interest you to know that De- 


fiance, Ohio, is holding regular Commu- 
nity Sings under the auspices of the 
Federated Clubs—led by Glee Clubs 
from the High School and Defiance Col- 
lege—the baton alternating between 
Miss Davis of the college and myself. 
We had a most satisfactory “sing” last 
Saturday evening and will do it again 
this week. 

Sincerely, 

ELSA JENNINGS, 
Supervisor of Music, 
Defiance Public Schools. 
Defiance, Ohio, May 6, 1918. 





A Sailor’s Appreciation 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It is with extreme pleasure that I 
write from one of His Majesty’s war- 
ships to congratulate you on your fine 
endeavors in connection with your popu- 
lar and exceedingly high class paper. 

Having been connected with an Amer- 
ican grand opera in a minor part, I feel 
more than interested in your work. 

I’m sure Canada as well as my Amer- 
ica is deeply indebted to you. 

GORDON HARTRY. 
H. M. C. S. Niobe, 


An Atlantic Port, May 3, 1918. 





Will Registration of Music 


Teachers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

At the recent conference of the Indi- 
ana Music Teachers’ Association at An- 
derson, Ind., a unanimous vote was taken 
by this association to support Mr. Freund 
heartily in his splendid effort to make 
the registration of all prospective music 
teachers compulsory. 


Urge 


President McCutchan urged all of the 
teachers present to become members of 
the Musical Alliance at once. 

L. EvA ALDEN. 

Terre Haute, Ind., May 5, 1918. 





“Our Boys” Need Donations of Musical 
Instruments 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The article in your issue of May 4 
concerning the plea of men in the service 
for donations of musical instruments, 
was splendid and already we are seeing 
results. Sincerely thank you. 

MINNIE DWIGHT ROULAND 
(Mrs. Orlando). 
New York, May 11, 1918. 





From Friends in Buffalo 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed find renewal for our sub- 
scription to your paper. It gives us 
pleasure to tell you that it is such a 
valuable paper in its various subjects, 
intelligently handled. We find the ar- 
ticles very much worth while, as well 
as authoritative in these history-making 
days. Our very best wishes. Always 
your supporters, 

Mr. and Mrs. HENRY DUNMAN. 

Buffalo, N. Y., May 8, 1918. 


What Are You Going to Do About It? 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Mr. Freund’s article “What Are You 

Going to Do About It?” is just right. 

Once again he has hit the nail on the 


head. 
FRANCIS ROGERS. 
New York, May 6, 1918. 





Winifred Christie 
Scottish Pianist, 
to Stay in America 





Winifred Christie, the distinguished 
Scottish pianist, who has been so suc- 
cessful in her appearances in recital and 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
other orchestral organizations, is plan- 
ning to spend her second summer in 
America. She had hoped to be able to 


visit her home in England, but upon in- 
quiring about the possibility of obtain- 
ing a passport, she found that the British 
Government is not allowing any British 
women or children to cross the ocean at 
this time unless there is some very spe- 
cial and vital reason for doing so. Miss 
Christie has a brother who is a captain 
in the British army and a brother-in-law 
who is now a major in the Expeditionary 
Unit operating in Italy. 

Miss Christie expects to be one of the 
summer colony of musicians in Blue Hill, 
Me. 

Miss Christie has built up for herself 
an enviable following among the music- 
lovers of New York and other cities 
where she has appeared. In reviewing 
her recent appearance with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Brooklyn, the 
Brooklyn Eagle commented upon her ex- 
cellent attainment and then spoke of the 
unfortunate fact that the public in gen- 
eral has been slow to realize the talent 
of this young pianist. Her popularity, 
however, with the musical people is con- 
stantly widening and during the coming 
season she will doubtless be heard in 
many cities in which she has not previ- 
ously appeared. 





Vera Curtis, Soprano, Delights Club in 
Richmond, Va. 


RICHMOND, VA., April 26.—Before the 
Woman’s Club, Vera Curtis, soprano of 
the Metropolitan ere Company, was 
heard in an enjoyable recital on April 
22, assisted by Willis Alling at the piano. 
Miss Curtis offered a well balanced pro- 
gram, presenting first classic songs by 





ELINOR COMSTOCK SCHOOL of MUSIC 


ENDORSED BY PADEREWSKI 


Catalogues sent on reques 


t. 
ELINOR COMSTOCK (Pupil of Leschetieky) Director 
1 and 43 East 80th Street 


New York City 


Haydn and Purcell. A group of Nevin, 
D’Ozanne, Ferrari and Thomas in 
French followed, then the “Depuis le 
Jour” aria from “Louise.” Miss Curtis 
charmed again in Sibella’s “O bocca 
dolorosa,” the Schindler arrangement of 
the Tuscan folksong “La Colomba,” Rus- 
sian songs by Arensky and Bleichman 
and an American group by Kernochan, 
Kramer, Brown and di Nogero. The 
soprano was in excellent voice and gave 
of her best throughout the program, 
being received with hearty approval. 
Mr, Alling played the accompaniments 
artistically. 


LOWELL’S LIBERTY DAY ‘SING’ 








Thousands Join Parade and Celebration 
Marked by Patriotic Music 


LOWELL, MAss., May 5.—To observe 
Liberty Day a great community “sing” 
was held here last week. Over 15,000 
persons joined in the singing and 
watched the unfurling of the Loan Flag 
awarded to the town for its activity. 
Then the patriotic and national anthems 
were sung and the crowd joined in with 
enthusiasm. 

Preceding the “sing” was a parade, in 
which the police, the choruses, the boy 
scouts and various other organizations 
marched. Both the parade and singing 
were greeted with much applause by the 
throngs which gathered on the streets 
and in Old South Common, where the 
parade was held. 





Rose Villar Dedicates Marching Song 
to United States Soldiers 


Rose Villar, who wrote the words and 
music of the popular marching song, 
“Somewhere Over There,” and who is a 
member of the Musical Alliance of the 
United States, has arranged this song 
for band and orchestra for the American 
troops, to whom she has dedicated it. 
She is distributing it at every camp and 
training station in this country and at 
the “huts” abroad for the A. E. F. 





Vernon Dalhart Sings at War Benefit 


Vernon Dalhart, tenor, appeared on 
April 29 in a musicale for the benefit of 
the “A Kempis War Service” at the 
home of Mrs. Bernard J. Daly at Short 
Hills, N. J. Mr. Dalhart sang arias 
from “Maritana” and “Pagliacci” and 
scored in Penn’s “The Magic of Your 
Eyes.” 


-siastically received. 


GENERAL PERSHING CALLS — 
FOR SONG LEADER ABROA) 


W. Stanley Hawkins Chosen to Le:g 
American Troops Now Train- 
ing in France 





CAMP DIx, WRIGHTSTOWN, N. J., ) 
12.—W. Stanley Hawkins, director 
camp singing for the Army Y. M. C. \ 
since the early days of Camp Dix, | 
been chosen, in response to the urg 
appeal of General Pershing, to lead 
singing of American armies in Frar 
Announcement of his acceptance of 
post was made to-day and he will hu 
“over there” as soon as he can comp! 
arrangements. 

General Pershing is said to have fo) 
that singing is even more important 
the morale of the men at the front th 
in the rookie days in the training cam 
and the selection of Hawkins to h 
all singing activities of the Ameri 
expeditionary forces is the direct re: 
of the General’s request that he mi 
at once have the service of one of |}, 
most successful song leaders availai) 

The matter was referred to the W 
Work Council, which selected Hawki:; 
The  singer’s nineteen-year-old = sin 
Thomas H. Hawkins, enlisted at the o 
break of the war and is now a corpo 
in an American force of marines at |), 
front. 





VAN YORX’S SONS “ GASSED ” 





N. Y. Vocal Instructor Hears from Boys 
Who Are Now Recovering 


Theo Van Yorx, the New York vova! 
teacher and tenor, recently received a 
communication from his two sons, w/v 
are in active service with the Americ: 
Expeditionary Forces, describing thei: 
harrowing experiences in the front linc 
trenches. They were both “gasse:,” 
temporarily blinded, and were sent ti 
a hospital, where they are now recove: 
ing. 

Mr. Van Yorx has sung with various 
prominent oratorio societies in the 
United States and with many leading 
orchestras and well-known artists, suc! 
as Sembrich, Gadski, Homer, Schumann 
Heink, Albani, Juch, Kreisler, Bispham. 
Witherspoon, etc. As a church singe: 
he has held many important positions 
and enjoys a record of nearly twenty-five 
years as a successful teacher. 

At the request of many pupils Mr. 
Van Yorx has decided to continue his 
teaching during the summer months «i 
his New York studio. 





Jessie Fenner Hill’s Pupils Applauded 
at Wanamaker’s 


A concert given by artist pupils of 
Jessie Fenner Hill at the Wanamaker 
Auditorium on May 11, was largely at- 
tended and the- various numbers enthu- 
Freda Sadokerski, 
although handicapped by slight nervous- 
ness natural at a first appearance, sang 
charmingly, and Jeannette Thomas, so- 
prano, sang the “Caro Nome” with ex- 
cellent style. Julia Laurence, in he: 
group and duet with Julia. Silvers, 
pleased greatly. David Perlberg pos- 
sesses a good baritone voice, and Harold 
Bonnell showed much improvement over 
his last appearance. Philip Scharf, a re- 
markable young violinist, scored a genu- 
ine success. Mr. Bimboni played the 
Liszt “Rigoletto” Paraphrase finely. 





Helen L. Levy of Chicago to Travel for 
Daniel Mayer 


Helen L. Levy, who has for some time 
been the Western representative of 
Daniel Mayer, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, has recently been in New York, 
coincident with the opening of Mir. 
Mayer’s new offices. From New York 
she will go on the road as traveling rep- 
resentative for Mr. Mayer. Mrs. Le\) 
has achieved success as a local manage! 
in Chicago. 





Liberty Loan Committee Thanks Danie! 
Mayer 


Daniel Mayer, the concert manag.’ 
has received a letter from the Liber'y 
Loan Committee thanking him for t)« 
assistance he rendered in providin: 
prominent musical artists to stimulate 
terest in the Third Liberty Loan. 
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Patriotism is Keynote of Biennial 


Convention of Music Department, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 





Eizht Days’ Sessions in Hot Springs, Ark., Liberally Interspersed 
with Stirring Episodes—-Event Pronounced Most Successful in 
Clubs’ History—Hold Great Patriotic ‘Sing’? under Inspiriting 
Leadership of Camp Song Director Kenneth S. Clark—Latter 
Talks on “How to Make a Singing Army’’ — Suggests “Sing, 
Smile, Serve’? as Slogan — J. Lawrence Erb Among Noted 
Speakers—Maud Powell One of the Soloists 


OT SPRINGS, ARK., May 10.—It 
was felt by the Music Department 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, which held its biennial convention 
in this city from April 30 to May 8, that 
this meeting was the most successful in 
its history. Besides the excellent speak- 
ers and soloists who were on the pro- 
grams for the eight days’ sessions, the 
delegates themselves lent unusual enthu- 


siasm to the sessions. 

orgetting all formality and stirred by 
patriotism, the women, on the evening 
of May 2, held the greatest “sing” in all 
the history of Women’s Clubs, under the 
leadership of Kenneth S. Clark, formerly 
of the editorial staff of MUSICAL AMER- 
icA and now camp song leader at Camp 
Meade, Md. 

Mr. Clark, who was announced to 
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speak on “How,.to Make a Singing 
Army,” first told about the singing spirit 
of the troops. He explained why the 
Training Camp Commission had sent out 
some fifty song leaders to the army and 
navy camps, in order to keep up the 
vitality of the men, through singing. 
The music, too, he said, helped the men 
to be constantly cheerful, keeping up the 
morale of the army, and preserving the 
physical and mental fitness of the men, 
necessary to win the war. He also urged 
that the folks at home sing whenever 
they got together; he advocated the sing- 
ing of the songs the soldiers liked, so 
that the people could stir on the men to 
victory. A fitting slogan for the nation, 
he suggested, would be “Sing, Smile, 
Serve.” 

After rousing his audience to a 
state of enthusiasm, Mr. Clark deter- 
mined t6 show them wnat he meant by 
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singing to cheer the boys. Shouting to 
his audience: “Forget that you have blue 
blood in your veins, and let the red blood 
circulate,” Mr. Clark struck up the tune 
of “Good-bye Ma, Good-bye Pa.” Making 
use of the words, distributed by Mr. 
Clark, and coming from the camp, the 
entire audience enthusiastically joined in 
the singing. “If our sons like these 
songs we’re going to like them, too,” 
said the women, and with that they 
joined still more vigorously in “The Old 
Gray Mare Came a-Tearing Through 
the Wilderness.” 

In a similar spirit was the rest of the 
program of the Music Department of the 
Kederation carried out. On May 2 Mrs. 
William D. Steel, chairman of the Music 
Department, gave her report of the work 
done by this department since the last 
biennial meeting, and included a compre- 
hensive and detailed account of the 
musical accomplishments. She was fol- 
lowed by J. Lawrence Erb, Dean of the 
Music Department of the University of 
Illinois. Mr. Erb gave an acute analysis 
of conditions at present. One of his 
highly interesting examples of the im- 
portance of musical work concerned the 
work at the aviation camps. 

Mr. Erb said that on a visit to one of 
the aviation fields and to the schools of 
telegraphy, he had been told by the in- 
structor that those pupils who had had 
musical experience were far more respon- 
sive to the work, as they already had 
been trained to listen. Mr. Erb said that 
this seemed to indicate that some musical 
training would probably be required for 
the army. When Mr. Erb rose to speak 
the Illinois delegation sang the Illinois 
State song. 


Mrs. MacDowell Gives Address 


Mrs. Frances E. Clark of the Victor 
Company told about the various ways in 
which music could be used to help in the 
teaching of other educational branches, 
and pointed out the pedagogical value of 
music. Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor of St. 
Louis, Mo., was scheduled to talk on 
“The Child World in Music, but owing 
to a recent injury could not appear. 
Mrs. Edward A. MacDowell gave a talk 
on the ideal of Peterboro. She also an- 
nounced that she had received permission 
from the government to have the Mac- 
Dowell colony used as a retreat for con- 
valescent soldiers, so that after leaving 
the army hospitals they could have a 
place in which to rest. Mrs. MacDowell, 
upon request, played several of the Mac- 
Dowell works, including the “Witches 
Dance.” 

Mrs. David Allen Campbell, editor of 
the Musical Monitor, was announced to 
give a talk, but as she was not able to 
appear, her paper was read by Mrs. 
Helen Howarth Lemmell, the composer 
and singer. Mme. Katherine Evans Von 
Klenner spoke of the propaganda work 
of the National Opera Club of America, 
of which she is_ president. Edna 
Thomas, contralto, sang delightfully 
some of the MacDowell songs, including 
“Thy Beaming Eyes” and the arrange- 
ment of “To a Wild Rose.” 


Mr. Clark on Patriotic Songs 


In the afternoon session of May 3, Mr. 
Clark also gave a short talk on the ava- 
lanche of patriotic songs which are be- 
ing hurled at the song leaders. He urged 
those present to advise their friends not 
to write any more, as these songs were 
as a whole too heroic in tone to become 
popular with the boys. He also read a 
“horrible example” of the type of songs 
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Exceeded Greatest Expectations 
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Her interpretations of two Rachmaninoff songs in Russian 
were decidedly effective and interesting. —Detroit Free Press. 
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he received. Mr. Erb also gave another 
talk in which he mentioned incidentally 
the educational influence of the player- 
pianos and talking-machines. 

Others, including soloists, on the pro- 
grams for the sessions were Alfred 
Bergen, baritone; Charlotte Bergh, so- 
prano; Mrs. Albert J. Ochsner, president 
of the National Federation of Woman’s 
Music Clubs; Mrs. H. H. Foster, vice- 
chairman of the music committee; Mrs. 
Lida Wade Harell, Helen Louise John- 
son, Mrs. William Pedrick, chairman of 
the biennial program; Mrs. Lucile Har- 
ington Dole, Louise Lancaster, soprano; 
Mrs. Pratt Bacon, pianist; Mrs. J. D. 
Wilkinson, Sarah Yancey Kline, Maud 
Powell, the famous violinist; Mrs. Philip 
N. Moore, who led a memorial service for 
Mrs. May Alden Ward, and Mrs. G. H. 
Mathis, pianist. 

After the evening sessions the women 
delegates met at the Hotel Eastman, the 
Federation headquarters, and held im 
promptu “sings,” led by Mr. Clark, in 
the main ballroom. C.S. K. 


Metropolitan Again Engages Margaret 
Matzenauer 


Contracts have just been signed by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company for the 
artistic services of Margaret Matzenauer, 
the contralto, beginning Jan. 1, 1919, 
and continuing until the end of the sea- 
son, it is announced. October, Novem- 
ber and December will be devoted to con- 
cert and recital engagements, which the 
managers of the contralto, Messrs. Haen- 
sel & Jones, report as now booking very 
rapidly. In addition to her recitals, Mme. 
Matzenauer will appear as soloist with 
many of the leading orchestras, including 
the Philadelphia and Cincinnati Sym- 
phonies. Foilowing her successful ap- 
pearances at the Cincinnati and Ann 
Arbor festivals, with a recital for the 
soldiers at Camp Custer, Battle Creek, 
Mich., Mme. Matzenauer will continue 
her patriotic activities by singing for the 
men at camps. 





Institute of Music to Be Made Part of 
University of Rochester 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 11.—It is a 
practical certainty that through the gen- 
erosity of a prominent Rochesterian the 
Institute of Music will become an in- 
tegral part of the University of Roches- 
ter, with ample funds for extended mu- 
sical courses. It is also reported on good 
authority that a violinist of national re- 
pute is to be added to the faculty, to 
take the place of William Morse Rummel, 
who, to the great regret of his many 
friends and admirers here, has had to 
move to Denver for his health. 

M. E. W. 





Paris Conservatoire May Train Actors 
for Motion Pictures 


Paris, April 22.—The Paris Conserva- 
toire is contemplating the possibility of 
having a class to train moving picture 
actors. Should this class be established 
M. Antoine will probably be chosen as 
the instructor. 
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Community Singing Featured by Pedago gues 
at their Annual! Convention in [Illinois 





Teachers Hear Noted Artists During Four-Day Session at Bloomington—Minneapolis 
Symphony, Aided by Solists, Gives Concluding Concert for Delegates—Galli-Gurci Again 
Draws Throng to Chicago Auditorium—Elizabeth Gutman and Her Unique Folk Song 
Program Prove Fascinating 














Bureau of Musical America, 
Chicago, IIll., 
May 11, 1918. 


LOOMINGTON has been the central 

point for most of the music teachers 
of Illinois this week. The Illinois Music 
Teachers’ Association went into the con- 
vention of its thirtieth year there on 
Tuesday, remaining in session until Fri- 
day night. The officers of the I. M. T. A. 
for the coming year will be: 


President, Harry Detweiler, Aurora; vice- 
president, Charles Sindlinger, Bloomington 
and Chicago; secretary and treasurer, H. C. 
Merry, Lincoln; program committee, Herbert 
Miller, Chicagd, Genevieve Clark Wilson, 
Jacksonville; auditing committee, Mrs. W. C. 
Paisley, Ottawa; Ruby Roberts Mamer, Cam- 
pus; S. R. Burkholder, Danville. New mem- 
bers of the examining committee are: Piano, 
Franklin L. Stead, three years; organ, John 
Doane; voice, W. B. Olds, three years; violin, 
Adolf Weidig, three years; E. R. Lederman, 
one year; public school music, Mabel Glenn, 
three years. The full make-up of the com- 
mittee is now: Piano, Edgar Nelson, Maurice 
Rosenfeld, Franklin L. Stead; organ, Victor 
Bargquist, John W. Thompson, John Doane; 
voice, Herbert Miller, T. N. MacBurney, W. B. 
Olds; violin, Max L. Swarthout, Adolf Wei- 
dig, E. K. Lederman; public school music, 
F. N. Westhoff, Laura A. Miller, Mabel Glenn. 
The chairman of the bulletin committee is L. 
J. Erb, and the executive committee consists 
of Harry R. Detweiler, Franklin L. Stead and 
H. C. Merry. 


The convention opened with an address 
of welcome by Rev. DeWitt Jones, fol- 
lowed by a response from President 
Stead. The rise of the curtain disclosed 
a chorus of 600 children on the stage, 
who in a stirring manner sang “Amer- 
ica” under the direction of Mabelle 
Glenn, supervisor of public school music. 
Other groups of folk and art songs, with 
and without accompaniment, were sung, 
the assisting artists being Louise Bur- 
ton, Chicago, soprano; Lyell Barber, 
Bloomington, pianist, and Edgar Nelson, 
Chicago, accompanist. The session was 
closed by Lemuel Kilby of Chicago, who 
spoke on “Choosing Teaching Material.” 

The evening session was begun by ten 
minutes of community singing under the 
direction of Mr. Westhoff, which, Presi- 
dent Stead announced, would be a fea- 
ture of as many meetings as possible. 
The concert program was given by Ruth 
Breytspraak, Chicago, violinist; Melita 
Krieg, Aurora, pianist, and Mr. Kilby, 
who sang to the accompaniment of Louis 
Victor Saar. 

The Wednesday activities began with 
teachers’ examinations. There was a 
short business meeting at 10.30, after 
which the delegates were given an auto 
trip around the city, ending at the Alton 
shops, where a community sing was held 
at noon. The early part of the afternoon 
was given over to addresses. Daniel Bo- 
nus, Decatur, violinist, spoke on “Musical 
Psycho-Pedagogy,” Louis Victor Saar 
lectured on “The Workshop of the Com- 
poser,” and John Alden Carpenter, Chi- 
cago, gave an interesting account of “The 
Story of the Singing Soldiers.” Later in 
the afternoon Mina Hager, Chicago, con- 
tralto, sang two groups of the Carpenter 
songs, with Mr. Carpenter at the piano. 
Edgar Brazelton, Chicago, concluded the 
session with a lecture on “Teaching Ma- 
terial for the Intermediate Grades.” 

The evening concert was devoted to the 
playing of the trios in B Flat, Schubert, 
and D Minor, Arensky, by Amy Emerson 
Neill, violinist; Richard Wagner, ’cellist, 
and Edgar Nelson, pianist, and to a song 
group sung by Mrs. Edna Swanson ver 
Haar, contralto. 

On Thursday morning, papers were 
read on “The Past, Present and Future 
of I. M. T. A.,” by John Winter Thomp- 
son, Galesburg; “A New Angle for the 
Supervisor of Music,” by O. E. Robinson, 
Chicago; “One Hundred Years of Music 
in Illinois,” by W. D. Armstrong, Alton; 
“The Triumphal Entry of Music,” by 
Mrs. E. F. Burkholder, chairman depart- 
ment of music, Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. A short musical pro- 
gram was given by Ruby Evans, Peoria, 
soprano; Clarence Eidam, Chicago, pian- 
ist;, and Edgar Nelson, accompanist. 
Hugh Magill, director of the Illinois Cen- 
tennial celebration, also spoke. 


Discuss Community Music 


This address was followed by a round- 
table conference on community music, 


with J. Lawrence Erb, Urbana, presid- 
ing. Speeches were made on “How and 
Where to Start Community Sings,” by 
James Melluish, Bloomington; “The Place 
of Music in the Life of the Daily Paper,” 
by Lena M. McCauley of the Chicago 
Evening Post; “Music in the Home,” by 
Mrs. Anne Faulkner Oberndorfer, Chi- 
cago; “The Place of the Professional 
Musician in the Civic Movement,” by 
Herbert Hyde, Chicago, and “Getting Re- 
sults,” by Mrs. W. A. Hinckle, Peoria. 

On Thursday evening a concert was 
given by Mrs. Monica Stults, soprano; 
Hazel Huntley, contralto; John B. Miller, 
tenor; Rollin M. Pease, baritone; John 
Doane, organist and director, and Amy 
Emerson Neill, violinist. 

There were other papers on Friday 
morning. J. Lawrence Erb of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, opened the meeting 
with “A Message from the Music Teach- 
ers’ National Association,” followed by 
Rossetter G. Cole, Chicago, who spoke on 
“Practical Aspects of Harmony Study, 
with Illustrations.” W. J. Baltzell, the 
editor of The Musician, Boston, had a 
paper on “School Credit for Practical 
Music Study Outside the School.” Fol- 
lowing this session there was a letter 
from the Piano and Organ Association 
of Chicago, followed by the awarding of 
certificates to the successful 1918 candi- 
dates for I. M. T. A. music credentials. 


Oberhoffer Gives Concert 


The climax of the convention occurred 
on Friday afternoon and evening, when 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
gave two concerts under the direction of 
Emil Oberhoffer. There was splendid 
playing of works by Beethoven, Mac- 
Dowell, Granados, Dvorak, Tschaikow- 
sky, Lalo and Berlioz. 

The soloists for the afternoon concert 
were Christine Schutz, contralto, who 
sang “Amour, viens aider,” from Saint- 
Saéns’s “Samson and Delilah,” and Ru- 
dolf Kafka, who played the Bruch G Mi- 
nor Concerto. Idelle Patterson, soprano, 
and Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, pianist, 
appeared in the evening. Miss Pat- 
terson sang “Ah, fors e lui,” from Verdi’s 
“Traviata,” and Mrs. Sturkow-Ryder 
played the Arensky concerto, Op. 2. 
Both concerts were exceptionally fine. 


Galli-Curci in Concert 


Amelita Galli-Curci, fully returned to 
health and in the best of voice and spir- 
its, returned to the Auditorium May 5 
to give a recital, on her way out to the 
Pacific Coast. As on similar occasions 
in the past, the house, stage and orches- 
tra pit were crowded with patrons, and 
Mme. Galli-Curci sang a program which 
fairly gripped the audience for its sheer 
beauty. 

Her program was the same in charac- 
ter, though differing in its component 
parts, as the one she had sung on the 
same stage five weeks before. It was 
partly lyric singing, of which style she 
is a lovely exponent, and partly of the 
fame bringing pyrotechnics of colora- 
tura. In this latter department she was 
assisted by Manuel Berenguer, flautist, 
who also played a group of solos with 
Homer Samuels at the piano. Mme. 
Galli-Curci has conceived a great admi- 
ration for English songs of the eight- 
eenth century as a recital feature, and 
her performance of “Mary of Allendale” 
justified her faith. Other memorable 
songs were Delibes’s “Bolero” and a 
group of the Weckerlin “Bergerettes,” to 
say nothing of the “Laughing Song” 
from Auber’s “Manon Lescaut.” Whether 
lyric or coloratura, wistful or sprightly, 
Mme. Galli-Curci sang them all with the 
most exquisite, velvety quality of voice, 
unfailing instinct for their meaning and, 
above all, with the winsome personality 
which is hers. 

The Commonwealth Edison Choral So- 
ciety closed its fifth season with a con- 
cert at Central Music Hall on the evening 
of May 8. Under the direction of Her- 
bert E. Hyde, the organization sang a 
series of songs, mostly of the lighter or- 
der, accurately, with good spirit and good 
rhythm. The program varied from a 
group of Negro melodies, either genuine 
or imitated, to a group of national and 
patriotic music by Gretchaninoff, No- 
vello, Carpenter and Sullivan. Orpha 
Kendall Holstman was the soloist, mak- 


ing an excellent impression with a set of 
Mr. Hyde’s songs, as well as many others 
by English and American composers. 

Arthur Dunham is now appearing as 
the conductor of the orchestra during the 
summer motion picture season of Orches- 
tra Hall. He has made the playing of in- 
cidental music to films something of a 
fine art. His orchestra is not of large 
size as symphony orchestras go, but it is 
of good quality and Mr. Dunham is a 
sagacious conductor. Some of the music 
includes set pieces like the overture to 
“Oberon” and _ Berlioz’s “Danse des 
Sylphes”; the rest is not itemized by 
name, but is selected for its fitness. Here 
the works of the modern Russians have 
been largely drawn upon. For the cur- 
rent attraction the music is at one time 
from the orchestra, at another from the 
organ as played by Mildred Fitzpatrick, 
and finally by a large chorus trained and 
directed by Elsa Harthan-Arendt. 

Ethel Geistweit Benedict, dramatic so- 
prano, has had a concert season which 
carried her as far West as North and 


South Dakota. She opened her sea: ,, 
with an.appearance before the Illin 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, \ 
one of the soloists with the Apollo M» j. 
cal Club of Chicago and gave a Chic: +> 
recital at the Ziegfeld Theater. 


Miss Gutman Charms 


One of the most interesting folk-s: ip 
recitals of the season was given by Eli a- 
beth Gutman, soprano, at Mandel H:\j, 
University of Chicago, May 9. It was p- 
teresting not only because of its excell]: nt 
manner of delivery, but because of ‘he 
material, Jewish folk-songs. In this (e- 
partment Miss Gutman would seem to 
have the field very much to hersi(f, 
Nothing like it has been heard here y ct. 
The recital was given under the auspices 
of the Intercollegiate Menorah Assoc ja- 
tion, and Miss Gutman is appearing |e- 
fore the universities not only of Chicago 
but of Cincinnati, Iowa, Michigan, Ohio 
State and Wisconsin. The Yiddish folk- 
songs made interesting hearing. Most of 
them are much more elaborate in char. 
acter than the folk-songs of other ia. 
tions. In fact, there were several that 
could have passed without question fo: 
art-songs. At the same time they retain 
their naive, direct appeal which is the 
distinguishing mark of the folk-song. |i 
would seem as though Miss Gutmar, 
ought to develop a wide reputation with 
her specialty, not only because it is mu. 
sic well worth the hearing, but because 
she sings it in a highly persuasive and 
interesting manner. 

The semi-final recital in the Young 
American Artists’ Series was given at 
the Fine Arts Recital Hall May 9 by 
Blanche Snider, soprano, and Mary Mac- 
Millan, pianist. EDWARD C. MOoRrE. 





SITTIG TRIO APPEAR IN 
AN ADMIRABLE PROGRAM 


Chamber Ensemble Has Aid of Mme. 
Niessen-Stone in Its Second 
Concert 


The Sittig Trio gave its second concert 
of the season at the Hotel Plaza, New 
York, on Wednesday afternoon, May 8, 
assisted by Mme. Niessen-Stone, con- 
tralto, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, before a large audience. 

The trio’s offerings were the Mozart 





-B Flat Major and Mortimer Wilson’s 


Suite, “From My Youth.” The Mozart 
trio was given with a nice appreciation 
of its classic lines. Mr. Wilson’s delight- 
ful pieces, heard for the first time in 
trio form in New York on this occasion, 
charmed the audience. The pieces are 
“Around the May-Pole,” “Tiny Spin- 
ners,” “Love-Song of an Alpine Doll” 
and “Waltz of the Negro Dolls.” Edgar 
Hans Sittig, the ’cellist of the trio, was 
heard in Benedetto Marcello’s F Major 
Sonata. He is a young artist of great 
promise. His playing is strongly musi- 
cal, his tone being full and pure and his 
technique very capable. Margaret Sittig, 
the violinist, gave an excellent perform- 
ance of the Introduction and Adagio 
Religioso from Vieuxtemps’s D Minor 
Concerto, and was heartily applauded, 
as was her brother after his sonata. 
Both were obliged to add encores. Fred- 
erick Sittig’s playing of the piano parts 
in the trios and the accompaniments 
was admirable. . 
Mme. Niessen-Stone sang Rachman- 
inoff’s “Soldier’s Wife,’ Messager’s 
“Fortunio” and Chausson’s “Papillons” 
with splendid interpretative qualities. 
Her singing was applauded to the echo 
and extras were demanded. Later in 
the program she sang American songs 
by Hill, Foster and Ware. A. W. K. 





ARTISTS AID HOSPITAL 





May Peterson, Rothier and Others Take 
Part in Patriotic Rally 


Under the auspices of the New York 
College and Hospital for Women, Dr. 
Cornelia Brandt, dean, a highly success- 
ful benefit performance was given for 
the Women’s Homeopathic Hospital 
Unit at the Strand Theater, New York, 
on May 9, under the direction of Ted 
Barron. An autographed photograph of 
President Wilson, which the President 
had sent Mr. Barron, sold for $1,000, 
and the stirring speech made by Ser- 
geant Arthur Guy Empey added a large 
sum, 

While a hundred “Blue Devils” of 
France and detachments of British and 
American officers, American soldiers, 
seamen and marines stood at attention, 
May Peterson, soprano of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company, led the audience in 
singing “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
and Leon Rothier, basso, also of the Met- 
ropolitan, sang the ‘“Marseillaise.” 


Others who appeared were Sara Guro- 
witsch, ’cellist; Winifred Chrystie, pian- 
ist, and Constance Balfour, prima donna, 
of Covent Garden, London. The patrons 
and patronesses included Governor and 
Mrs. Whitman, Mrs. Charles Evans 
Hughes, Mrs. Simon Baruch and Mrs. 
O. H. P. Belmont. 





RAVINIA PARK OPERA FORCES 





Papi and Hageman to Conduct—An- 
nounce Personnel of Principals 


CuHIcAGo, May 6.—Claudia Muzio and 
Mabel Garrison will head the soprano 
section of the company giving the sum- 
mer opera season at Ravinia Park this 
year. The series will open June 29 with 
“Tosca,” Mme. Muzio singing the title 
role and Léon Rothier appearing as 
Scarpia. Gennaro Papi will conduct this 
and all the other Italian operas, and 
Richard Hageman will take the baton 
during the French performances. 

Some of the other members of the com- 
pany will be Sophie Braslau, Bianca 
Saroya, Morgan Kingston, Orville Har- 
rold, Millo Picco, Graham Marr, Louis 
d’Angelo and Francesco Daddi. Two of 
the operas scheduled, “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re” and “Lakmé,” will be new in the 
répertoire of the park. The rest of the 
season will be made up of “Rigoletto,” 


“The Barber of Seville,” “Carmen,’ 
“Pagliacci,” “Bohéme,” “Traviata, 
“Manon,” “Butterfly,” “Cavalleria 


“Secret of Suzanne,” “Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,” “Faust,” “Thais” and “Tales of 
Hoffmann.” E. C. M. 





Klibansky Joins Faculty of American 
Institute of Applied Music 


Sergei Klibansky, the vocal teacher, 
has become associated with the American 
Institute of Applied Music, following the 
departure of McCall Lanham for war 
service in France. Mr. Klibansky, since 
his arrival in the country in 1910, has 
been interested in the Institute, although 
he has had no official connection with it. 
Mr. Klibansky has been teaching pr! 
vately, having introduced to the public 
Betsy Lane Shepherd, Lotta Madden, an‘ 
others. Mr. Klibansky will conduct the 
vocal department of the summer course 4% 
the Institue beginning June 18. Already 
many of the summer students have a! 
rived for the course. 





Leginska Wins Lima (O.) Audience 


Lima, O., May 10.—Mme. Ethel Leg"- 
ska appeared at Bluffton College on May 
8 as the concluding feature of the mus'i¢- 
lecture course, and although still suffer- 
ing from the indisposition that had nec:> 
sitated a postponement from the wee 
before, gave a big audience unalloye! 
delight. Chopin predominated on le! 
program. Mrs. H. B. Adams of the 
faculty gave a splendid explanatory talk 
on the program in Music Hall on May °”. 
The Bluffton College Choral Society * 
spring concert was given May 1. Estelle 
Lugibill, soprano, assisted. Mr. Leh- 
mann conducted. H. E. H. 
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| READERS SHOW PREFERENCE FOR 


SPIERING, HADLEY, RACHMANINOFF 


j If Selection of Conductorship of Boston Symphony Orchestra Were 
Left to Them — Strong Sentiment in Favor of an American 


sunced that the Boston Symphony 
} Orchestra had been deprived of its con- 
r, Dr. Karl Muck, because the De- 
ent of Justice considered him a 
rous enemy alien, MUSICAL AMER- 
| ica invited its readers to submit their 
choice for a new conductor. Some of 
the answers are printed herewith: 


| eae weeks ago, when it was an- 


F duc 
} par 


B dang 


As successor to Dr. Muck I think it is 
time some real American should fill the 
ace. 
ae Hadley has had experience, has 
/ grown up im the orchestra, is a thorough 
} musician and an American. ; 
H. Brooks Day. 





| should like to suggest Monsieur Mon- 
teux as conductor for the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra next year. 
ERYINE PRUYN. 
Stoughton Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 





Pierre Monteux as conductor of Sym- 
phony Orchestra for next season. 
J. SESLALEY. 
90 St. James Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





My choice for the conductorship of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra would be 
| Leopold Stokowski. 
SAMUEL RICHARDS GAINES. 
26 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio. 





For conductor of the Boston Symphony 
concerts in the future, Pierre Monteux. 
LUSANNALE MACAULAY. 
109 West Sixty-eighth Street, 
New York. 





Henry K. Hadley. 
T. CARL WHITMER, 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute. 
4259 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





As successor to Dr. Muck I suggest 
Theodore Spiering. 
K. B. CAVALLI. 





I desire to suggest the name of Theo- 
dore Spiering as successor to the lately 
retired conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony. 

ROBERT MAITLAND. 

174 Madison Avenue, New York. 





Why not choose an American for Dr. 
Muck’s suecessor—a man _ who _ has 
shown what he could do in filling 
Mahler’s place? I mean Theodore Spier- 
ing. 

A. M. SCHLADITZ. 

52 West Eighty-seventh Street, 

New York. 





Having seen your article in to-day’s 
issue of MusicAL AMERICA, I hasten to 
say that Theodore Spiering would be my 
choice of the conductors mentioned as a 
possible suecessor to Dr. Muck as con- 


ductor of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra. 
ALICE PEROUX-WILLIAMS. 
Hotel Wellington, New York. 
Stokowski has for years been our 
favorite conductor. His magic use of the 
baton, the complete understanding and 
unity between his men and himself have 
placed him in many respects above Dr. 
Muck or Frederick Stock. The whole 
orchestra seems inspired under his direc- 
tion and he causes his audiences to feel 
this inspiration. At the head of the 
Boston Symphony Leopold Stokowski 
would attain magnificent results. 
JULIA ETTA BROUGHTON, 
REBA BROUGHTON MALTBY. 
Little Falls, N. Y., 
For the directorship of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra—Arturo Toscanini. 
Mrs. D. CG. Amos. 
29 Jackson Street, Yonkers, N. Y. 





_ Choice for conductor—Theodore Spier- 
ing. 
B. J. BURLINGAME. 
884 Central Avenue, Pawtucket, R. I. 





Referring to your article as to an 
American-born conductor for the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, why not Theodore 
Spiering? 

A Boston Music-LovEr. 


Muck’s_ successor—Henry 





For Dr. 
Hadley. 

LAURA W. WEBSTER. 

227 Ranson Road, Brookline, Mass. 





Americans to the front! Hurrah! A 
splendid proposition of yours! How 
about Teddy Spiering, whom we all know 
to be an _ experienced, world-known 
leader? 

He’ll be the right man in Dr. Muck’s 
place. 


New York City. 


I would suggest Theodore Spiering as 
successor to Muck, as I know him to be 


a fine musician. 
E. F. Worten. 
New York City. 


Dr. HAEKER. 





In response to your request for sug- 
gestion of a suitable American conductor 
for the Boston Symphony Orchestra I 
would recommend Theodore Spiering as 
eminently capable of filling that role. 

MAHL VANDERBILT TEHRER. 
I suggest Theodore Spiering as leader 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
NATALIE NISDORFF. 
320 West Eighty-third Street, 
New York. 

I favor the selection of Leopold Sto- 

kowski as Dr. Muck’s successor. 
MILTON DIAMOND. 
41 Park Row, New York. 





I would suggest Theodore Spiering as 
successor to Muck. I have heard him 
often here and abroad and consider him 
a thorough musician. 

_ L. PUTZEL. 


My first choice for director of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra is Henry K. 
Hadley; my second, Leopold Stokowski, 
and my third, Walter Henry Rothwell. 

Thank you for giving the public an 
opportunity to voice its sentiments. 

ELSIE MOORE. 

7 Rhode.Island Avenue, N. E., 

Washington, D. C. 








Henry Hadley—it seems to me only 
fair to try an American conductor for 
an organization such as the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Doris ADELAIDE MELCHERT. 

91 Trowbridge Street, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

May I cast my vote for Theodore 
Spiering as a worthy successor to Karl 
Muck? I have heard most of the great 
conductors of Europe and America and 
I consider Spiering among the front 
rank, 





WALTER SPRY. 
Chicago, II1. 


I heartily indorse your proposition to 
have an American conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. My choice 
for the position is that 100 per cent 
musician, Theodore Spiering. 

HANS T. SEIFERT. 

54 West Thirty-seventh Street, 

New York. 





Dr. Muck’s successor—my choice, Leo- 
pold Stokowski. 
ELLIOTT S. ALLISON. 
Dublin, N. H. 
I would select Theodore Spiering, an 
American born conductor. 
WALTER S. FISCHER. 
Carl Fischer Music House, 
Cooper Square, New York. 


Allow me to suggest the name of our 








much beloved Henry Hadley as Dr. 
Muck’s successor. Surely he is an 


American and stands for America. If 

a foreigner is to be chosen, above an 

American leader, why call it the Boston 

Symphony Orchestra (?), Boston being 
the Hub of Culture, and intellect. 

Yours truly, 
MAURICE H. 
1645 North Bentalou Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


BATES. 





I would suggest for the honored posi- 
tion of conductor of the world’s greatest 
orchestra, the Boston Symphony, Sir 
Henry J. Wood, whose concerts in Lon- 
don I attended on numerous occasions 
and who, in my humble opinion, is near- 
est in all respects to our beloved and 
lamented Theodore Thomas. 

RUDOLPH ARONSON. 

233 West 107th Street, New York. 





I would suggest Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
to fill the vacancy in the Boston Sym- 
phony—of Dr. Muck. I think Stokow- 
ski is a strong candidate, but perhaps 
Philadelphia needs him. 

Mrs. J. C. BARBER. 

Cedarville, Ohio. 
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CONTRALTO 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


general satisfaction. 


sion.—New York Tribune. 


ington Post. 


consistent style. 





“ TRIBUTES FROM THE PRESS 


Lila Robeson does much with the one brief episode granted her. 
(Lodoletta.)--New York Evening Mail. 


Miss Robeson took Miss Braslau's place as Amalfa, and gave 


(Coq d'Or.)—New York Evening Tribune. 


Miss Robeson sang Amneris for the first time in New York, and 
sung it unusually well, with rich, round tones and admirable expres-~ 


The most impressive work done by any member of the Company 
was Lila Robeson's in the role of Ortrud. 1 
range, clarity of tone and ample power, and her most intense scenes 
were both sung and acted with discrim nation and force.-—- Wash- 


Lila Robeson rendered an oratorio excerpt with fine voice and 
Her rich contralto tones are particularly suited to 
the adequate rendition of sacred music. Cleveland Press. 





Her voice is of wide 











My choice for Dr. Muck’s successor of 
the Boston Symphony is Sergei Rach- 
maninoff. 

FLORENCE J. PERKINS. 

205 West Fifty-seventh Street, 

New York. 





The following vote for Rachmaninoff: 

Beatrice Irwin, 149 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York City; Mrs. Henry S. 
Lake, 68 East Eighty-sixth Street, New 
York City; Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Cortis, 
Park Avenue, New York City; Prince 
and Princess Pierre Troubetskoy, 15 West 
Sixty-seventh Street, New York City; 
Mrs. Joseph Duveen, Plaza Hotel, New 
York City; Mr. and Mrs. Sacha 
Votitchenko, Hotel des Artistes, West 
Sixty-seventh Street, New York City; 
Mrs. John H. Reeves, 2400 Church 
Street, Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. George 
W. Hale, Shadow Hills, Belle Meade 
Park, Nashville, Tenn.; Andres de 
Segurola, 235 West Seventy-first Street, 
New York City. 





BURLEIGH SINGS OWN WORKS 





Assists at Concert of Providence Club— 
Large Audiences at War Recitals 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 9.—One of the 
interesting concerts of the past fort- 
night was that given by the University 
Glee Club in Memorial Hall, when the 
club was assisted by Harry T. Burleigh, 
the noted negro composer. Mr. Burleigh 
sang some of his own songs and gave 
them in inimitable fashion, prefacing 
each with a brief explanation of their 
origin. The composer complimented 
Berrick Schloss, the club director, on 
the splendid effects he obtained with the 
chorus in its singing of “Deep River.” 
The club, as usual, gave a fine perform- 
ance and the big audience was warmly 
appreciative. 

Concerts for various war purposes 
have attracted large audiences. One of 
these was given by the Cheerful Letter 
Committee of the First Congregational 
Alliance at the home of Mrs. George St. 
J. Sheffield for the benefit of the French 
Orphan fund. The artists were Avis 
Bliven-Charbonnel, pianist; Berrick 
Schloss, tenor, and John Gray, ’cellist. 
Artistically and financially the concert 
was a success. The Swedish chorus, 
“Verdandi,” drew a large audience at a 
concert in aid of the John Ericsson 
Auxiliary, Providence Chapter American 
Red Cross, on May 8. 

A chorus of one hundred _ voices, 
under the direction of John F. Mullen, 
was the feature of a K. of C. concert in 
Iay’s Theater last Sunday evening. 
Drawn from the Catholic choirs of Prov- 
idence and Pawtucket, the chorus sang 
well in sacred works. Julia Murray and 
Kathleen O’Brien were the soloists. 

Lurleen May Sterry sang in recital 
at the Hyde School of Music, May 9. 
Gala Huling Swann, violinist; Arthur 
Hyde, tenor, and Ruth E. Nichols and 
Gertrude Joseffy, accompanists, assisted. 
Miss Sterry, a pupil of Arthur Hyde, 
is a lyric soprano. 

Gertrude Joseffy and Aaron Rich- 
mond, two Felix Fox pupils, gave a joint 
recital recently in the Andrews Assem- 
bly Rooms. 

Mrs. Evelyn Cook Slocum, contralto, 
and Ella Beatrice Ball, violinist, took 
part in a successful concert under the 
auspices of the Good Cheer a a 





BROOKLYN ARTIST IN DEBUT 





Mathilde Charrot Aided by Miss Gunn 
and Mme. Quintero 


Another Brooklyn singer to make her 
début is Mathilde Charrot, who was 
heard in a fine program on Wednesday 
evening, May 8, at the Academy of 
Music. Assisting her was the Brooklyn 
violinist, Kathryne Platt Gunn, and 
Mme. Emilia Quintero, pianist. Miss 
Charrot displayed a pleasing soprano 
voice of pliant texture. The opening 
number, Verdi’s “Ritorna Vincitor” from 
“Aida,” was well done, as were Mas- 
senet’s “Ouvre tes Yeux bleus” and 
Tosti’s “Ninon.” ‘Another group was 
“Ah fore é@ lui” from “Traviata,” Ron- 
ald’s exquisite “Down in the Forest” and 
his “Love, I Have Won You” and 
Speaks’s “Morning.” As encores, Miss 
Charrot gave “When the Boys Come 
Home” and “The Last Rose of Summer.” 
Her final number was the Gounod “Ave 
Maria,” with violin obbligato, sung ex- 
pressively. 

Miss Gunn gave “Variations,” by Tar- 
tini-Kreisler; the Dvorak-Kreisler “In- 
dian Lament” and Moszkowski’s “Gui- 
tarre,” the last being especially well in- 
terpreted, and two delightful Spanish 
compositions, Lalo’s “Andante” (from 
“Symphonie Espagnole”) and “Spanish 
Dance,” by Sarasate. Mme. Quintero 
played a Chopin group. AS Hes. 
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GENESEE, N. Y.—A Community “Sing’ 
was held on April 18, under the leader- 
ship of Carol M. Holland. 

a 

MERIDEN. CONN.—Herbert Mills, Will- 
iam Miles, and Charles Greenough have 
been chosen members of the Music Com- 
mittee of St. Paul’s Universalist Church. 

* * * 


MERIDIAN, Miss.—Janet Crandall, a 
nine-year-old pianist, assisted by Kath- 
erine Neville, violinist of the same age, 
gave a recital on May 3 at the Meridian 
School of Music. 

* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Ellsworth Grum- 
man gave a recital on April 27, at the 
Stratfield ballroom. César Franck’s “Pre- 
lude, Choral and Fugue” was the prin- 
cipal feature of the program. 

* *¢ * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Interesting pupils’ 
recitals during the week were given by 
the pupils of Anna Grant Dall, piano; 
Mrs. Grace E. Claypool, voice, and stu- 
dents of the Modern School of Music. 

as 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Cawthore C. Carter, 
organist, assisted by the choir of St. 
Luke’s Church gave a recital for the 
Red Cross recently. A program of 
classic and patriotic music was effec- 
tively presented. 

* * *” 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx.—The professional 
concerts for the season closed here with 
the joint recital given lately by John M. 
Steinfeldt, pianist, and Julian Blitz, 
’cellist, at St. Mary’s Hall. Both artists 
were well received. 

si. © 


HOLYOKE, Mass.—William C. Ham- 
mond, organist, gave the second of a 
series of evening recitals at the Second 
Congregational Church, assisted by Re- 
becca W. Holmes, violinist, and Kathar- 
ine Farizer, harpist. 

* * *# 


LONG BEACH, CAL.—Abby de Avirett 
presented Pauline Farquhar, his pupil, 
in a piano recital at the Little Theater 
on April 23. She was assisted by Mme. 
Bertha Winslow Vaughn and accom- 
panied by Madeline Lupher Gardiner. 


* * * 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—A _ concert of 
chamber music was given on May 7 at 
the Kimball Hotel for the benefit of the 
Y. W. C. A. nurses’ huts at the front in 
France. The soloists were Ada Chad- 
wick, violin; Anna Golden, viola; Hazel 
V’Africain, ‘cello, and Julia Rogers, 
piano. 

os x £ 

PHILADELPHIA.—An interesting musi- 
cale was given at the residence of Bess 
Thomas, Sunday evening, May 5. Mme. 
Thomas was accorded praise for her 
artistic interpretations of an engaging 
program. The piano accompaniments 
were skilfully played by R. Frances 
Settle. , 

* * ss 

PALATKA, FLA.—The Woman’s Club 
house was crowded on April 28 for the 
first Community “Sing,” under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. E. L. Mann. Edith Louisa 
Hubbard was: soloist, singing admirably 
Robert Flagler’s “America Goes Forth 
to War,” as well as the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 

* * + 

SoUuTHWIcK, Mass.—The first concert 
of the Southwick Musical Society was 
given recently. A chorus of fifty voices 
under the direction of Raymond Wilcox, 
was assisted by Mora Phelps White, so- 
prano. The Tuxedo Club Orchestra also 
took part. Mrs. Albert Johnson was ac- 
companist. 

ok * * 

CHARLES CiTy, Iowa.—Rev. O. A 
Grinnell of the Congregational Church 
at Iona, has written the words and music 
of a patriotic song, “Battle Cry for Lib- 
erty,” now being published in Chicago. 
Mr. Grinnell sang it at the Liberty Day 
and Red Cross Day celebrations here. A 
Chicago manufacturer was so taken with 
the music of the song that he has volun- 
teered to have it published at his ex- 
pense and to send free conies to all train- 
ing camps and to the soldiers in France. 
It is to be used in the Red Cross drive 
in this state. 


WEIRTON, W. Va.—The Army and 
Navy Recreation War Fund Association 
of Weirton recently gave a concert at the 
Rex Theater. The soloists were Will 
Rhodes, tenor, of Pittsburgh; Mrs. R. R. 
Marshall, soprano; Mary Huber, con- 
tralto; J. C. Griffin, Katherine McVey 
and George Baldwin. 

es 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The annual Packer 
Institute reunion was celebrated this 
year on Saturday afternoon, May 4, in 
the chapel of the Institute. A musicale 
was the feature of the afternoon, instead 
of the usual luncheon. R. Huntington 
Woodman and the Woodman Choral Club 
gave delightful numbers. 

* * * 

BuFFALO, N. Y.—A fine performance 
of “Hiawatha’s Childhood” was given by 
the High School Chorus of Silver Creek, 
the latter part of April. The success of 
the performance was due to the inde- 
fatigable work of Grace Montgomery, a 
well equipped musician, who has charge 
of the music of the school. 

* A ok 


BUCKHANNON, W. VA.—Wesleyan Uni- 
versity students lately gave a recital. 
Those who appeared were Lois Moore 
Miss Clovis, Aubrey McCray, Verna 
Hartmann, Loretta Fallon, Miss Farns- 
worth, Ada Vanderhoff, Elizabeth Sine, 
Loreen Gaston, Lillian Trieber, Hazel 
Matheny, Alta Gatewood, Inez Wormer, 
Margaret McClanahan and Laura Potts. 

* * * 


RICHMOND HILL, L. I.—Irma Horst, 
pianist, assisted by Miss Kniffen, violin- 
ist, lately gave a recital for the benefit 
of the Nurses’ Training School of 
Jamaica Hospital in the Union Congre- 
gational Assembly Room of Richmond 
Hill. Elsie Roelker proved a sympa- 
thetic accompanist, and several numbers 
were sung by William Hennigen, bari- 
tone. 

oe 

MERIDIAN, Miss.—The fourth annual 
Music Festival of the Meridian Colored 
Choral Study Club was given on April 
30 at the Court House, assisted by 
Camille L. Nickerson, pianist. The ora- 
torio, “The Banner cf St. George,” was 
given by the chorus. Other numbers on 
the program were by Liszt, Elgar, Cho- 
pin, Coleridge-Taylor, R. N. Dett and 
others. 

a + * 

LANCASTER, PA.—Local artists partici- 
pated in a pleasing concert under the 
auspices of the Memorial Presbyterian 
Church Choir, on April 30, in Martin 
Auditorium of the Y. M. C. A. Numbers 
were given by Mabel Hersh, contralto; 
Elwood H. Bear, violinist; Mary Eliza- 
beth Gise, pianist; Dorothy Frimd, pian- 
ist, and Prof. John G. Brubaker, accom- 
panist. 

* * of 

LANCASTER, PA.—The Musical Art So- 
ciety gave its spring concert at the 
Shreiner Auditorium, recently, to a large 
audience. Frances Sutton, pianist, and 
Mary Rudy, soprano, were the soloists of 
the evening. Others taking part were 
Elizabeth Charles, Helen Wohlsen, Esther 
Wolf, Gunhilde Jette, Edna Moore, Grace 
E. Seyfert, Esther M. Kendig.and Anna 
Martin. 

as * * 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The closing morning 
recital of the Morning Musicals included 
the Franck Quintet, played by Conrad 


Becker, Edgar Alderwyck, Kenneth 
Wood, Bedrich Vaska and Grace French, 
ianist. A success was scored by Ruth 


oot, who sang an aria from “Aida” with 
orchestral accompaniment. Other - par- 
ticipants were John Ray and George 
McNabi. 

* * cd 

MIAMI, FLA.—Mrs. Vilona Hall pre- 
sented twenty-five of her violin pupils 
in a Red Cross benefit on Friday, April 
26. The most promising pupils were 
Inez Marvi, Evelyn Bradley and Joseph 
Pena. Accompanists of the evening were 
Mrs. Lawrence Canfield, Leda Higgins 
and Stephen Cool. The same evening 
the “Troubadors” sang for the men at 
the Curtiss Field. The piano from the 
Y. M. C. A. Hut was moved into the 
open and the automobile of the “Trouba- 
dors” arranged as “box seats.” The men 
joined in singing the familiar numbers. 
Robert Louis Zoel is conductor. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The Choral Club 
held its annual meeting on May 2. All 
the officers, excepting H. M. Kenyon, sec- 
retary, who declined nomination, were re- 
elected. The club presented its director, 
Ralph L. Baldwin, its accompanist, Ed- 
ward F. Laubin, and its treasurer, James 
S. Stevens, each with a $100 Liberty 
Bond, as a mark of appreciation of their 
services. 

* * x 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A war musicale 
was lately given at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles V. Ogden, under the aus- 
pices of the William Shakespeare Chap- 
ter of the Daughters of the British Em- 
pire for Allied Relief. The artists in- 
cluded Mrs. Bertha Lansing Rogers, con- 
tralto; Hazel Carpenter, pianist; Mrs. 
Nassau B. Eagan, accompanist, and R. 
Norman Jolliffe, baritone. 

aS * * 


READING, Pa.—Margaret Zell, pupil of 
Prof. Henry Miller, was heard in a piano 
recital lately for the Y. M. C. A. Fund. 
She gave works by Bach, Brahms, 
Chopin, Liszt and others. Miss Zell was 
also one of the artists in a recent benefit 
concert at Spring City. Others on this 
last program were Roy Nagle, violinist, 
pupil of Otto Wittich; Mrs. P. M. Stover, 
soprano, and Harry Miller, pianist. 

* * * 

WATERLOO, Iowa.—A pupils’ violin re- 
cital was given by Rose Reichard Mar- 
shall lately at the Early Music House. 
Those taking part in the program were 
Audrey Reed, Eva Greenberg, Marion 
Barker, Delano Raymond, Marion 
Young, Virginia Wilson, Helene Glenny, 
Jake Schultz, Gail Campbell and Anna 


Tulp. Helen Reed assisted on the ’cello 
in a Trio number. A large audience was 
present, 


* * * 


READING, Pa.—Harry Fahrbach, with 
his Symphony Orchestra, was a feature 
of the “Tempest” performance on Sun- 
day, April 28, at the Colonial Theater. 
Grace Hollenback. at her recent piano 
recital, repeated her former success. 
Walter Heaton gave his fortieth organ 
recital in the Church of the Holy Cross 
on April 29, assisted by three of his 
pupils. Mabel Butterwick, Helen Day 
and Otto Hamel. 


* * * 


DETROIT, MicH.—Herbert Waterous 
has returned to Detroit as permanent 
soloist at the Madison Theater. A pop- 
ular feature at the Temple Theater this 
week is a program of classical numbers, 
presented by Mme. Chilson Ohrman. A 
well-known guest in Detroit on Wednes- 
day was Ellen Beach Yaw, who contrib- 
uted three solos at the noon-day meeting 
on the campus in the interests of the 
War Savings Stamp campaign. 

= - 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—The Mendels- 
sohn Concert Company, formerly the 
Mendelssohn Quartet, recently gave an 
entertainment at the First Baptist 
Church. The company now includes six 
members, the two new artists being Ma- 
rie Boette. organist, and Garnet Stout, 
soprano. Some admirable numbers were 
given by the soloists. of whom the orig- 
inal quartet are F. C. Devol, L. H. Stew- 
art, E. T. Meek and G. C. Simpson. 


* * & 


MORGANTOWN, W. Va.—The fifteenth 
students’ concert given this year at the 
University of West Virginia took place 
on May 1 at Commencement Hall. The 
members of the School of Music who 
presented the program were Anna 
Kirsch, Eleanor Monroe, Mildred Arnett, 
Jean and Elizabeth Wade, Leah and 
Naomi Nale, Frederic Truscott, Mary 
Schultz, Chester Beall, Loretta - Ball, 
Minnie Green and Ernestine Monroe. 

* * w 


RocKForRD, ILu.—The auxiliary chorus 
of the Rockford Mendelssohn Club 
closed the concert season with a pro- 
gram on May 2. The chorus is directed 
by Harrison Wild. Soloists of the after- 
noon were Dorothy Vogel, pianist, and 
Sergeant Hugh Aspinwall of Camp 
Grant, tenor. Their program was re- 
peated that night at the Y. M. C. A. 
auditorium at Camp Grant. Mrs. Car- 
roll Reed has been engaged as soprano 
soloist at the Second Congregational 
Church. 

* * * 

FITCHBURG, MAss.—Christ (Episcopal) 
Church was crowded to the doors on Sun- 
day evening, April 28, at the first of 
three musical services arranged by the 
music committee of the church. Assist- 
ing soloists were Adolphe Bak, violinist; 
Alfred Holy, harpist, of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and Mrs. Alice Wel- 
lington Lyon, soprano; Herbert C. Pea- 
body, organist and choirmaster, presided 
at the organ. At the regular meeting of 


the Fitchburg Woman’s Club, May 1, a. 


joint recital was given by Mrs. Lucile M. 
Brown of Boston, soprano, and Florence 
Hersom, contralto, of this city. 








BURLINGTON, VT.—Music lovers 4; 
Burlington enjoyed an oratoria re. {,) 
given by the pupils of Mrs. J. A. Ru <¢)) 
on May 1 at the Hotel Vermont. A’ os 
the soloists were in costume. Among t ,¢, 
who appeared were Madeline Goss jj; 
Vivian Waterman, Mildred Kent, |); 
dred Lamoureux, Mildred Brown, N ;:, 
lie Noyes, Priscilla Aikey, Mrs. Ge -o 
E. Partridge, Marion O’Sullivan, \,. 
delle Towne, Marie Chaperon, Ade! (. 
Frazer and Mesrs F. M. Bell and Ha |, 
Pease. The proceeds of the recital \ ° 
given to the local Red Cross. 

* 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—An interes ny 
feature of the concert given recent], 4; 
the local Y. M. C. A. Building by }. 
Camp Service Quartet was the sing ng 
of “The Call to Arms,” the composi oy 
of Wilmuth Gary of Washington, w! ¢) 
is dedicated to President Wilson. May ay 
Larking also contributed several ’¢ ||, 
numbers. The quartet is composed of 
Mrs. W. S. Clime, Mrs. Florence Pizz 1), 
Marie de V. Knapp and Anna Toi y, 
with Mary A. Cryder as director | .( 
Mrs. Charles Salin as ,accompanist. 

ak 


— 


MIAMI, FLA.—The second of the ‘ 
Hut programs at Dinner Key was gi en 
by Mrs. Leona Driesbach and a party of 
her pupils and friends on April 2). 
Those appearing were Mrs. Frank Ke m, 
Katherine Up de Graff, Mrs. Hicks \)- 
len, Georgia Mann and Mrs. Wheeler of 
Fort Lauderdale. The choirs of he 
churches of Miami gave a joint war con- 
cert on April 23. The admission was ‘he 
buying of two Thrift Stamps. All the 
choirs in the city and the High Schoo! 
Glee Club contributed numbers to ‘he 
program. 

Bd * * 

LANCASTER, PA.—Gertrude Eckman, a 
eraduate of this year at the Sacred 
Heart Academy, gave a piano recital re- 
cently in Assembly Hall of the acadenvy. 
Her performance was characterized by 
fine assurance, sympathy of interpreta- 
tion and a well developed rhvthmical 
sense. One of the most successful musi- 
cal events of the season was the spring 
concert of the Musical Art Society, given 
April 30, in Shreiner Auditorium of the 
Y. W. C. A., for the benefit of the Arme- 
nian Relief Fund. Many local musicians 
are members of this society. 


MORGANTOWN, W. Va.—A benefit con- 
cert for the Red Cross was given in the 
Commencement Hall of West Virginia 
University, on May 2. The University 
Choir, under the direction of Louis Black, 
sang several numbers, and Frederick 
Butterfield gave several vocal solos, as 
did Walter Barrington and Margaret W. 
Horne. Genevieve Elliott Marshall and 
Edna Leyman Morris gave duets; Dora 
S. Morriss interpreted several piano num- 
bers, and Jack Abbott ended the program 
with a song by Sargent. The affair was 
arranged by Mrs. Harry Zeverly anid 
Mrs. John Purinton. 

* * * 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Original composi- 
tion by the students of Dr. William Ber- 
wald of the College of Fine Arts, Syra- 
cuse University, were produced lately at 
Crouse College. Compositions by Charles 
Huerter were sung by Laura Van 
Kuran, soprano, and George Whitehouse, 
baritone. Mr. Huerter played the ac- 
companiments. Joseph McGrath played 
his Sonata for organ and directed a 
women’s chorus, which sang his “Bal- 
lade.” Harold Owen wrote a “Legend” 
for violin, which he played, and also two 
piano solos, played by Goldie Andrews. 


ZANESVILLE, OH1I0.—Every seat in the 
auditorium of the Zanesville High Schoo! 
was taken and scores stood to witness an 
excellent musical entertainment given by 
the grade pupils of the schools here un. 
der the direction’ of Mr. C. Lee Hetzler. 
supervisor of music. A wide range of 
songs was given by a chorus of 600 
voices. The “Star-Spangled Banner’ 
and “Tenting on the Old Camp Grounds” 
were given with the assistance of the 
Boy Scouts. Mr. Hetzler had the able 
assistance of Sue Reed, supervisor of 
physical education in the schools, and 
the grade teachers in fhe cantata and 
playlets. 

a * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Mrs. Leonard Miscal! 
recently presented her music pupils in 
a concert for the benefit of the Red Cross 
in Chancellor’s Hall. Richard Shannon. 
tenor, assisted. Gaul’s cantata, “Ruth,” 
was sung lately by the choir of Temple 
Beth Emeth in honor of Ben Franklin’s 
twentieth anniversary as choir director. 
Charlotte Bord-Gilbert, soprano, sang 
the title réle; Florence McDonourch, con- 
tralto, took the part of Naomi; Mrs. Ed- 
gar S. Van Olinda, contralto, was heard 
as Orpah, and Roy H. Palmer, baritone, 
as Boaz. A chorus of forty voices as- 
sisted. Mr. Franklin sang a tenor solo, 
“Glory, O God,” by Buzzi-Peccia. J. 
Austin Springer was at the piano. 
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segs and additions to this schedule 

each the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
r than Saturday of the week preced- 
2a date of publication. Bookings for a 
= yvering only two weeks from date of 
on on can be included in the list. 


Individuals 


Alcock, Merle—Bethlehem, Pa., May 25. 
althouse, Paul—Kalamazoo, Mich., May 28, 
;. Evanston, Ill., May 27; Lockport, N. Y., 
May 

arden, Cecil—Baltimore, 
rrenton, N. J., May 28. 
Austin, Florence—Evansville. Ind., May 20; 
lle, Ky., May 22; Cincinnati, May 24; 
_O., May 27: Springfield, O., May 29; 
us, O., May’ 31. 

Baker, Elsie—Keene, N. H., May 24. 
Beddoe, Mabel—Washington, D. C., May 30. 
Becdoe, Mabel—North Adams, Mass., May 
|; Tarrytown, N, Y., June 4. 

Brines, M. J.—Peru, Neb. , May 28. 

Clarke, Rebecca—New York, June 2. 
Cronican, Lee—Evansville, Ind., May 20; 
ille, Ky., May 22; Cincinnati, May 24; 

avton, O., May 27; Springfield, O., May 2); 
‘ol sus, O., May 31. 

De Lima, Edna—Norwalk, Conn., May 24. 

De Luca, Giuseppe—Ann Arbor, Mich., 
May 

Ehrlich, Malvina—Lawrence, Mass., May 
-. Portland, Me., May 29; Manchester, N. H., 
Mav 31. 

Falk, Jules—Lawrence, Mass., May 27; 
portiuud, Me., May 29; Manchester, N. H., 
\lay ou 

Garrison, Mabel—Macon, Ga., May 21. 

Genovese, Nana—Newark, May 19; Brook- 

n. May 2 

Goodwin, Wilmot—Evansville, Ind, May 20; 
Louisville, Ky., May 22; Cincinnati, May 24; 
Davton, O., May 27: Springfield, O., May 29; 
Columbus, O., May 31. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt—Brooklyn, May 17. 

Hackett, Arthur (tour with Geraldine Far- 
rar)-Greenville, S. C., May 18; Jackson, 
Mich., May 20; Little Rock, Ark., May 22; 
Fort Worth. Tex., May 24; Oklahoma City, 
Okla.. May 27; Tulsa, Okla., May 29; Wichita 
Kan., May 31. 

Hempel, Frieda—Keene, N. H., May 23. 
Hinkle, Florence—Milwaukee, Wis., May 21. 
Huss, Henry Holden—Washington, May 18. 
Huss, Hildegard Hoffman — Washington, 
May 18. 

Kates, Adele—Orange, N. J., May 21. 

Kline, Olive—Tarrytown, N. Y., May 17; 
\kron, O., May 22. 

McMillan, Florence—Danbury, Conn., Maj 
19; Hartford, Conn., May 21. 

Middleton, Arthur—Ann Arbor (Festival), 
May 18; Dubuque, Ia., May 21; Kalamazoo, 
Mich., May 23, 24; Evanston, IIl., May 27. 

Morgana, Nina—New York (Hippodrome), 
May 19. 

Mukle, May—New York, June 2. 

Murray, Marie Stapleton—Schenectady, N. 
Y.. “Hiawatha,” May 21; Bronx, N. Y., 
“Aida,” May 22; Bronx, N. Y., ‘Il Trova- 
tore,’ May 25; Bronx, N. Y., “‘I! Trovatore,”’ 
May 29; North Adams, Mass., Concert, May 
31; Bronx, N. Y., “Alda,’’ June 7 
Onelli, Enrichetta—Washington, D. C., May 
17, 18; Baltimore, Md., May 20, 21; Elizabeth, 
N. J., May 22. 23; Lancaster, Pa., May 24, 25; 
Youngstown, O., May 27, 28: Canton, O., May 
29, 30; Akron, O., May 31, June. 1. 

Seydel, Irma—Lebanon, Pa., May 17. 
Shepherd, Betsy Lane—Willow Grove Park, 
Phila., May 25. 
Simmons, William—Hagerstown, Md., May 
a ’ 


Md., May 19. 


oul 


Sundelius, Mme.—Ridgeway, Pa., May 21; 
Kane, Pa., May 22; Evanston, IIl., May 27. 

Thornburgh, Myrtle— Clovis. New Mex., 
May 18; Hereford, Tex., May 19: Tucumcari, 
New Mex., May 20; Amarillo, Tex., May 21; 
Plainview, Tex., May 22; Snyder, Tex., May 
23; Sweetwater, Tex., May 24: Big Springs, 
Tex., May 25; Abilene, Tex., May 26; Stam- 
ford, Tex., May 27; Weatherford, Tex., May 
28; Cleburne, Tex.. May 29; Cameron, Tex., 
May 30; Temple, Tex., May 31; Corsicana, 
Tex., June 1; Tyler, Tex., June 2 
n Van der Veer, Nevada—Evanston, Ill., May 
30 


Wells, John Barnes—Northampton, Mass., 
May 22; Syracuse, N. Y., May 28. 
Werrenrath, Reinald—Evanston, IIl., May 
} 


al 


yo Hartridge — Schenectady, N: Y., 
May 21. 


uae Raymond—Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
MAaAYV ss 


Festivals, Conventions, Etc. 


Ann Arbor May Festival — Ann Arbor, 
Mich., May 15, 16, 17, 18. 


Evanston Festival—Evanston, Ill., May 27, 
28. 30 and June 1. 


Missourf State Teachers’ 
Louis, June 24, 25, 26. 


New York State Music Teachers’ Associa- 


Convention—St. 


Bethlehem Bach Festival—Bethlehem, Pa., 
May 24 and 25. 


Paulist Choristers — California tour, San 
Diego, May 13, 16; Portland. Ore., June 2. 


Rubel Trio—Hagerstown, Md., May 23. 





CAMPANINI FETED 
BY NOTED CUBANS 








WHILE IN HAVANA 

















Cleofonte Campanini, General Director 
of the Chicago Opera Company 


HAVANA, CuBA, May 6.—An unusual 
honor was paid by Cuba to Cleofonte 
Campanini, general director of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, when the artists 
and musicians of Havana tendered him 
a complimentary luncheon on Saturday, 
May 4. 

Among those present were Hubert de 


_ Blanck, director of the National Con- 


servatory of Music; Eduardo Sanchez 
Fuentes, the composer; Benjamin Orbon, 
the noted Cuban pianist; Guillermo 
Tomas, director of the famous Havana 


Municipal Orchestra; Andres Anton, 
formerly a celebrated tenor; Arturo 
Bovi, the orchestral conductor; José 


Giralt, the music publisher; Dr. Ygnacio 
R. Weber, the Ricordi representative in 
Havana; Enrique Fontanills, one of the 
most prominent Cuban journalists; Gon- 
zales de la Pena, the Spanish caricatur- 
ist; Joaquin Molina, Albert Falcon, 
Laureano Fuentes and José Veiga 
Gadea. 

In the speeches that followed high 
tribute was paid to Maestro Campanini 
as one of the great forces in the pres- 
ent-day operatic world, and the hope was 
expressed that before long Havana will 
have an opportunity to witness perform- 
ances such as are given by the Chicago 
Opera Association. 





Earle Tuckerman Scores in Concert of 
Queens Borough Musical Society 
Under the auspices of the Musical 


Society of Queens Borough a benefit con- 
cert for Armenian .Relief was given at 





DR. WILLIAM C. CARL teaches the 


FRENCH METHOD of ORGAN PLAYING at the 


CUILMANT ORCAN SCHOOL 
44 West 12th Street, New York 


Send for Catalogue. 
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“Lass o’ Mine,” Burleigh’s “I Want to 
Be Ready” and Sanderson’s “Captain 
Mac” and songs by Davison and Murchi- 
son. He was applauded with fervor and 
gave a number of encores. The other 
artists, Lewis D. Zeidler, tenor; Rich- 
ard W. Reeves, flautist, and Mrs. Alice 
Ralph Wood, soprano, were likewise well 
received. Mrs. C. B. Jameson was the 
accompanist. : 


NEW ENGLAND’S HONOR ROLL 





Conservatory Posts Names of Men Now 
in National Service 


Boston, May 10.—An emblazoned roll 
of honor of New England Conservatory 
men in the national service has been 
designed and executed by Americo 
Chavez of Arlington, a senior in the 
piano department. The young men 
whose names are inscribed are: 


Wilford Bartenfeld, Edwin Steckel, Henry 
Mel. Critchfield, George W. Shaw, Harold 
Stuart, Milton H. Brown, Lee Estabrook, 
William E. Donovan, Mortimer’ Forbier, 
Paul F. Henderson, Semeon Muscanto, 
Adolph Vogel, Edward F. Ryan, Fred Clark, 
William Haddon, Oscar H. Frye, Arthur Moll, 
Richard S. Seymour, Earl P. Oliver, John D. 
Murray, Clifford Ferguson, George C. Jones, 
Lee M, Pattison, Frederick Pierce, Sam Rob- 
erts, Frank T. Hunter, Raymond Head, Glad- 
win Lamb, Atwood H. Grover, Oswald Wil- 
son, Frank L. Ventre, George Hathaway, 
Arthur A. Lever, Charles W. Nelson, Greene 
S. Quarker, William S. Pontin, Theophilus S. 
Bearse, Ivan Bishop, Albert Heilman, Stuart 
Hoppin, Rial Benjamin, Byron Clark, Frank 
L. Chour, Ludwing W. Staatler, Alcide Bel- 
anger, Theodore Bernard, William W. Cor- 
telyou, Paul E. Hollister, Maurice Black, 
William J. Duffy, Frederick Kashler, George 
Kenneally, Mario Carmosino, Ronald Mc- 


Cutcheon, Herman Leighton, William J. 
McCrossan, Bustav A. Swanstrom, Daniel 
Topjian, Archibald Swift, Reuben Willis, 


Ellsworth MacLeod, George W. Murdock, 
William R. Tower and Lyle P. Trusselle. 





Feature American Songs in Boston 


Boston, May 11.—George W. Chad- 
wick’s manuscript song, ‘“Drake’s 
Drum”; Sir Edward Elgar’s chanty, 
“The Lowestoft Boat,’ which had its 
first American presentation here a short 
time ago; Arthur Foote’s “Tranquillity,” 
and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s “My Star” 
comprised a suite of songs given by 
Charles Bennett, baritone, at a concert 
by the New England Conservatory Or- 
chestra in Jordan Hall last evening. The 
assisting singer also presented the aria, 
“Who Treads the Path of Duty,” from 
“The Magic Flute,” and “With Joy the 
Impatient Husbandman” from “The Sea- 
sons.” The Volkmann Serenade in F 
Major, played by the string orchestra, 
was an interesting feature. The pro- 
gram began with the Overture to “Eg- 
mont” and ended with the Mozart Sym- 
phony in C Major (“Jupiter”). 


OLD POINT COMFORT 


Irene Eastman and Geoffrey 
O’Hara Join in Presenting 
Unique Recital 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA., May 10. 
A capacity audience filled the ballroom 
of the Hotel Chamberlain last evening 
for the recital given by Irene Eastman, 
soprano, and Geoffrey O’Hara, song 
leader of the army camps of this dis- 
trict. 

Miss Eastman is the daughter of Dr. 
Charles Eastman, a Sioux Indian, who is 
a graduate of Dartmouth College and 
an author of distinction, and was heard 
in songs of the Sioux, Crow, Pueblo and 
Ojibway tribes. Garbed in the dress of 
an Indian princess, Miss Kastman made 
an efiective picture that enhanced the 
numbers given, to which she added a 
voice of pure lyric beauty and interpre- 
tative skill of a high order. She began 
her program with the “Zuni Lover’s 
Wooing,’ harmonized by Carlos Troyer, 
and included in the opening group Cad- 
man’s familiar “Land of the Sky-Blue 
Water,” the Zuni “Invocation to the 
Dawn” and “Evening Song,” both of 
which have also been harmonized by Mr. 
Troyer. Her later offerings included the 
Ojibway song, “My Bark Canoe,” har- 
monized by frederick Denton; Natalie 
Curtis’s harmonization of the Pueblo 
“Corn Grinding Song” and a group of 
Indian lullabies. Miss Eastman also 
added to the pleasure of the evening 
with a demonstration of the Indian sign 
language and dances of the Sioux. 

Mr. O’Hara opened his offerings with 
three old favorites, “Believe Me If All 
Those Endearing Young Charms,” 
“Annie Laurie” and “The Pretty Crea- 
ture.” This group was later followed 
by Navahoe songs, gathered during a 
lengthy sojourn made among the Nava- 
hoes for the purpose of studying their 
song rhythms, the program closing with 
a group of songs of the army—early 
songs of the British and Canadian sol- 
diers and later songs “made in America.” 
He was recalled again and again and 
obliged to give a number of additional 
offerings. 

The program was given under the 
auspices of the Social Clubs Committee 
of the Hampton Woman’s_ Service 
League and the artists were presented 
by Mrs. F. W. Darling of Hampton, who 
gave a brief, interesting address on the 
recently awakened interest in Indian 
music. M. S. 











Marcus Mayer 


Marcus Mayer, former manager of 
many famous operatic and theatrical 
stars and associated at one time with 
Henry E. Abbey in managing the Metro- 
politan Opera House, died at Amityville, 
L. I., on May 8, aged seventy-seven 
years. 

Mr. Mayer was born in San Francisco 
and at one time edited a newspaper 
there. He was manager of Adelina Patti 
on her first American tour in 1881 and 
in 1882 on her South American tour. He 
also managed Christine Nilsson and 
Emma Calvé, and assisted Mr. Abbey in 
managing his Italian Onera Company. 
A large part of his later life was passed 
in London in business association with 
George Edwardes of the Gaiety The- 


ater. Mr. Maver was one of the oldest 
members of the Lambs Club of New 
York. 


Anthony Sousa 


Anthony Sousa, brother of Lieut. John 
Philip Sousa, died on May 8 at Rocky- 
ford, Col., aged fifty years. Mr. Sousa 
was widely known as a writer of music 
and poetry. He had been in the United 
States Government service for thirty- 
two years. 


‘many of the European capitals. 


eral breakdown. 
years old. 

The body was taken to the Campbell 
Funeral Church and, following private 
services there, was sent to Waukesha, 
Wis., for burial. 

Mr. Hambitzer was born in Milwaukee 
and was educated in music there. He 
had taught music in that city until seven 
years ago, when he came to New York 
to join the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel Or- 
chestra as piano soloist. He was a com- 
poser and numbered among his students 
children of the society leaders of New 
York. 


He was thirty-nine 


Luigi Gulli 


CHICAGO, May 10.—News has just been 
received of the death of Luigi Gulli on 
March 10. Signor Gulli had been a Chi- 
‘ago resident for several years, maintain- 
ing a studio in the Fine Arts Building. 
He was at one time one of the foremost 
pianists of Rome, and had appeared in 
Before 
coming to Chicago he conducted a school 
of music in the South. He sailed for 
Italy on March 5 and died at sea five 
days later. E. C. M. 


Martin Fleming 


Martin Fleming, a member of the old 
school of New York physicians. retired 
from active practice, died on May 9 in 
New York, aged seventy-two years. Dr. 
Fleming was born in Canada, but came 
here in his youth, attending Fordham 
University and becoming one of the 
city’s noted doctors. He owned one of 
the most famous collections of violins, 
bows, music, and literature on the violin 
in this country. 


The Chopin group was played with sympathy and ical 
delicacy. He met the demands of his compositions This youthful planist displayed sterling musice 


with a force of musical imagination. qualities. His work augurs well for his future. 
DATES BOOKING FOR SUMMER TOUR 


Blanche A. G. Santoire 


Charles J. Hambitzer Mrs. Blanche A. G. Santoire, wife of 





Management Arthur J. Ferro, 312 Flatiron Bldg., New York City 
Kranich & Bach Piano 








Charles J. Hambitzer, a widely-known 
New York pianist and teacher, died on 
May 11 at Bellevue Hosptial from gen- 


Dr. Samuel Santoire, died on May 7 at 
her home in Brooklyn, N. Y. She was 
widely known as a musician. 
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HAILS NOTED ARTISTS IN FESTIVAL 
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At Left, Forrest Lamont; Middle Group, José Mardones, Marie Sundelius, Louise Homer, 
Marion Green; At Right, Anna Case and Richard Hageman 


PRINGFIELD, MASS., May 15.— 

Springfield is still talking of the suc- 
cess of its sixteenth May Music Festival, 
just over. Whether the artists gave 
of their work, operatic, choral, concert 
or orchestral, all was of the finest of 
its kind. To hear Marie Sundelius, 
Louise Homer, Forrest Lamont, Marion 
Green and José Mardones together in 








“Aida” was a pleasure not to be easily 
forgotten. Ethel Leginska, in concert, 
won a triumph unusual even for an art- 
ist by now accustomed to ovations. The 
lovers of absolute music had this treat 
added to by the Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra’s playing on the same 
occasion, under Richard Hageman’s 
baton, while the festival performance of 





Chadwick’s “Pilgrims” gave 
the admirers of fine choral 
work their chance for en- 
joyment. 

Artists’ Night, with Anna 
Case, Forrest Lamont, “fa- 
vorite son,” and Marion 
Green in song recital, gave a delightful 
finish to two days of remarkable music. 








The detailed review of this festival ap- 
peared in MUSICAL AMERICA last week. 





Nashua (N. H.) Festival Forces 


Introduce American’s Work 





Henry Houseley’s ““Omar Khayyam’’ Presented by Oratorio Society 
and Soloists—-Mme. Sundelius, Mabel Anderson, Gustafson and 
Arnold Join in Concert —- High School Chorus Takes a Leading 


Part in Programs 


ASHUA, N. H., May 11.—The seven- 
teenth annual music festival on 
May 9 and 10 was a pronounced success. 
The first part of the evening concert of 
May 9 was given to the presentation of 
Gade’s cantata, “The Crusaders.” In 
this work the High School Chorus, num- 
bering 200, had the assistance of Marie 
Sundelius, soprano, of the Metropolitan; 
Mabel A. Anderson, contralto; Norman 
Arnold, tenor, and Sergeant William 
Gustafson, Jr., bass. The Boston Fes- 
tival Orchestra, John W. Crowley, con- 
cert master; Ruth E. Ashley and Anna 
Melendy Sanderson, pianists, also as- 
sisted in the production. The conductor 
was Eusebius Godfroy Hood. 

The performance of the cantata gave 
Nashua good reason to be proud, not 
only of the artists assembled from other 
cities, but of her excellently trained, 
musically keen and well-endowed local 
talent. 

The second half of the program was 
presented by the quartet of soloists, who 
appeared in groups of songs in every 
case well fitted for the display of their 
art. Marie Sundelius sang her Handel 
number with fine breath mastery, the 
Swedish folk-song with a limpid, lyric 
quality, and “One Golden Day” with 
opulence of voice. 

Miss Anderson displayed a rich, well- 
managed contralto voice. Mr. Arnold 


did fine singing in the cantata, as well 
as in his thrilling singing of “The Pipes 
of Gordon’s Men” and H. T. Burleigh’s 
“Jean,” which was a source of delight. 
Mr. Gustafson was recalled five times 
after his group of songs, which were 
given with a full, rich quality and a fine 
musicianship. 

“An Artists’ Matinée” was the name 
given to the delightful afternoon con- 
cert of May 10, in which some of the 
outstanding features were Mme. Sun- 
delius’s singing of “Depuis le jour,” from 
“Louise”; Mr. Arnold’s group of songs, 
Miss Anderson’s “My Heart Is Weary,” 
Mr. Gustafson’s singing of “Il lacerato 
spirito,” and the orchestra’s playing of 

habrier’s Rhapsody “Espana” and 
Saint-Saéns’ “Le Rouet d’Omphale.” 

The festival closed effectively with the 
performance of Henry Houseley’s new 
choral work, “Omar Khayyam,” based on 
the text of Fitzgerald’s translation of 
the Persian poet. The setting proved to 
be musically most effective and modern 
in its treatment of the choral work, in- 
terspersed with beautiful solos and with 
an ensemble for solo quartet and chorus 
that is remarkable. 

The Nashua Oratorio Society, one hun- 
dred in number, sang the work with evi- 
dent pleasure and with splendid effects. 
Arthur Wilson, the critic of the Boston 
Globe, who was present, expressed him- 
self as amazed to find such work in a 
city the size of Nashua, equaling if not 
excelling any chorus in Boston. The 
soloists in “Omar Khayyam” were the 


same as those who sang in the “Cru- 
pomere. and their work equally excel- 
ent. 

Many»persons from nearby cities and 
towns attended the festival. 





Magdeleine* Brard and Paris Conserva- 
toire Orchestra to Tour America 


_Magdeleine Brard, a young French 
pianist, pupil of Alfred Cortot and win- 
ner of three prizes at the Paris Con- 
servatoire, among which was the coveted 
Prix d’Honneur, will be in America next 
season from November to March inclu- 
sive. This young French artist, now in 
her fifteenth year, has for the last three 
years created a stir in Paris musical cir- 
cles. She made her début with the Paris 
Conservatoire Orchestra in 1916. Ap- 
pearances with the Colonne-Lamoureux 
Orchestra followed, with such success 
that a tour of the French cities was 
undertaken. Chief among the engage- 


ments booked for her forthcoming tou! 
of America will be ten appearances with 
the noted Paris Conservatoire Orchestra, 
which will also make its first American 
tour next season. 





Caruso Heads Singers Who Will Honor 
Italian Anniversary 


Italian and American singers in the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, including 
Enrico Caruso, will sing at a mass meet- 
ing and concert which will be a feature 
of New York City’s celebration, May 24, 
of the anniversary of Italy’s entrance 
into the war. The event will be under 
the auspices of the Italy-America So- 
ciety. Through General Director Gatti- 
Casazza the services of leading Metro- 
politan artists have been obtained, includ- 
ing Mme. Alda, Miss Muzio, Mr. Caruso, 
Mr. Amato, Mr. Martinelli, Mr. Scotti, 
Mr. De Luca and, among American ar- 
tists, Anna Case and Sophie Braslau. 
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